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CHAP. XXII. 



The Reigns of Conatantine — Cawtantint^ Cotutan^ 
titiSj and Constans^^tUian and Jovianm 

THE Roman empire, which had long ^ -q 
been in a lingering state of decline, 3*11. ' 
and found its disoi^er either hastened or 
retarded by the virtues and abilities of its princes^ 
without the hope or the possibility of a radical 
cure, on the death of Constantius and Galerius, 
was about to undergo some of the most impor- 
tant revolutions which its eventful history affords. 
At this period Constantine, afterwsurds surw 
named the Great) seems to haye possessed a pre- 
ponderance of power; but the government in 
fact was divided between him and three others : 
Maxentius, who tyrannized in Rome, a cruel and 
bigoted polytheist; Licinius, who was adopted 
by Galerrus, and commanded in the east^ and 
Masdmin, who had formerly been declared Cassu* 
with Severus, and who also governed a few of 
the provinces in tlie same quarter. 

K0M£«-^nL. B 



3 ROME. 

Of these ^n general, it is uonecesaary to saf 
moch ; but the effects which the conduct and cha- 
racter of Constantine had on the Roman worlds 
require that his history should be briefly described. 

Helena, the daughter of aninn-keeper, was his 
mother^ and tiie place of his birth Nalssus, M 
Dacia. He was about eighteen years of age, 
when his Either, Constantius, was advanced to 
the rank of Cesar, and on that occasion his mo- 
ther was divorced, and himself reduced to a state 
of humiliation. Instead 6f following the for; 
tune of his fathery he remained in the service of 
Dioclesian, and after signalmog bis valour both 
in Egypt and Africa, rose tq the station of ^ tri- 
bune of the first order. His figure wa» tall and 
majestick ; he was dexterous in all his exercises, 
and more susceptible of the qhacms of an>l»U^ 
thaA of pleastive. The ^meowt of the soldiers 
had already pointed him out' as worthy of the 
rsnk of ^Cftsar, which ejticiting the jealousy of 
Gateriutt, his father recalled him to his presence, 
and OH' his death named him hta successor, fis has 
already betn mentioned, though *he had six chM- 
dreA by his empress Theodora, to whom it is, 
however, but justice toown, that CoHstantine ever 
b^Mved with fraternal affection* - 

When his father d^ed, he was about thirty- 
two years old, and consequently in the full vi- 
gour both of body and mind. His administration 
in GauK whichprovince had fallen to his share, was 
marked mih courage and equity, while Maxen- 
tius was acting the tyrant at Rome. Fired by 
ambition, or impelled by humanity^ Constantine 
resolved to march into Italy against that general, 
and to drive him from the capital. It was upon 
this occasion that he formed a rea^ution which 
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ptodaced a signal revolution id the poHtkkff as 
well as the morals, of mankind ; and gave a new 
turn to the councils of the wise, and the' pursuits 
of the ambitious. One evening, as we are told 
by Eusebitts, the army being upon its march to* 
Waids Rome, Cotistantine was taken up with va- 
rious considerations upon the fate of sublunary 
things, and the dangers of hb approaching ex- 
pedition ; and sensKMe of his own incapacity to 
succeed without cfivine assistance, he employed 
his meditations upon the opinions that were then 
chiefly agitated among mainkind, and sent up his 
ejaculations to Heaven to inspire him with wis- 
dom to choose the path to pursue. It was theuy 
as the sun was declining, that there suddenly ap- 
peared a piUoW'Of %ht in the heavens, in the 
figure of a croas, with this inscription, TOYTft 
KIEA, In thU eruercome. So extracmlinary an ap- 
pearance did not ^1 to create astonishment both 
in the emperor and his whole army, who saw it 
with very different opticiu. Those who were at- 
Iflcihed to paganism, prompted by their auspices, 
pronounced it to be a most inauspicious omen, 
portending the most imfortunate events* ' But it 
ftiade a dSflerent impreasioa on the emperor's 
niad; who, as the account goes, was further 
encounged by viaions. the same night* He 
therefore, on the day following, causeid a royal 
standard to be made» resembling that which he 
had aeen in the heavens, and commanded it to 
be carried before him in die wars, as. an ^isign 
of victory and celestial protection. After this, he 
consulted wkh several of the principal teachers 
of Chriatianity, and made a publick avowal of 
that religion. 
' Constantmc having thus attached his soldieM 
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to Ut fiitei^stt M^o were mostly ol il^ dimtJAiifc 
persu^sio% ^dvancied with ninety thousand foot^ 
and eight thousand horsey: almost to the verjr 
gatfcs of Hoipe. Maxentiuftr who ; had long aban«- 
doned, himself to ease and debauchery, now b^ 
gHn.tp. make preparpuion for defence: h^..$r9t 
put in practice all the superstidous rites wl^ch 
pagani^j^ presented ; and nex( consui^d.the si* 
byline books, fro^i whence he was informed, thaik 
pn that great day the enemy of , Rome ahoi^d 
p(prish« This prediction, whicii .was equivocal, 
|ie applied to Constantine ; , jind tl^r^{9r€i living 
^things \n the. best posuiregt^he cpi^^i^ntlyad* 
v^nced fropa ihp qity9 ^ith ap .ari^y €if « b^sb- 
.dred and seventy thousand . fix^y . %l^d jsighte^fi 
^ousand horse. TheengageBaefttMW&r-SQS'i* 
U<ue>9e^ec arid bloody, bujk<vic(ip|y.c]^<diU^.oi& 
the sid^.,of ihi9 opponent; and. MasH^nUus him- 
A. D; Mi ym» dwwi^ in his fliglrt, bgr ibp 
312; brpajting: doym/oi a bridge, US he aC- 
,t^jpapt^dto.cro§^the Tyber* 
Cmist^otine n»w entering. the ctty,;.diaclaiDMMl 
1^, praises^ whkh the. senate and people, ^serc 
ready to, offer i and humbly .aseribed his wcoe^ 
.to a superior po^er. He eyt^ xaii^td. the gtm^ 
which.be ,was said to haije »een:Jn,tbe.h^iCiiai 
to be placed at the rig^t. n^ aU hh status with 
an inscription^ imtdying> ^' That; under itbe< iiCb- 
^^flaetice .i>f that Wqtoripu? crQs% Cooatantijcift 
^'^had delbrfared the jcity frcwi the yoli©-#f ty? 
<< nuinical. power, ajad had reslored thi6 senate 
*^ and people of Romcu to their Ancient atlthor 
^ rity#'' He aiikfrwttrd& ordained ^Ifet to criinir 
aal fihould, for the.futm^ auffer death by.' the 
cross, which had foiincrly been the usual way 
of punisiung. slaves convicted of cafiital c^nCe^* 
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B&tsurete soto after issued, deckiteg that the 
Christians should be eased of all their grieTanceSy 
and received into places of trust and authority* 
Thus the religion of Christy which had stood the 
<»deal of ten persecutions^ was seen at once to 
prevail over the whole Roman emfHre ; and aa 
^9^ enormous &bri^ had been built and conduct* 
ed upon s|>agan principles, its strength and cohe*- 
ience were lost, wlien those principles were thus 
at once sc^verted. 

In this state, matters continued for some timey 
Constantine contributing with an his might to the 
interest of religioa, and the revival of learning, 
which had long been upon the decline, and was 
almost become wholly extinct. But in the midst 
•ctf these honourable assiduities, the peace of the 
empifre was again disturbed by the preparations 
of Maximin who^ governed in the east; and 
who, desirous of a fuM participation of powei^ 
marched against Lidnius, with a'very numerous 
army. In consequence oi th|s step, after many 
]Wtial conflicts, a general engagement ensued, 
in which Maximin suffered a total defeat ; many 
of his troops were cut to pieces, and those who 
stevived, sikynutted to the conqueror. Maxtmin, 
h^rever, having escaped the general camage^ 
once more put himself at tlie head of another 
army, resolving to try the fortune of the field ; 
but bis death prevented the design. As he died 
by a very extraordinary kind of madness, the 
Christians, of whom he was the declared enemy, 
did not fail to ascribe his end to a judgment 
from heaven; but ttus is the age in which false 
judgments and fidse miracles make up the bulk 
of unmstructlve history* 
. Coitttantine and licinius thus ;^t)ainiiig un^ 
B2 
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di8t><il«d pMMttio^iwid parteevs in the em]^re, 
all things promised a peaceable contimiance of 
omity and power. Howeter, it was sooii founds 
tiiat the same^mbitkm which aimed after a party 
Would be content with nothing less thantiic 
'wh^le' ^ Pagan writers ascribe the rupture be- 
tween th^'two potentates to Constantine ; while 
the Christians, on the other hand, impute it 
Wholly to Ucinit^* Both, perhaps, might hBVft 
concurred; for Licinius is convicted of having 
l^ersecuted Christianity, which wa* so highly fa- 
voured by Ins rival ; and Constantine is known 
to have beeii the first to begin the preparadons 
for an open ruptune. Both sides exerted all their 
influence and power ; and, at the head of very 
formidable armies, came to an engagement near 
Cybalis, in ^Piannonia. Constantine, previoii0 to 
the btiHle, in the midst of his christian bishops^ 
begged the assistance of Heaven ; while Licinius^ 
with equal zeal,'Oalit<l upon the pagan priests to 
intercede with tiie gods in his favour. The suc- 
cess was on the Mde of truth : Constantine, after 
an * obstinate resistance, became victorious ; took 
the enemy's camp ; and, after some time, com* 
pelled Licinius to sue for ^ truce, which wts 
acceded to. But this wa^ of no long durati<A ; 
for scKMi after, the war breaking out afresh, and 
the rivals coming once more to a general engage- 
ment, it proved decisii^e* Licinius was entirely 
defeated, and pursued by OoAstantine into Nico- 
media, where he suirendered himself to the vic« 
tor; having first obtained an oath that his life 
A. I). ^^^^^^ ^ spared, and that he should be 
323. permitted >t(i spend the remainder lof his 
days in letirement. This-oath, however^ 
CcmsHoitine sbonly after hvoke ; for either foar- 



iog' tm designst or fodiogihim acfei^ ongtugtd 
in fresh/ oonspifacks^ be commanded him to be 
put to <jbath9 together with Martian his general^ 
who some time belbre had been created C»sar« 

CoQEMantioe bdng now kft without a rival U> 
divide his power^ or any person from whose claimii 
he couid have the least apprehensions, resolved 
to. establish Ciuistianky on a solid basis- He 
conunanded that in all the provinces of the em* 
^pire the orders of the bishops should be exactly 
obeyed ; a privilege of which, in succeed* 
ii^ times, they made but a very indifferent 
use* He assembled also a general council of 
these fiakthers at Nice, in order to repress ^ p^ 
the heresies that had already. crept. into 335.' 
die church, paHicularly that of Arius* 
To this place rep^red about three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, besides a multitude of pnesby* 
ters and deacons, together with the emperor hinv- 
self ; who all, except about seventeen, concurred 
in condemning the tenets of Arius ; and this here* 
siavch, with his associates, was banished into a 
remote part 0/ the empire. 

But though he had thus I'estored universal 
tranquillity to the empire, he was not able to 
avoid cakunities of a more domestick nature* As 
the prejudiced historians of this period are en- 
tirely at variance with each other, it is not easy 
to say what were the motives which induced him 
to put his wife Fausta and his son Crispus to 
deaths The most plausible account is, that Fausta, 
the empress, who was a woman of great beauty^ 
but^of extMft'agtmt desires, had; long, though »e* 
cretly, indulged a criminal passion fbrCrispus, 
Constantine's son by a former wife. Shis, had 
tried enrery art m io^pire. this yputk^ yfiikA fiSQtual 



flame; ^d^findkig hev more distant efifoyts 
effectual, had even the oonfidenee to make him. 
an open conlbasion of her love. Thia t>roduceci 
an explanation, which was Ustal to both. Oris- 
pus receive her advances with detestation $ and 
she, to be revenged, accused him to the emperor* 
Constantine, fired at once with jealousy and rag^e^ 
ordered bim to die without an hearing ; nop did 
his innocence appear Jill it was too late for r&^ 
dress ; the- only reparation^ therefore, that re- 
mained, was the putting Fausta, the wicked in« 
strument of his firmer cmeley, to death f whiclk 
was aceordin^y ^executed upon her, togetKer 
with some others,.who>had been aceompliees in 
her falsehood and treachery. . . . r . , . 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not 
to be weighed against evUs of a moce genoral 
nature^ which tl^ Roman empire shortly after 
experienced. These arose in a great degree hoisk 
a measure whUb this emperor conceived and ei&e- 
tnited, of transferring the seat of tl^e empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, or Constantinopie, as4t 
was afterwards called* Whatever might haire 
been the reasons which induced bim to tlus un«>> 
derlaking ; whether it was because he resented 
some affronts he had received at Rome^ or that 
he supposed Constantinople the most centrical 
seat of empire, experience has shown that they 
were all weak and delusive* The empire had 
long beifore been verging to ruin ; but tliis, in a 
great measure, gave precipitation to its down* 
M, After this it never resumed any share of 
its former lustre ; but, like a tender 4|^ck, ian- 
-guishing by degrees, at length sunk into annlhi*. 
lation. 

The ideas of«Go09taatine, however, were vast, 



affl wortby dfan anMtloQS hiM. H« Aeiigfiied 
Cobaihl a city, which at otice mig^ht be the ca« 
pity and m^ropolis of the world ; and for thi* 
purpose he made choicei of a ftknation at ChafL 
cedon, in Asia Minor ; bat we awe t6id, that in 
laying out the groiiind-plan, an ea$(le cAight xxp 
the Ime, *and flew with it over to Bysmitium,' A 
€itf which Hy cfpon the opposite lide of th« 
Bo8i^iortts«^ Here, therefore, it was tflought est<- 
pedient to &x the seat of empire ; and, Indeedt 
nature seemed to have formed it with all the 
conveniences and all the betfuties that can bt 
confoned on situation* It was situated on a 
ptadn :tliat rose gently-from the waters it coim^ 
mandcd that strait which unites the Mediterrar 
ncin with die Euxine sea^ ftnd was ftntiished 
wfdi all lifae advantages whieh the most indulg^ 
ent cHtnate coUld bestow* Thiff city, therefore, 
he beaiftlfiefl with tbemoi^ nf«gfiiifi«ent edifices* t 
he divided it into fourteen rtigions'^ built a ^ ^ 
ocpitol* ad amphitheatre tnany churdhss^ 330. ' 
and other pub^k Wttrits i md having thus xj. c. 
lendered it equal td the tnagnlficeticc of lor&l ' 
ills idea, he dedicated it in a very solemn 
maun^, to the God of martyrs j and, itt abbtit 
-two years ^er, repaired thithev with his wiiol4 
court*. ' . • ■ 

\ The immediate sensation at Rome, and = indeed 
of the whole empire, on th\4 important chan^ 
was less than might h^ve b<sen expected. For two 
w three years there was nodiftturlsmce ^tfaiMT 
consequence in the- scate ;-but, at Ifehgth^ the 

f • j)ik» . . -^ ....... - 

* Fiem this peiiod, to the d^sfmciian of the western 
tmpbre, the hi»torl<i of Roaie.afid.QonstamiQoi^Q are g^ 

necessity Wended. , . :. / .... 
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G«dis fimRng tlidtthe Romans liAd wi^dif-a^vnt 
all their gamsons alon^f the Danube, r^ie^w^ed 
then* inrauis, and ravaged the countiry iritii 
unheard-of cntelty. Constantinet however^ soon 
repressed their incursions, and so straitened 
Ihem, that near a hundred thousand of their 
number perished by cold and hunger. These^ 
and some other insl^TeGtions, being happily flap* 
pressed, the ^^erament of the empire was ap- 
portioned as follows : Constantine the eroperor'a 
eldest son, commanded in Gaul and the western . 
proirinces ; Constantius, his second, g6verned 
Afiica and lUydcutn ;. and Constans, tho 
youngest^ nikd in It^ly* Dalmatius, the •em- 
peror's brother^ was sent to defend thote parts 
t^at bordered' upon the Goths ; and' AnnibiU 
iiaous, his nephew^ had the charge of Capp^^ 
4ocia amd Armenia Minor. This division of 
the empire still further contributed to its doiwnr 
fal; for the united strength of the state being: 
no longer iHiMight to repress invasions, the bwh 
barians fought with superior nunibers, aivi though 
oftea- defeaJted, prevailed at last. Constantim^ 
howeven did not live to feel the calamities re^ 
suldog from his impolicy^ The latter part of 
his . «%ign wiui peaceful and sf^e^ndid ; ambassar 
dors from the remotest Indies came to acknow- 
ledge hi»authcmty ; the Persians, who wet^ ready 
^ fresh inroadsi upon finding him prepared^ 
oppose them> sent . hum))ly to desire his friend^ 
shq>.and forgiveness He was now above sixjiy < 
ye^rsof age, and bad reigned above thirty, when 
he found his health begin to deidine* To ob- 
viate the effect of his^'disordery which was' an 
intermitting fever, he made use of the warm 
l»ths of Constantinople ; but receiving no bene* 
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Sk fitun them, he removed, for change of air, 
to Hefenopolis» a city which be had built to the 
jnemory of his mother* His disorder however 
iocieasiBg, he tried to divert the hngour of 
illness, by removing to Niconiedia ; where find* 
iog himself without hopes fii recovery, he caused 
iiimself to be baptised ; and, having soon after 
leceived the sacrament, he exfHred, after a m^ 
inonibte 9pd active reign of almost thirty-two 
^ears« 

The chitracter <^ Gonsfcantine is* represented to 

MS m such very diffieirent lights, that it is imf)o»> 

^le,t^. appreciat!» it withcerOdnty ; the chfi^ 

^ wnte]» of ihatit)enfid«AdDmb)g it with every 

4Mivjo€ -pemegyrick ; «th« heathens^ on the coQ- 

tmry, loading it-^with- all the virulence of invec- 

^^ .>Tjmt(».1>robal)2y fies between both ; ibr it 

seems to be composed of- a mis^sire of virtuev and 

viee^ of piety and credulity, of courage and cru- 

^Hy, of justice and ambition. He eitablished a 

^igiioti that continue to be the blesaing of man- 

j^od, bm ipursoed a scheme of politicks that ha»- 

.tened thp. decadency of the empire. 

CoA^taatin^ .kft three sens by the empresb 
isourt^ named Constanttne, Constantius, and 
Cons^Mis, wiio had been suceessively invested 
vith the purple, and placed in Mtuations of great 
power end trust. He had likewise cimferred the 
^tle of Cesar on his nephews, Dalmatius and 
Annibalianus, and assigned each bis peculiar in- 
^^eritance* 

Immediately on his death, however, the mi- 
msters and generals, about the court of Constan- 
tinoi^e, engaged in secret consultations to ex^ 
chide the nephews of the deceased emperor ffom 
the auGcesaion he had intended for them, and 
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procured a declamtion from the -soldtersy that 

the sons of Constantine alone should participate 
in the empire. 

ConstantiuS) to whom his father had recom- 
mended the care of his ohsequies, as being on the 
spot) haviqg taken possession of the palape, in 
erder to quiet the apprehensions of Dalmatius 
and Annibalianus, entered into a solemn coptract 
wi(h them, which immediately, after he sought 
a specious pretext for breaking. From the handsr 
of the bishop of Nicomedia, he received a ficti- 
tious ^crolU in which the late emperor expressed 
his suspicions, that he had been poisoned by bis 
biothers, and conjured his sons to revenge his 
death* This cliarge, false as it undoubtedly was, 
precluded the hope of defence, and even the forms 
of legal proceeding* The soldiers immediately 
massacred the two uncles of Constantius and se* 
ven of his nephews, with other more distant con* 
nexions ; and of this numerous family, Gallus 
and Julian alone were saved from the hands of 
the assassins* 

A new division of the provinces followed this 
bloody tragedy* Constantine, the eldest of the 
Caesars, by way of pre-eminence obtained the 
possession of the new capital ; Thrace and the 
eastern provinces fell to the lot of Constantius ; 
and Constans was acknowledged sovereign by 
Italy, Africa, and the western Illyricum* ThesQ 
three princes, according to their seniority, were 
twenty-one, twenty, and seventeen yea^ <^C:^^j^ 
yfhin Uiey assumed the rein?; of government, and 
wevp complimented by the senate with the title 
of Augustus. 

At the decease of Constantine the Great, the 
tiw)ne of Per^a was filled h(y Sapory to whom 



iui vcryr.flaemies Mbribe llie vittues of a states- 
auui, and the courage aad conduct of a general 
He was animated by a desire of avenging the 
disgrace of his &thers» aud of wresting from the 
hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Chosroes, the son of Tiridates, king 
of Armenia, being in alliance with the Romans^ 
obtained the sceptre of his father, through the 
influence of that govemnient, after some years 
of civil dissention ; but consented to purchace 
the friendship of Sapor, by the cession of a piXH 
vince, and an ignominious tribute. 

Sapor, indeed, was a formidable rival, as well 
^iijl a troublesome neighbour to Constantius, dur- 
ing hi« whole reign. The armies of Rome and 
Persia encountered each other in nine bloody bat- 
tJkesj in which victory generally declared for tho 
latter. In the battle cf Singara, the Ro» ^ jy 
man legions, by an efibrt of tumultuous 348.' 
valour, forced, and possessed themselves 
«>f the Persian camp } but while they were engag- 
ed in plundi^r, the vigilant Sapor advanced, un- 
der cover of the night, upon the conquerors ; and 
reversing the ibrtime of the day, compelled his 
Ibes to a melancholy retreat. 
• At last) while Sapor was besieging NisiUs, for 
the third time/ and had almost forced it to sur- 
render, lie received intelligence that the eastern 
provinces of Persia were ravaged by the Mas- 
sagetx. In consequence of this, he concluded a 
% truce with Constantius, who was likewise called 
off to attend to other affairs; and therefore a 
pacification being equally desirable to both, the 
terms were easily adjusted* 

Constantine, the eldest son of the late ernpe^ 
ror, had early complained of being defirauded in 
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his just share of the spoils which came by the 
murder of Dahnatius and Annibalianus. From 
Constans, in particular, he exacted the cession 
of the Afiican provinces, and as this was not rea- 
dily granted, he broke into the dominions of his 
brother with a tumultuary force, and laid waste 
the countiy round Aquileia. 

Constans, who then resided in Dacia, beings 
informed of these proceedings, detached a select 
body of Illyrian troops, and prepared to follow 
with tlie remainder of his forces. The contest, 
however, was soon terminated by the conduct of 
his lieutenants, who, making a feint of flying, 
drew Constantine into an ambuscade, where ht 
was slain with his attendants. His provinces 
readily transferred their allegiance to the con- 
queror, who refusing to admit his elder brother, 
Constantius, to a paitlcipation, maintained the 
undisputed possession of by far the greater part 
of the Roman empire, 
y^ p Ten years afterwards, Constans was ta- 

35 / ken off by Magnentius, an ambitious ge- 
neral of barbarian extraction, who had 
been conupted by the assistance of Marcellinus. 
At a splendid entertainment, given by tlie latter 
at Autun, to the nobles of Gaul, Magnentius en- 
tered the apartment, invested with the diadem 
and purple ; and the guests being surprised into 
an instant approbation of his treason, before morn* 
ing, Magnentius was master of the troops and 
treasures of the city of Autun. Constans, who < 
was then hunting in a neighbouring forest, on 
hearing .this unexpected event, attempted to fly 
into Spaing but being overtaken by a party of 
light-horse, was instantly put to death* 
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Caul and Italy Immediately submitted to Mag;- 
netitius ; while Illyricam, comprehending the 
martial countries from the Danube to the extre- 
mity of Greece, obeyed the government of Ve*> 
tranio, a veteran of experience and reputation* 
Th» general, listening to the ambitious counsels 
of Constantina, the widow of Annibalianus, as- 
sumed th^ diadem also, and contracted an allt* 
ance with Magnentius. 

On the first news of these revolutionary move- 
ments, Constantius turned his- whole attention to 
this quarter ; and in order to divide hib' enemies, 
professed his readiness to acknowledge Vetranio 
as his partner in the empire ; but rejected all idea 
•f treating with Magnentius, the mui-derer of his 
brother, and whose death he was determined to 
revenge. 

Vetranio accordingly having withdrawn from 
his recent alliance with Magnentius, advanced to 
Sardicawith a vety ntmierous army, in order to 
have an interview with Constantius, and to regu- 
late their joint operations against the usurper. 

The two armies having assembled in a large 
plain, near the last-mentioned city, Constantius 
and Vetranio, their commanders, were called 
upon to explain the situation of publick affairs. 

The precedency of rank and speech was al*- 
lowed to Constantius, who acquitted himself 
with so much ability, that the officers on both 
sides saluted him as their lawful sovereign; 
while the troops caught the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
and the plains of Ss^ica resounded with, " Long 
live the son of Constantine !" Vetranio, asto- 
nished and confounded at the tergiversation of 
his troops, prostrated himself at the feet of the 
empevor,. whom he had met as an equal ; and 
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beings raised from the ground by CoDstantius^ 
and assured of favour and protection, quietly re«- 
tired to the enjoyment of ease and affluence in » 
private station. 

The contest with Magnentius had a more for- 
midable aspect, and presented all the horrors of 
civil war ; to prevent which, Constantius offered 
to cede all the provinces beyond the Alps. Thla 
tender was insultingly rejected ; and MagDentio^ 
deigned only to promise the emperor pardon, on 
condition that he instantly abdicated the .throne* 

Jt was • evident now that force of arms must 
decide the important contest* Ms^nentius was 
besieging Mursa, when the approach of Cgn- 
stantius warned him to pre]>are f<H* battle. Th^ 
son of Constantine having animated his soldiers 
with an harangue, retired to a neigbbo^ring 
church, and committed to his generals and to 
God the conduct of this decisive day. With vai- 
rious turns of fortune, the engagement waa 
isaaintained till night, and ended with the defeat 
of the usurper, who, after performing prodi- 
gies of valour, was oblig^ to seek safety by 
flight. 

The approach of winter pi«vented any further 
operations of consequence ; but scarcely had 
Magnentius fixed Ms residence at Aquileia, be« 
lore Rpn>e and Jtaly, owning their lawful sov«* 
reign, Qblig-ed him U) retire with the remains oi 
his army into the province of Qauh 

It was now the turn of Magnentius to sue in 
vain ; for C(»istantine was inei^rable to all his 
entreaties. Finding, thereforei his situation de&- 
'4>erate, he fell upoo his own sword to escape be- 
ing delivered up tp the emperors His brother 
I^ec^ntius followed the* aamt f sQUupte » md Xhs 



inl^idL tranquiflity was confirmed by exacuting^ 
die most guilty of the (Niitisans of MagnentiQS. 

The whole Reman empire was once more 
vaked under the sway of Constantius ; but the 
triumphs of his arms seemed only to establish 
the influence of the eunuchs, who alternately 
governed the emperor by his fears, his inddence, 
and his vanity. Of these slaves, the roost dis- 
tinguished was the chambeiiain Eusebius, who 
ruled the monarch and the palace with absolute 
sway, and by his artful suggestions persuaded 
his master to add a new crime to the long list of 
unnatural murders which had taken place in 
the femily of Constantine, by the condemnation 
of Callus, his only surviving cousin, eaa:ept 
Jolum. 

Gallds had been invested with the purple in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, and afterwards mar- 
rkd to the princess Constandna. He then fixed 
his residence at Antioch, and from thence ad- 
ministered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
prxfecture. But though he behaved with frater- 
nal affection to Julian, his general conduct was 
tyrannical and disgusting ; and having at last in- 
sulted Constantius in the persons of two of his 
ministers, whom he put to death with savage cm* 
dty, he was ordered to appear before the empe- 
vor. While he reluctantly complied, he was ar- 
rested ; and being stripped of the ensigns of his 
dignity, suffered in prison at Pola in Istria, like 
the vilest male&ctor. 

His brother Julian, who now, exclusive of 
the emperor, alone survived of the numerous 
posterity of Constantius Chkmis, was involved 
in the disgrace of Callus ; but after some months' 
i;onficement9 in the court of Milan, his life was 
C z 
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prmttTfed b3r tl»e gemenms inte^rGBf^ime 6P tb0v 
en^ress £uselna» and At)ielis aasigiwd aa tbe 
place of his honoural^e exHi;* Tbis citf was 
highly agreeable to a priace oC Jiilm'a lasti^ 
From his early youth he had evmced a pr^pei»* 
Bity to tbe learnings manners, and religion oS 
the Greeks ; and in the schools of Atheiia he 
established that pre-possession in. favour of kts 
talentS) which was soon diffused o?er the Romitn 
world. 

Constantitts finding himself unequal to tbe 
sole government of such a mighty empire^ 
surrounded by barbarous nations, adopting tbo 
advice of Eusebia, in opposition lo that of the 
eunuchs, soon recalled Julian, whom he maiw 
ried to his sister Helena, and appointed htm. m, 
Cfisar, to reign over the countries beyond itie 
Alps. 

Though the ministers of Constantius had net 
been able to ward off this blow against their 
infiuence, and retain Julian in a state. of inacti«v 
vity, they determined, by the most insidious 
msoioeuvres, to render his pditical existence dis-« 
agreeable to him. They removed from aboot 
his person all his confidential friends ; and, un^ 
cler pretence of showing him jrespect) placed 
gtiards over him, rather to observe hi» motionar 
than to defend him from danger* His lettera 
were <^ened in their presence ; and so vigilantr 
was their jealousy, that he feund it necessary 
to forbid his friends corresponding with him or 
visiting him, lest they should incur suspicion, or 
himself he exposed to risk. 

On his quitting the court of Milan' for Gaul, 
^heie the empire was menaced by the barba« 
tians; he wa^ surrounded widi ob6Qrv^a9.spie8i 
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and o|)|KmeiilB» whoa9 sladjr it w«s to control 
his actiottB) and eurb his pcywer. Yet MiudBt 
these obstacles and intrigues^ his first can^Muga 
was jbrtuoatey and hia success determined the 
QOiperor to increase iiis aiotiuvity ; bnt in order 
to lessen the merit of this £aivoiuv an officer wi» 
placed over Julian, with the most mortifyioi^ 
QontemptyOia he had been accessary to the 
deatnictioQ of his own bvother Galhis. 

Ii»d not Julian possessed a great share oB 
prudence uid address, as well as the sincere af* 
fection of his troo{>s, it would have been impos* 
$jhle for him at once to contend with so many 
secret machinatioBs of pretended Mends, and 
the continual irruptiona of open enemiest who 
siNRnettmea attached him on all sides* Whilst 
the C«aar scarcelf passed a day wdftout a con-* 
^t, Conatantius led a life «^ indolence at Milan, 
during rmny months. Having, however, re- 
ai^ved to return into the east, he indulged his 
pride and curiosity by paying a visit to the an- 
^ ctent capital, before he set out from Italy* Ac- 
cordingly, he entered Rome at the head of a 
triumphal procession ; was lodged in the palace 
of Augustus, presided in the senate, and har- 
ssngued the people. On seeing the temple of 
Jupiter, the publick baths, the amphitheatre, the 
tomb of Adrian, the theatre of Pompey, the* 
fonim of Tniiani and other spteodid edifices, ho 
exclaimed, ^< Fame, which exaggerates all othep 
^ things, falla short of the truth in her account 
^ of l£ome." He would not enter the senate* 
house, however, till the altar of victory and 
other remains of pagan superstition were re- 
moved : and by several sanguinary edicts, he 
eodeavwiced |p raol OHt idolatry and divina* 
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tion, which w&old have been more efibcttiatly^ 
checked by exposmg them to merited' ridicule^ 
and contempt. 

After spending thirty days in Rome, his de-- 
parture was hastened by the intelligence of the 
distress and danger of the Illyrian proi^nces ; 
but, to perpetuate the memory of this Tisit, he 
ordered the largest of the Egyptian obeliaks 
which Constantine had designed to decorate hls^ 
new City, to foe transported from the banks of 
the Nile, and erected in the great circus of thtr 
old metropolis. 

Julian continued to reap fresh laurels^ all* o^ 
nrhich he referred to the emperor, who on his 
part accepted, without scruple, the apprc^ria-* 
tion and the glory. In fact he carried this so 
£ar, that in the account he published of the \m^^ 
portant victory gsuned by his cousin at Stras-- 
burgh, he attributed the whole honour to him« 
self, without even naming the conqueror. Yet 
it must not be denied, that Constantius had some: 
title to military reputation of his own : for he- 
j^ jy had personally fought the Quadi and Sar« 

359/ niatians, both warlike nations, and had« 
obliged them to sue for peace* But 
though brave when engaged in war, he loved: 
peace and did every thing in his power to main* 
tain it, particularly with the Pei^ians, against' 
whom he did not commence his march till driven 
to extremity* 

This unavoidable war brought the intrigues 
against Julian to a crisis.^ ' The magnitude of 
Sapor's preparations, and perhaps the emperor's- 
jealousy of the Caesar, induced him to require a 
lehiforcement of his chosen troops. This order, 
which was peremi^ry, reaching Julian at a. 



mmn^it of difficttkf and danger, when the Picts 
and Scots were ravaging Britain, gave him the 
most sensiye wieaBiness ; to aggravate which, he 
had every reason to apprehend that, should hit 
forces be diminished, the Germans, whom fear 
only ke|>t in awe, would soon re-enter GauU 

In this critical situation he determined to sa* 
ciifice his feelings to his duty, and to show the 
pc^oiptkude of his obedience to the imperial 
will ; sencting therefore for Decentius, who 
Was charged with the emperor's commission, he 
professed his acquiescence, but hinted, that the 
troops required had enlisted on condition of not 
b^g compelled to pass the Alps, and that there 
might be danger in violatii^ the engagement. 

£vents verified the prediction : no sooner was 
Decentius ready to depart with the troq>s he 
had selected, tlum the murmurs of discontent 
spread from tent to tent. The soldiers at last 
found words, and opei^ complained that they 
were sent to the extremity of the world, and 
obliged to leave their wives, their chUdren, and 
their friends, a prey to the barbarians. To re* 
teove this cause of o^^xwition, Julian permitted 
them to take their families with them, and ol« 
fered them conveyances at the publick expense* 
*-«-He carried his attention to the dischargie 
of . his duty stiE fWrther; and as he knew 
the aitad^ment of his soldiers, be advised De« 
ceotins not to. lead them through Paris, the 
place of his residence,, lest they should be tempted 
to sOToe act of violence on the prospect of leav- 
ing Inm;. The commander, however, Sd not 
think it reasonable to re&se the indulgence whidi 
they ardently begged, ^f being permitted to bid 
Iheir gener^ farewei. Julian received tbew 



with kindness; and from his tribunal, gratefhlly^' 
eommemorated their past exploits, and concloded, 
with recommending a prompt and cheerful Dbe^ 
dience to the commands of Constanlius* 
. The soldiers beard the latter part of his speecli 
in gloomy silence ; and after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The officers were 
entertained by the Caesar ; and when they retired 
from the feast, mutually lamented the severity^ 
of their fete,, which tore them from a general 
Ihey loved, and from a country which containec^ 
all they held dear. The common soldiers on 
this occasion had likewise been indulged wkh 
wine : their ^int^ were elevated to a sufficient^ 
pitch of daring or suffi^ring ; and conspiracfy 
the only expedient which could prevent the 
dreaded separation, was proposed, a& it has been 
imagined, by some warm partisans of Julian^ 
and approved by the whole army. 

The &rment increased ;^ and at the hour of 
midnight, the impatient multitude encompassed 
the palace of Caesar, and pronounced the irre«^ 
Tocal^e words^ ** Julian Augustus." 

The prince strenuously rejected tiie profTered 
honour, and by securing the doors, endeavoured 
to seclude his person from their tumultuary at- 
tachment ; but no sooner had the dawn appeared^ 
than the soldiers forcibly entered the paiace, and 
with a respectful Tiolence, seized the person of 
juHaQ) placed him in his tribunal, and made 
the air ring with the salutations of Augustus. 

Till the third hour of the day Julian remair.- 
ed inflexible to their prayers, their reproachef, 
^and their menaces. He entreated them not to 
sutly the fame of so many victories by the crime 
of rebellion f; and undertook to procure the emi* 



peror's pardon for what they had done) and 
even the revocation of the order which had oc- 
casioned their revolt. The only answer they 
made, was ^ that if he wished to live^ he must 
•* consent to reign ;" and then elevating him on 
a shield, they placed a military collar on his 
head, by way of a diadem ; while Julian be- 
trayed every symptom of chagrin and grief at 
the investiture he had received, though it is pro- 
l)able that a great part of it was affected. 

Having accepted the dignity of Augustus, he 
was determined to support it : but yet wished 
by every method of conciliation with Constan- 
lius, to save his country from the horrors of a 
civil war. For this purpose, he penned, in his 
own name and that of the army, a very respect- 
lid epistle, acknowledging the supremacy of 
Constantius, and the irregularity of his own elec- 
tion, and conceding every thing, except the sove- . 
reignty of the provinces beyond the Alps with ' 
aU their appendant royalties, which he claimed 
in full right. 

Preparations for war accompanied the nego^ 
ciations for peace. As soon as the season of the 
year permitted, Julian took the field against th« 
Attuarii, a tiibe of the Franks who had ravaged 
the frontiers of the empire, and penetrating into 
their countiy, conquered them with great lossy 
and fixed his winter quarters at Vienna. 

When the ambassadors of Julian, who had 
experienced many delays in their journey to the 
east, were introduced to the presence of Con- 
stantius, they found him in great agitation, and 
violently incensed against their master. The 
death of Helena had dissolved the domestick con- 
aexion between then)> and the empress Eusebia^ 
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the constant patroftes^ of Juliair, was Mewnrt^ 
no more. The empcmr was thetefore left t.^ 
lolkiw the impulses of his >own passions, and tis^ 
artful fiuggestions of his ministers. He inforrti.<*. 
•cd Julian, that the only conditions on whicH 
either he or his adlierents could hope for pardoi^ 
was to renounce the rank of Augustus, and to 
acknowledge himself a dependant on the supreme 
* head of the empire. 

Irritated at receiving such humiliating terms^ 
Julian now resolved boldly to commit his life 
And fortune to the chance of a civij war- The 
haughty epistle of Constantius was read before 
a military audience: and the faint proposal ckf 
Julian to resign the purple, if he could obtain 
the consent of his electors, was drowned in the 
repeated acclamations* The assembly was dis* 
missed ; and a message being returned to Con« 
fttantius full of contempt, hatred, and resent- 
ment, Julian publicly declared that he commit'^ 
ted his safety to the immoital gods, and thus 
renounced the religion as well as the friendship 
oi the son of Constantine. 

The circumstances of the emperor of Gaul re^ 
quired vigorous and immediate exertions. He 
discovered that the barbarians had been invited 
to invade his provinces, and he had also the 
forces of Constantius to contend with. Where* 
A. D. ^'^^ assemblifig his army in the vicinity 
361. of Basil, he speedily detached ten thou- 
sand men under Nevitta, through Khsetia 
and Noricum ; an equal number, led by Joviu* 
and Jovinus, were ordered to follow the course 
of the highways through the Alps and the 
northern confines of Italy, and both detach*> 
itients to join their sovereign under the walls of 
Sirmium. 
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Meanwhile Julian, with thfee thcmsand vo» 
binteers, plunged into the recesses of the Mar* 
cian forest, and emerging between Ratisbon and 
Vienna, seized a fleet of light vessels ; and com- 
iBitdog Mmself and his followers to the ra|>id 
stream of the Danube, in eleven days landed 
within a few miles of Sirmium. 

His two generals having carried all before 
them, soon effected a junction with their master 
at the appointed rendezvous, from whence 
Julian dispatched an apology for his conduct 
to the principal cities of the empire, trusting to 
Ms arguments as well as his arms. With the 
duplicity of a hypocrite, rather than the e& 
frontery of a daring apostate, he took care to 
word his manifestoes according to the prevailing 
religion of the people he addressed. He like* 
wise assisted at christian service, and pagan sa* 
crifices, in order to conciliate opposite interests ; 
and by his policy united with his prowess, had 
made considerate progress towards establishing 
faimsell^ not only a partner but para- ^ jj 
mount in the empire, when he was in- sgi.' 
formed of the almost sudden death of 
Cofistantius. 

That prince having disengaged himself from 
the Persians by a hasty peace, had advanced 
precipitately against his rival, when a fever, oc- 
casioned by the tigitation of his mind, or the fa* 
tigues of his journey, obliged him to halt at 
Mopsucrene, a little town about twelve miles 
beyond Tarsus ; where, afifcer a short illness, 
"*• Constantius breathed his last, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his feign. 
In person he was diminutive, but capable of 
exertion when occasion required « he was tern* 
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perate* Imt. BX^m^ly uxorious ; . ai\d» in a word, 
inherited the defectii without t)ie abilities of his 
lather. In religion lie was rather a sectary 
than a Christian. 

The eunuchs who sjirrounded tfee court o^ 
Poi^stfuitinoplf;, made a feeble attempt to pror 
long their powefj by electing another e^mperor 
suited to their owa t^te ; but their iptrigue^ 
were rejected by the army, and two o^ers of 
rank were dispatched to assure Julian, that every 
ftword Ia the en^pire would be draiw;o at his. com? 
mand. . 

That pripcf^, impatient to v^sit his new car 
pital, and the piacq of his birthj^ hastjened hi« 
march ; and when he reached liemcfesh al} 
Constantinople poured out to me^t apd h^hpld 
the hero >¥ho had vanquished the bari^arian^ 
of Germany, and traversed in successful career 
the whole continent of Europe. It i^^s in th9 
^ j3 tliirty-second year of his age, that heiacr 

^1. qwi^(l the undisturbed possession of the 
Roman world ; and from the moment pf 
his ascending the throne, he seems to have given 
hiniself up whplly to the duties of his station. 
He neither suffered his body nor his mind to b^ 
i:elaxed by sensual indulgences : a hasty dinner 
succeeded a morning sj^ent in business.; his sup? 
per was still more light, and, after a short in- 
terval of rest, he was awakened by the ejitrance 
of fresh secretaiies who had slept the pregeding 
^ay. He alike disdained the amu^emen^ of the 
Uieatre and the. cirqus ; and wrapped himself up 
in pagan philosophy, with which his mind had 
been early imbued. Though of low stature and 
^pleasing a^)ect, he ^as we^ ma^le, actiyei 
1^ UQcominonly expert in,^K^^ es^erpisps* Mi§ 
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memoiy was excellent, and he possessed much 
penetration and presence of mind* 

One of the first and most necessary acts of the* 
government of Julian, was the reformation of 
the imperial court, in which he acted with in- 
discriminating severity, making no benevolent 
exceptions for the age, ser\ices, or poverty of 
the domesticks of the late emperor's family ; but, 
by a single edict, reduced the palace to a desert. 

Having corrected the abuses, he next set about 
punishing the crimes of^is pi^edecessor's reign. 
A court of inquiry was instituted for this pur- 
pose) which, in its ferocious eeal, sometimes in* 
duded the innocent in the sentence of the guilty > 
tat the condemnation and death of Eusebiusy 
who had long abused the favour of ConstantiuSf 
W«» gienerally regarded as an taet of justice. 
• JuU^ discarded also the wholfe army of spie* 
imd informers which Con^tantius had kept iiy 
pay, esteeming it unworthy of htm to indulge 
suspicion, or to be always on the watch tot 
ttime* He scented to possess a Ibve of free* 
dom ; and though h5« apostacy has tarnished the 
lustre of his character^ he was not wholly desti* 
tute of Rhendlty^ even to those who opposed bitf 
favourite prejudices^ An anecdote ef Julian^ 
which confirms this ofiliiion of him, ib worthy 
t^ being recofded, 

A father had disinherited his son in conse- 
quence of hfe having renounced Christianity for 
paganism. Julian ordei*ed them both into Mft 
presence, when he thus addressed the fiwther: 
" I think nothing more unreasonable than the 
^use of force where religion ift concerned. 

* Allow your son to follow one different froin 

* yoursj a3 I dp you to profess one different 
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" from mine ; tliough I could easily oblige you 
** to renounce it." " What,'* replied the father, 
** can you speak in favour of a wretcli detested 
** by Heaven, who has preferred falsehood to 
" truth, and abjured the faith of the true God, 
** to bend the knee before an idol ?" To this the 
emperor answered, " Invectives are here ill 
" placed ;'* and then addressing himself to the 
son, " Since your father is deaf to your entrea- 
*' ties, and pays no regard to my recommeii* 
" dation, I will take care of you.'* 

However, though Julian was not an intolerent 
bigot *, he showed a glaring partiality for the ad* 
herents and the converts to polytheism. Though 
he overlooked the merit of christian constancy^ 
he nobly rewarded those Gentiles who had pre* 
ferred their gods to the favour of his immediate 
predecessors ; nor was he indifferent to the claims 
of the Christians who became proselytes to the 
lincient religion of the state. The natural tem- 
per of the s<^diery made his conquests over 
their religious tenets easy ; and the weight of an 
army in the sc^Ie of despotism, rendered the 
pious seduction of importance. The legions of 
Gaul devoted themselves to the faith as well as 
the fortunes of Julian, and assisted with fervent 
devotion and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices 
which were repeatedly offered, of whole heca« 
tombs of oxen. 

The restoration of the ancient temple of Je- 
rusalem, attracted the ambitious mind of the 
emperor ; who, in his enmity to Christianity^ 



* His cruel treatment of Athanasius, a name which will 
ever be associated with orthodoxy , reflects disgtace on 
Ihe philosophical character of Julian. 
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laltefcd liinMielf, that the completioii of the uft- 
derta]ung would be, at leaat, to furrash a spe* 
cioiis argnment agfdnst the ^th of prophecy, 
and the troth c^ reTektkm* To accomplish his 
design, he empiojred one of h» ablest generals* 
named Aljpius ; and ordered the governor of 
Paleattne to knd his moar strenuous support la 
testoring the woxk of SobmoQ to its prisdne 
lieauty* 

The Jews too, in . hopes erf obtaining a pei^ 
rSiaiient settlement in the country that was still 
.dear to them, .flocked together from every put 
.pi the empire, and coatribuied both their for- 
«tune and their labour, to accelerate the wished- 
ffor event ; but neither the power of a great 
monarch, the lesouix^es of an empire, nor the 
enthusiasm of a whole people, could effectuate 
^le purpose* Cootemporary writers record the 
preter-natural obstacles which continually in* 
terrupted, and at last put an end to the work^ 
.and Ammianus MarceUinus in particular aasefts, 
^ Ths^ horrible balls of fire breaking out from 
-*<the foundations, mth frequent and reiterated 
^ attacks, rendered the place, from time tp 
*^ time, inikGcessibk to the scorched and blasteli 
^ w<»kmen ^ and the vicKj^rious cdement con-^ 
^tmuiog in this iBa»aer obstinately and resQ- 
*<hitely bent, as it were, to drive them t;o a dis-^ 
^'ataace, the toAertaUng wa9 §njtijrely JiJ^an* 
«dGOcd»" 

Juliaa having seiUed the internal policy q£ the 
empire, and being possessed of the full powers 
both of body and mind, was desirous to signalize 
his reigo by sooie ^kndid military achievements*^ 
Sapor presented an object worthy of his arms,, 
and therefore be determined ta chastise Uiia 
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•haughty Persian, who had so long^ Braved the 
power ^nd majesty of Rome* - 

Accordingly, a considerable army was lened 
^ j^ and the generals appointed, with which 
362. Julian set out &otn Constantinople ; and 
marching through Asia Minor, reached 
Antioch, a city wkh whose effeminate amuse- 
ments and licemious manners the emperor ^nm 
soon disgusted, as the inhabitants were with th^ 
austerity of his behaviour. The Syrian Greeks 
eVen'« ventured to turn his person and pursuits 
into ridicule, and the streets resounded vrkk 
•songs and libels against the stoical apostate. 
Julian, however, with great good humour, in 
return composed an ironical confession of his 
own faults, and a severe invective against the 
effeminate manners of Antioch ; a performance 
which still remains, at once a monument of the 
wit, resentment, humanity, and indiscretion, of 
the emperor. 

At this town, as well as others which he passed 
through in the Persian expedition, Julian prac- 
tised a variety of superstitious rites to propitiate 
the gods, and to discover the issue of the vrar. 
'For this latter purpose, it is said, that he barba^ 
rously sacrificed young maidens, in order to con- 
sult their palpitating entrails'; a crime so detest- 
able, that it is difficult to believe the feet* It is 
certain, however, that he made offerings, and 
burnt incense to the sun, moon, and all the 
planets ; to the olympian and to the infernal 
gods. 

But, while he thus sought support from super- 
natural means, he seems to have neglected those 
which were obvious and ready for forwarding 
his arms. With an ill-judged haughtmess^ hQ 



Kjectad the offer made by Ibe SaracenSy to 
march in conjunction with him against the Per* 
aians. *^ The Romans^^ said he, *^ ought to 
*^ succour their alUes ; but of their assistance 
" they do not stand in need :" and when they 
asked a gratification which his (Mwdecessors had 
paid them* he added, ^ that a warlike prinae 
*^ had ircMi and not gold to bestow." On this 
the ofiended Saracens immediately joined the 
enemy, to whom they proved highly serviceable* 
The expressions he used to Arsaces, king of Ar- 
menia, who was a Christian, are still more offensive* 
Finding that he had neglected his orders to join 
his generals and b^in the war, he concluded a 
threatening letter to Uiat prince, in the subsequeot 
blasphemous terms : '' And the God whom you 
^ adore shall not be able to protect you from 
" the effects of my indignation/' If we com- 
pare the wisdom of the measures which Julian 
pursued in former wars with his improvidence 
and rashness in this, it will be difficult to assign 
a cause for the contrast* No sooner was he with- 
in the Persian territories, than he caused the 
bridge which divided the two states to be broken 
down, in order to convince his soldiers, that 
their safety depended solely on their courage, 
and that death or victory awaited them. 

After various skirmishes, sieges, and toilsome 
marches, frequently made in opposition to the opi- 
nion of his best officers, he turned from the 
banks of the Tigris, where his fleet could supply 
provisions; and with a singular infatuation caused 
thw «hips to be burnt, lest they should fall into 
the hands of his enemies during his absence*. 

Trusting to the guides of the country, who 
had promised to conduct him by a short and easy 



roifte, be set o^t with liis army ; tiat the l&^^^ 
iifhicli was to consttme tfte fleet, had searceiy 
^gim t» blaxe, btfofe the guides were discovered 
to be tredtors to his caeuse. In visdn did the Ro^ 
\itans How attempt to extingiB^ the eonfiagra** 
eion; the whole fleet was destroyed in spite ef 
liheir exertions. Jtilian hastened, as' (he only al- 
^ematire, to meet the enemy ; who, on their 
part, advanced, bat were beaten* They iedjp 
*and the imperial army pursuing them, sooci 
ibund themselves in a nrined jend desert country,. 
'ftom. which it was impossible to draw subsistence*. 
Still, however, they pressed on, hoping to ar- 
rive in more fertile regions; but the further the^r 
'advanced the more melancholy was their pros- 
pect ; while the Persians incessantly harassed 
Ifceir march, and thousands perislied by ditnight^ 
In this dilemma, the mind of Julian wa& agi*> 
ftitcd to suiph a degree, that, like Brutus in the 
fields of Philippi, he fancied that spectres^ ap- 
peared before him. A fiery meteor, which shot 
athwart the sky and vanished from his sight, con- 
'nnced him. that he had seen the menacing coun- 
tenance of the god of vmr. The Tuscan aus- 
pices warned hrm to abstain from action ; but 
^superstition giving way to reason, or rather the 
necessity of the case, the emperor pursued hts 
'march through a mountainous country, ^e hilla 
of which had been secretly occupied by the Per* 
i^ans. An alarm that his rear was suddenly at- 
tacked, brought back the astonished emperor* 
Without his cuirass,, and defended only by a 
shield which he had snatched from a seJdierj he 
hastened with a sufficient detachment to repel the 
enemy- A similar danger recalled him to the 
'ironic and at the same insturt 4fae centre jclum^ 



ed bis presence and assistance. The Persians 
fled : and Julian, eager in the pursuit, was ex- 
posed to a shower of missile weapons. A jave- 
lliiy after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced 
the ribs, and stuck with its point in his liver* 
He fell senseless from his horse, and was \x>me 
to his tent. As the blood flowed copiously from 
the wound, it is said that he caught some of it 
in his hand, and sprinkling it toward the sun, 
exclaimed, " O Galilean, thou hast conquered T' 
If this act really took place, it seems to imply a 
meditated defiance of Heaven : and that it was 
his resolution to extirpate the christian religioni 
had be returned victorious ; a design which has 
certainly been ascribed to this apostate by con* 
temporary writers. 

• After the first dressing of his wound, Julian 
was anxious to return to the combat, but he wa« 
too much exhausted to allow this. On the second 
dressing, it was declared mortal. He resigned 
himself with courage to his fate ; convinced, to 
use his own expression at this awftil moment, 
^ that he who is attached to life, when it is ne* 
" cessary to die, is as weak as he who would 
** die, when it is necessary to live." He declined 
naming any successor. " I shall cautiously re« 
" frain," said he, " from any word that may 
** tend to influence your suffrages in the election 
** of an emperor : my choice might be impru* 
" dent ; and if it should not be ratified by the 
" ccmsent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
" person whom I should recommend.— I shall 
>* only, therefore, as a good citizen, express my 
<* hopes, that the Romans may be blessed with 
" the government of a virtuous sovereign." 
His wound> from the exertion he made to 
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speaie, began to bleed afresh : he called for a 

A. b. ^I'si'i^h^ o^ cold water ; and soon after 

363. expired, in the thirty-second year of his 

age, after a short reign of one year and 

eight months, from the death of Constantius. 

The character of Julian has been pourtrayed 
in very different colours- By infidels it has ever 
been exalted to the highest pitch of perfection i 
while th^ christian writers have thrown a dark 
6Hade even over those virtues Which he really 
seems to have possessed* In fact, he appears to 
ha^ betn a compound of good and bad qua- 
lities ; but it was probably fortunate for the 
world that the latter fasd not tinfie to develops 
their Ml malignity. 

The death of Julian, in whom tht race oF 
eoHsCantias Chl<A*ur became extinct, left the 
empire wBthout a m«&t^ and without an heiiv 
The situation of ia famiihed army, exK^ompassed 
by a host of barbarian^ shortened the momently 
of grief and deliberation \ and after the remains 
of tiie emperor were decendy embsdmed, ia 
order to be interred at Taraus^ the varioiis of& 
ficers of the trmy were summoned to assist in n 
tfUirCary schslte* Th^ merits of Sallust wen* 
unanimKwsly a{!o#ed^ but the venerable prsfect, 
aliegiHg h^ inftrmitieS) strenuously declined 
the purpfe. While they debated, a few voices 
saltsted Jotrian, then inrt>Q higher ra^ than &rst 
domesticlc, with the titles of empefor and Au<» 
gilstuB: the acclamation was repeated by the 
guards \ and the new prince, astonish^ at his 
i>rtune, was invested with the imperial oma-iL 
ments, and received the oath of fidelity ftx)m 
the generflls. 
i The first order qi the new emperor, who ba3; 



mpported with cr^it the charactek'of it Ghritdaa 
ami a soldier, wits to prosecute the intended 
march ; but the news of the death of Julian 
having revived the confidence of bapor, he threw 
the r^ar guard into disorder, and with difficulty 
they reitched the city of Dura. The Tigris was 
still on their left ; and after several ineiTectual 
effortsy the army was compelled to relinquish its 
design of passing that rapid stream. Their dis* 
tress was hourly augmented by the pressure of 
fitmine, and the increasing numbers of the ene« 
my ; when the sound of peace, though concluded 
on the roost disgraceftd terms, once more in- 
spired hope into the dejected Romans. I'hc 
cession of £ve provinces and of some important 
cities, purchased the deliverance of the emperor 
and his army, from the fodom situation to whick 
they had been reduced. 

The faith of Jovian was announced to the 
people, by his displaying the banners of the cross 
al the head of his legions, in their fatiguing re* 
turn towards Constantinople. The edicts of Ju- 
lian were abolished ; and the attachment of the 
emperor to the ortliodox belief, was declared by 
the reverence he expressed for the viitues of the 
great Athanasius. This persecuted prelate was 
again seated on the archiepiscopal throne ; and- 
every part of the emperor's conduct showed his 
religion untinctured with bigotry ; and his be- 
nevolence of intention, which alike regarded all 
his subjects, whatever principles they professed. 
Impatient to occupy the palace of Constan- 
tinople, Jovian had rapidly advanced as far as 
Dadastana, a town l^ing between Ancyra and 
Nice ; while his wife with an imperial train was 
hastening to meet him, She4>rought with her. 
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their infiint son Veronianus ; and the tnoment of 
embracnig her husband seemed at hand, when, 
tike a sm>ke g( thonder, it was announced to 
her that he was no more. Having indulged 
rather freely at supper, he retired to rest ; and 
next morning was found dead in his bed. Va- 
rious causes are assigned for his sudden exit ; 
the quantity of wine,— the quality of the mush* 
rooms he had eaten,-*«the vapour of charcoal,^— « 
the smell of fresh lime, — have all been insisted 
on ; but little inquiry was made at >the time, 
from whence it may be infen^d that some one 
was interested in the concealment. His corpse 
was carried to Constantinople; and the pomp 
prepared for his entrance was changed to the so* 
lemnitaes oi his funeral, «^r reigning somewhat 
leas than twelve months. 
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The Rdgna of Falcmirdan and VateM^ Grattati^ 
Valeniimen the Seeondy and TTieodomus* 

F>R ten days after the death of Jovian, the 
Roman world remained without a master. 
At last, after several candidates had been pro- 
posed and rejected, the suffrages of the electors 
were united in favour of Valentinian, the son of 
Gratian. His ftither, fitim an obscure situation, 
had risen to the highest commands of Africa 
and Britain ; and the son had on every occasion 
displayed a manly spirit, and a vigorous mind* 
In his person he was tall, in his countenance 
dignified; and his general habits, which all 
spmng^ from virtue, had acquired him the es* 
teem and respect of the army. He professed 
the christian faith, and 'was now in the forty- 
third year of his age* 

Valentinian being thus raised to the 
purple with universal acclamation, was ^^' 
next called upon, with some degree of pe- 
remptory rudeness, to appoint a colleague* His 
intrepid looks amid the armed multitude, and 
his words, bespoke a sense of his own dignity. 
"The choice of an associate/' he observed, 
" requires deliberation ; that shall be my care ; 
** let your conduct be dutiful and consistent. 
** Retire to your quarters ; refresh your minds 
** and bodies ; and expect the customary dofta- 
* tion on the accession of an emperor," Sooil 
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after Valentinian^ having consulted the assembler 
of the chiefs, bestowed the title of Augustus on 
his brother Valcfns ; and occasioned the final se- 
paration of the Western and Eastern empire, by- 
assigning his colleague the prefecture of the £ast> 
with the capital of Constantinopre, while lie re- 
tained Illyricum, Itaiy> and Gaul^ and fixed his 
court at Milan. 

At this juncture, the barbarians were pressiit^ 
on the frontiers of the Roman empire in all 
quarters, and gradually pushing their inroads to 
the very centre. The Germans attacked Gaul 
and Rhsetia ; the Sarmatians and Quadi over*ran 
Pannonia; the Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Atta-. 
cottis, mvaded Britain ; the Asturians, Spain ; 
and the Moors, Africa. 

It required all the bravery and conduct of Va* 
lentinian, and all the skill of his generals, to 
make head against so many powerful naiicma* 
Jovian, however, was consiclered as the scourge 
of the Germans, as Theodosius was of the Picts* 
The son of the latter was equally renowned in 
arms ; and these commanders were no less dis- 
tinguished for the \igour with which they carried 
on war, than for the good faith with which they 
observed ti^eaties ^hen <mce made. ^8ome of 
1(16 other generals of Valentinian were, perhaps, 
more politick tlw>ugh less sincere. Considering 
that they had only barbarians to ded with* they 
thought it no disgrace to take advantage of them 
in the interpretation of treaties, or to sacrifice 
trutH and justice to the preservation of the in- 
Jcgrity of the empire. 

A German monarch was very nearly trapanned 
by the emperor himself) and only esca[^ the 
snare that was laid for hjm by a pt^ipitat^ flight* 
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The Sazonsy less fbrtumUet after beating one of 
Valentinian'a genen^ were afterwards surround- 
ed) and unsuspectingly cut in pieces* This de« 
testable treachery would have left a stigma on 
the character c^ the most baiharous nations, and 
in accorded with the generous spirit and high 
sense of honour that ever distinguished the Ro- 
nanpec^le» 

At this period, indeed, corruption had risen to 
ks height) and truth and honesty shrunk abash- 
ed* Vatentinian was severe in punishing those 
znimsters that abused his confidence, yet no one 
vms ever more frequently deceived. At last he 
knew not whom to trusty in such a degenerate 
state of manners* Complaints of the most se* 
rioot nature having been preferred against Ro- 
HBOMia) the governor of Africa, and a peraoQ 
of ipreat influence at court, Valentinian deter- 
mined to probe the business* Accordingly, he 
diluted Palladms as commissioner, on account 
of hia character for probity ; y^t the governor 
found ii)eatts by io^r^ue: to destroy the inde- 
pendence of his censor's report, and to keep him 
from p'iblishing the irregularities which be had 
^acovered* With consummate art, he engaged 
the officers to whom PaUadius. distributed their 
p^r to make him presents, under colour of the 
respeet which they owed to a man who was in 
such high Cavour with the emperor. The com*^ 
missioner accepted the money, and then pro* 
fieeded to examine every thing with attention, 
and found the province to be in a dej^orable 
condition, as it had be^ described by the accus- 
crs of Romanus* 

Paliaduis having informed himself of the truth 
of ^Sairs, reproved the governor nith his con*^ 
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duct in the administradon of the province, and 
avowed his resoluiaon to make a report to the 
emperor according to the truth. " You arc at 
« liberty so to do,'* said the insolent R^manus ;• 
*< but neither shall I conceal from our common^ 
** master your ^Eunlity in receiving presents, and 
^* the use you make of the trust which he re- 
/ poses in you." The conscience of PaUadiu«f 
was touched, and dreading the indignant justice 
of the emperor, entei*ed into an accommodadon 
with the governor, and promised a iavourat^* 
report. The unfortunate Afiicans, in consequehce^- 
were sacrificed ; and the complainants, by alter- 
nately employing promises and threats, were ca«- 
joled into a retracti<m of what they had alleged* 
against Homanus, without foreseeing the £ui» 
ger to which they exposed themselves. Vaien- 
tinian being thus deceived by the felse reprew 
.sentations of Palladius, which were further cor- 
roborated by the accusers recalling their chains, 
ordered the supposed, defamers of his governor 
to lose their tongues^ and even some of them to 
suffer deatb« 

But though craft and avai-ice charactemed tho 
ministers of . Valentinian in general, there were^ 
some splendid instances of a contrary conduct 
among them. The uncerity of Ipbicles may 
well contrast with the duplicity of Palladius, which 
has just been mentioned. This man being dele^. 
gated by the Epirots, to thank the emperor foe 
the uprtglit government of Probus, who presided 
over their province ; and Valentiniant su^tecting 
that these thanks were the result of entreaty, or 
extortetl by threats, said to Iphicles, « Are you 
« really and truly charged by your, countrymen 
« to ^ive me thanks I" , The reply, though con* 



nmtt4Dtnitht wndd have done Ifonovr to the 
dextenlf of a modem jeault : *^ They imdoiibt- 
^cdijrgaanesieiii ehai^ to come and expreM 
^ fibeir gittdtude to yon ; hut when I received the 
*^ cmaummaoj then* eyes were fiHed with tears." 

VaieodiiiaBy thoagh often duped, took the most 
aedoloas pains to discover the troth, and with un* 
ttienling severity punished every deviation in 
ethers &om their duty. His wife Severa, who 
had anjuatiy* acquired an estate, he first obliged 
to reateoe it^ and then- repudiated her for the fauk« 
He eThihitftd many egcamptes of torture, and even 
barniaf^ jdive unfaithful officers ; and yet the pu« 
nifihflaenta he mflicted seldom operated as a wam« 
log on others* 

Indeed he was ao much the dave of se1f-con«^ 
oekt, and entertained such a high idea of his sa« 
gacity and talents, that it was probably con^ 
«dered as mentcnicHis to- deceive him* No one 
daned advise lor fear «£ emending, him : he was 
easily provoked; and hi» anger, when once ex*> 
cited, was little short of madness* When his 
ministers, however, saw htm giving way to his 
passion, they tooLcare to pretend having just re* 
ceired inteUigence that some province was me- 
naoed 1^ the baiiMoiacis, on which he i>ecame 
^rfectiy tractable :. and throughout his whole 
neign indeed he waa fiiUy employed in repress* 
ifig-the iocui^oBB.of the numerous enemies that 
CBvieoned hiK division; of the empire*, and in 
giving enecgy to the feeble cbuncite of Vaiens* 
The Quadi were the hat objects of his enmity* 

• The five great theatves of the «w^ar were .Germany, 
Britain, Africa^the Danube, and the East, in all which 
Valentinian took SMi4tctive part, either p.ersynally or by 
his |;enerftls. 
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These having profoked him beyend'ttU sirfRiraaee 
or forgiveness, he reviied their amhasaadors 'who 
had come to sue for mercjr, In lapguage at once 
gross and intemperate t but while he was straitiing; 
his voice, and the violence of his gestures express- 
ed the agitation of his soul, he borst a blood-ves- 
8el> and fell speechless into the arms of his attend* 
ants. He died at the age of fifty-fiv^ 
•^- ^' after having reigned twelve years ; and 
left his throne to his son Gradan, whom 
he had invested with the purple from his eariieet 
youth. The stem temper of Valentinian gene- 
rally rendered him insensible to the dictates of 
humanity : he considered clemency as a weak- 
ness, and severity as a virtue* Yet he was not 
without bright parts in his character. In an ssge 
of religious contention, his wise and moderate ad- 
nunistration contributed to soften the manners, 
and abate the prejudices of j*eligious factions. 

But to return to Valens. In the second year 
of this prince's reign, a competitor arose, in the* 
person of Procopius, a kinsman of Julian. A 
rumoHr prevailed, that he had been invested 
with the imperial purple by the Apostate, before 
the altar of the Moon at CsurhaB ; and certain it 
was, he had some pretensions, either natural or 
delegated, to tl)e empire. On the election of 
Jovian he was remwed to a distance, by being 
appointed to conduct the corpse of Julian to 
Tarsus, and to superintend the celebration of tils' 
obsequies. When the ceremony was concluded, 
Procopius withdrew himsdf from the eyes of the 
puiiick, and all endeavours to discover his retreat 
proved ineffectual. In fact, he had concealed 
himself with a friend in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, which he occasionally entered in disguiscj 
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ift order to observe the dis^oaitkMi of men't 
BiindS) in regard to the reigning prince* 

Iloding9 after so^ae time, that the character 
of Vaiens was despised^ and himself absent in 
^na, bufiied with his preparations against the 
Got&s ; ProcopiuG) clothed in a purple vest, ap» 
peawd» aa if he had risen from the dead, in the 
midst c^ Coastaxitinople.. The soldiers i^ceived 
hmi with ahouta of joy and. vows of fidelity : the 
malcontents fiocked to his standafd ; the magis« 
trates were seized ; the prisons and arsenals bruke 
open; and^ in the space of a few hours, Proco* 
pnis became laoaster of the imperial city* The 
Gothick princes gladly contracted an alliance 
with him ;. and several cities and provinces either 
voluntarily acknowledged the dominion of the 
^isorper, or submitted to the force of his arms. 
The countenance and support of Faustina, widow 
of the emperor Constantiusy added dignity to his 
claims ; and the princess Constantia,, scarcely live 
years oldy being, shown to the army, they una** 
nimously swore that they would protect the 
royal infant with the last drop of their blood. 

Vaiens was at Cssarea when he first received 
mtelUgence of this rebellion. Despairing of hi 9 
fortune on account of the external foes he had at 
the same time to combat, he proposed to nego- 
ciale with the usurper, and abdicate the purple* 
From this design he was dissuaded by his mi^ 
nisters* The, prefect Sallust, who had been dis- 
placedf was again restored to his authority ; and 
the affections of the people being in some mea« 
sure conciliated by this appointment, the soldiers 
of Procopius began to desert his standard, as 
rajHdly as tbey had joined it* In two successive; ' 
engagements s^ Thyatira and Nacosia, the kins* 
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mftfiof lulkm wia betftjed bf Ms «roop« $ mkS^ 
after wandering' some tifne among the woodsy h^ - 
wad taken np^ and carried bound to^e empennv 
who cansedhtm to be decapkaled. 

Had Valens only exerted himself to defend, 
the power with wiieh lie was legkiraateiy in^ 
Yested agamst all opponents, he might hn^ ap« 
peared i*espectable, if -ftot prMse-worth^ ^ but 
his crttel itbsHrditT- in attempting to fester the 
consciences of men, and tormenting liis subjects 
fcr their ofnnions, deserves our execration. A- 
sedous Arian himseH^, he inveteratdy persecuted 
1^ orthodox ; against whom he thoc%ht ^4&Sm 
grace, exchision from offices, and ispoliations of 
properly, and even exile, insuffieient^ but tAao- 
employed tortures und death. Eighty «cc4e^ 
maslicks deputed by the clergy of CSonstanCinople^. 
to <:om^ain of having an Arian bishop placed 
«ver them- by the emperor, were ordered to be 
put to death. The prefect, however, feaiing lest 
such an execution -should excite o&mmotions, pot-' 
them on board a vessel^ which being carried to a. 
sufficient distance from the-shore by the ministers- 
of his vengeance, was erueHy «et on '#re, and: 
consumed | the assassins escaping in a boat. 

Withali the superstitbus prej^ees «f a littte:. 
mind, the attention of Valens was equally di» 
rected to divinesj to sorcerers and astrol(^fers> 
ddSverers of oraclesj fortune-tellers, and the de- 
ceivers and deceived <^ every kind. Every book 
containing circles or lines, figures of animals, <h* 
delineations of tite human body, "was held to be 
the abominable collecticHisof a.diabolicfdiicience> 
cmd an mstrument of «orceiy, deserving to be 
committed to the flames. These were sought, 
for with the most vexatteus industry and per^ 
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severing ^Ugence ; and the most saCred retire- 
ments of do¥Destick Ufe were raOBacked for their 
discovery* Unhappy were these in whose po»- 
se;s»Qn such manuscripts were fouiidf which 
though there only by chance, brought on the pos- 
seatorthe same punishment, as if they had been 
applied to forbidden arts. Examples exist of 
this notorious injustice, and even of the iniquity 
of BKiuisitors, wIk> multiplied the nymber of the 
giulty, by concealing interdicted books in places 
(mn whence they might easily be drawn, to ob* 
tain the stipulated reward. 
. Ind^d, every thing which appeared to bear 
any relation to magick was reputed a crime ; and 
it was no difficult matter fi>r malicious ingenuity 
to tortiire the most innocent actions and i^^pear^ 
ancea into suspicion of guilt« Festua, the pro- 
ooQsuJl of Asi^ exerted . his alxlities in such dis* 
coveries. He put the philoa(^>her C«ranius to 
death, merely for having, in a letter to his wife, 
made use; of at term employed in sorcery. A 
womstfi, by certain words, cured the pro-consul's 
daughter of a fever, s^d was rewarded by being 
condemned to death as- an infernal agent. A 
young, man haying touched the marble of a bath 
with the fingers pf both his hands^ and then ap- 
plied them successively to his chest, pronouncing 
the. four yowe^ as a c|\arm against a complaint 
in his stomi^chy was unmediately executed as a 
sorcerer and magician. Such were the barba* 
rities exercised^by the ministers of the snperati* 
tious Valeps ; ^ but as it has been judiciously ob* 
served, ^^ if the emperor looked upon magick as 
" a vain science, be ought, not to have been alarm* 
^ ed at it : but if on the contrary, he had any 
^ iaith to it, he ought to have allowed it ; since 
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*^ the execution of what is foretold depended no^ 
^ upon liim*" This reflection peculiaply appiiei» 
to a prediction relative to himself. The en»— 
peror^ on being informed that some person having " 
consulted an oracle to know who was to be hi&^ 
successor, and was told that his name begasm^ 
with TTieody ordered all the bearers of those &ta]. 
tetters to be massacred* The persecution fell' 
heaviest on the pagan philosophers, who had eM*^ 
tremely increased under Julian the apostate, and 
who constituted a kind of religious society in 
which polytheism was professed. 

Tlie rigorous statutes he passed on: other mat* 
ters of morals and police, and the still greater 
severity with which tliey were carried into exe- 
cution, excited a general detestation against 
Valens ; and the last time he left Constantino|^e» 
its mhabitai^ts swore; he should never re-enter that 
city and find them there. ^ May Valens be 
^ burnt aUve !" became a common impreeatioa> 
gainst him ; and the curse proved prophedck. 

During the whole reign of Valens, he hail 
carried on war with the Qpths ; and ^esc people^, 
tfiough repeatedly beaten and admitted to term«f 
were too numeixius to be qui^, and had t^ 
many eneniies not to pant for pevenge. Having 
*been expelled from thMr possessions along th^ 
snouths of the Borysthenes and Niest^r, and 
impelled forwards by the. Huns, a barbarous na«. 
tiph from the north-west of Asia, they presented 
Ihemselves on the banks of the Danube^ to th€| 
Bumbei: of two hundred thousand men* earnestly 
entreating the Romans to grant them a passage^^ 
and receive them into the ei^pire, Valens im- 
prudently gave them settlements in Thrace $; 
but spon after being irritated with bad usfigej! 



ibcftock up aims under their king Fritigenn 
0od> btli^ joined by the Huns aod AltiQSi once 
aore prepai-ed to take the field. 

Durii^ diese distractions in the Easti the en^ 
peror Gnidaa, who had mounted the throne of 
the West on the death of his father, and had his 
m&Dt brother Valentinian associated w'^ him, 
was engaged in a serious and bloody contest 
mth the Alemanni. The intelligence that Gra- 
tian intended to lead his forces to the assistance 
of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the turbulent 
Akmanni the moment of successful invasion* 
They passed the Rhine on the ice^ amounting to 
forty thousand men ; and the youthful emperor 
having collected his forces, marchedagainst ttiem, 
accompanied by the experienced Nanienus, and 
MellobaudeS) who united hi his person the cha^ 
lacters of count of the domesticks and king of 
the FranJjLs. In the plains of Alsace, the well- 
F^^ictised evolutions of the Romans triumphed 
over the valour of the Alemanni, five thousand 
of whom, after the death of their king, ^ j^^ 
<«^ped into tlie woods and mountains, ssr.' 
The emperor pursued the enemy into their 
own country, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. Oratian, though then only nineteen years 
tf age, gave such an earnest of courage and con>- • 
^ct, that he inspired his subjects with the firm 
h^^s of a IcMig and auspicious reign. 

While Gratian was thus receiving the homage 
and appUiuse of his subjects, Valens, as we have 
ah^ady seen, was detested by his people, and 
Wrrounded by enemies. At last he was urged by 
the clamours of the multitude to march against 
the bari>arians whom he had incautiously ad- 
is^ted into his dominions. The turbulence of. 
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the citizens cons^red mth .the,irashne89 of Va- 
Jens to hasten the downfal of the Roman empire* 
Some of the jgenerals df the eniperor having ob^ 
tained partial victories over the Goths, ^md 
abundance of spoil, Valens tiow determined 1^ 
«hare in the gloiy of their victories, and with a 
numerous army advanced to Adrianople* 

The imperial camp was pitched under the 
walls of that city, and a council assenibled to 
decide the fate of the emperor and the empire. 
The obsequious eloquence of those prevailed, 
who represented every doubt of victory as un- 
worthy the majesty of the Roman monarch 5 
and though certain intelligence was brought that 
Gratian was advancing by hasty marches, at the 
head of his victorious legions, to insure, by Tii& 
junction, the success of the Gothick war, the evil 
genius of Valens, reinforced by the "Insidious 
fidvice of his lieutenants, pursued him ; and he 
rushed with a blind impetuosity on death and 
destruction. 

Leaving his "baggage and tnilitary treacsu^e 
under a strong guard, the emperor marched 
from Adrianople to attack the Goths, who were 
encamped about twelve miles distant. By some 
mistake, the right wing arrived in sight of the 
enemy a considerable time before the left ; and 
the isoldiers of the latter, 4n endeavouring to 
quicken their pace^ were thrown into unavoid* 
able confusion. The treachery of Fritigem, one 
jof the emperor's lieutenants, forwarded the sue* 
cestf of his countrymen the Goths ; and in a short 
time the I«»perial rivalry fled before the Gothick 
«quadt!ons, while the Roman infantr)*^, abandcmed 
^ j^ and warrounded on every side, was broken 
373 ' and cut to pieces. Valens, wounded and 
deserted by his ^ardsi is said to have 



hetn removed ^m the field oT battle by a few 
&ithful adherents to a neigh.bourinj^ cottage) 
which, while they endeavoured to dress his wound^ 
was set on fire by the enemy, and m it was con- 
sumed the emperor of the East. A boy, who 
escaped from a window, alone survived to inform 
the barbarians of the inestimable prize tliey had 
lost by their rash conflagration. 

In this unfortunate battle, besides the empe- 
ror, two generals, two great officers of the palace, 
thirty-five tribunes, and two thirds of the Roman 
army, perished. The remainder was only saved 
by the approach of the night, and the calm cou- 
rage of Victor and Richomer, amidst the gene- 
laJ consternation. 

The pride of the Goths was elated by their 
victory, but their avarice was disappointed by 
the obstinate resistance of Adrianoplc, in which 
the greatest part of the imperial wealth had been 
secured. At length, raising the siege, they 
poured into the -suburbs of Constantinople ; 
and while they gaaed with admiration on the 
imperial capital of the East, a party of SaracenS) 
in the Roman pay, i^ushing from one of the gates; 
pat them to the rout. The Goths retiring, pos- 
sessed themselves of the narrow pass of Succi 
in the defiles of Mount Hsemns, whence they 
gradually spread themselves as far as the confines 
of Italy and the Adriatick sea. 

On the first reception of these barbarians into 
the empire, their sons had been distributed 
through the cities of the east- Those youths 
evincing a disposition, on the death of Valens, td 
deliver themselves from bondage, became the 
victims of an indiscriminate slaughter in every 
place where they resided ; and by this cruel po- 
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Ucy the eastern -empire wa$ delivered Mm tl>ei« 
xnachirmtionsi* 

By the de^th of Valens, GratiaHi exclusive of 
his share of the west, found himself possessed of 
the whole eastern empire ; a burthen which his 
modesty taught him he was unable to bear, un^ 
assisted and alone. Indeed, from the descrip- 
tion given us of the miserable state of the empire 
at this time, by contemporary authors, it is evi- 
dent that a youth of twenty, and a child of tei> 
years of age, must be incompetent to managQ 
so mighty a machine, composed of such jarring 
and discordant elements, " The whole country,** 
say they, " from Constantinople to the Italiai^ 
Alps is wet with Roman blood. Scythia, Thrace^ 
Macedonia, Dardania, Dacia, Thessaly, Achaia^ 
Epiri, Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Gaul, swarm 
with Goths, Sarmatians, Quadi, Huns, Vandal^ 
Franks, Germans, and Marcomans. Nothinf^ 
has escaped their rapacity ; all ranks at)d ageii 
have suffered from their fury. How many emi- 
nent persons of eitheir sex, how many consecrated 
virgins, have undergone the most dreadful hard* 
sbips as the preludes only of a hard captivity t 
Bishops have beei^ massacred with their clerg/f 
churches destroyed, and the most beautiful couoi* 
tries covered with ashes." 

To aggravate those calamities, the Rom%n 
army, on the defeat of Valens, had in one day 
lost its bravest officers, and best-tried soldiers ^ 

hile the enemy had gained additional confi- 
dence, and were inspired with fresh vigour to 
flare and to endure. Gratian, however, having 
gathered the wrecks of the forces together, 
\^iited them with his own untouched legions, and 
thus opposed a barrier SkgaiASt th/e fuithe;* pro* 
gress of the barbarians^ 
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"Bttt all hrs indotir and aH his activity would 
probaidjr have been in vain, had he not been 
assisted by Theod<mus» af^fwards called The 
Greaty whom he prevailed on to become ^ j^^ 
his associate hi the honours and toils of 379. * 
empire. It seems indeed that Gratnn 
in thift choice was willing to atone, in the person 
of the son, for the injustice suffered by Thco- 
dosius, the father, three ^rears before. This it* 
Instriods general, after having subdued Biitain, 
and by his \ictorious arms restored peace to 
AInca, perished on a scaffold at Carthage, a 
victim to his envious calumniators, who, under 
fikise accusations^ had practised on the inexpe« 
fience of the young emperor, and extorted a sen* 
Ibboe of condemnadon from h(m against one of 
ma. best fri«)cbu Theodosius, the younger, after 
hia idler's catastrophe) reitred to Spain^ whert 
ka lived in obscurity, at the time C^tiau suin«* 
ftMtitd him to ^are the throne of the Eafrt. R 
appears, that he was fductaitly drawa from the 
firraquB aeenea of privaite life; but hating once 
aaaumedthe reins of empire,, he managed them 
Irith eneigy and decision. Gratian havinjg^ 
placed them in such able handS) returned to* 
arards the west, satisfied with, his original go>^ 
i^ennoM^t, but sent his brother Valendniaa to 
l^iton, under the guidance of his mother 
liistina- 

Coder these emperors, religion was cherished, 
and its ministers obtained a very powerful in^ 
Ihience in the state. Unfortunately, however, 
for the peace of mankind, and the credit of 
Christianity, both the princes and the eccle- 
^asticks were divided in their opinions. At the 
court of Gratian tha Catholicks prevailed ; at that 



of ValendakH) ATioleiit AriaEmtm^aad i»t^e 
cast} Uie ctepartment of Theodosiut) . the oppos- 
ing sects w^re numerous : but the ortbodoxy of 
the emperor during bis reign, absorbed cbe 
whole of. them* I»deed> to him belongs the 
glor^r of subduing the arian bt^resy, and slip- 
.lisliing tiie worship of idols in the Roman woiid* 
« Theorthockxx f^th of Theodosius was confirmed 
by an argument adapted to the meanest cafia* 
• fhy* He bad conferi^d the title of Augustus -911 
bis eldest son^ Arcadjufi i and the two princes 
were seated on a throne to receive the hofni^e.pf 
their subjects. Amphilochius, bisiiop of Iceniuvit 
l^pproached Theodosius with it^verence^ but «c« 
costed his son with familiarity. The indignant 
monarch gave ocd^vs that the rustick prelate 
should be instantly driven from his presence » but 
while t^ g4ianls were thrusting him QUt, thed^^« 
terousipolemick exclaimed^ >^.Such is tl.e tfeat** 
^ mei^ O emperor 1 which the k^^gof hieaiwii bft« 
^f prepared ^r those impious men who afiMiliio 
^* worship the Father, but refuse to ackaowkdge 
/< the, equal majestj of his divine Son !" Th«D>t 
doslus immediately embraced Uie bisliop, a94 
having by a solemn edict proclaimed his own 
faith, branded all who dissented from it with 
the appellation of hereticks* A council at Con* 
fitantinople com|>]eted the theological system of 
Nice, and the ^icts of the emperor denoun<:ed 
the severest penalties against all gainsayers : Init 
these penal edicts were seldom enfoixed : Thep« 
dosius was too much a Christian to embme his 
hands in the blood of his subjeas, on account lof 
their religious principles* 

Before we resume tlie nanative of civil and 
militaiy events,. it seems properly obs^rej tbi^t 



: Ms peHwl f rat appeared diew heimfts nr 

anchorets, the forenttiniers of the menk^ wiMMe 
IWesttDd fonctionft Yaried^^aocofdmg to Ihetioies 

~ in which thej fivcfi* 

IlieBe anchorets, paadiig with «ii earnest dt- 
air& to attain perfeetioii) retired into places le* 

'snole from the dangerous temptations and cor* 
Stiptions of cities, and thus proved that Ihcy 

'tiiought ^leir viriue uras voinerable. Mors 
atddious' to avx»d evft than to dd goodf they 
teonfined themsehes to isolafted regions, and al- 
iotred thcm s ch t ^g no interooorse with their feUow- 
men he3^fmd what the stHctest necessttf required* 
The caverns of the Thebais in* Egypt receifvd 
many of these ;. others fixed on spots less dreary, 

*o>r vmited kOr commtmities, ^Kouragtng each' 
other to Tirtiie, hy the ftfree of reciprocal ex* 
ample, and lired under a eoiamoa goremer of 

- their own election. 

> Of this fatter description: seem to have been 
tftose who led a reduse Hfe in the vicinity of 

^Oonstaminople, Antioch, s^ o^eir krge cities. 

-^Separated bf voluntaiy sechision from society, 

^tfae duties whtdi caUed them tothe pardcipatieti 

i cf the hxAy mysteties of religion in publick, kept 
up a comnmnication between them and the pen- 
ile; Fn»m thdr esemphity Kfe, it was natural 
to suppose Uiey ihould be looMed up to bf the 

Wilgar with awe and veneration ; and to give 
eurrency to any opinion^ it was necessai^ to giuti 
ever ttie chiefs of these leehises, who thus be- 
came formidable instruments^ either for or agaitust 
the government* 

Whilst the tnshopsiind other ^bdrdlnite iPil. 
msters oi reftgioiif esed persuasion and exhorta- 
tion against idolatry, the emperori and g^sm^rs 

Fa 
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m thw €dia%6p9vr!s4ijHit th» serevec oai^ of 4pniCi- 
hibitbo* Ia aU. pl^ip^s th^ u^e oC ^accifice wa;^ 
iif^iM^f the.Gonscicrated piaoperty was. confis- 
cated, and the hopes of thc^ Paganst were extin* 
.^nished by Ujnc di;inolition of Uie temples, nmny- 
of which were the most beautiful aiul splendid, 
piomimeots of Gi^cian architecture. Severe p^* 
«iiakies pros/^ibed th^ worship of any inaiumaj^ 
idol} and the ms^st^ of Jupiter was degraded 
hy a decree of the senate oC Home. If ttie 
stastues of tbe.^gpds were preserved*, it was otil^ 
by wajT of cusiosity ; ^d the ; paraphama]ia oi 
)(oddesses. became the omiLment of the Roman, 
ladies. Such a revolution indeed took place ia 
religion, tiiat in ^ few years after the death of 
Theodosius not a vestige of P^ytheism w^ 
visible to the. eye of the legislator* 

The early fame of Gratian wajik equal to that 
of the most celebrated princes* Before he. had 
finished ht& twentieth year,^ he had endeared hinci* 
self by his amiable dispo»tion, affable manner^) 
courage^ and conduct, both to his soldiers, hia 
friends, and his. people* The succeeding yeacs^ 
however, of his reign undermused, in some der 
^ree, that ^pulatian» the basis of which had 
^en laid with so much care* While he acted b|r - 
the advice of the faithful counseUocs of his fa« . 
^her^ he was a pattern for princes;^ but when 
tinpiC or accident had ren^ved tbose^ he became 
the dupe of less: abk) bult more, pliant^ ministers^ 
who flattered bis eirrors, or evea created them* 
The guard of his. person wa;^ intrusted to tl^e 
Alani, and he participated in the rude and inde- 
cciTQUs an^usements of th^se barbarians y ijrhile 
thj^ disgraceful spectacles filled thQ legions wUU 
grief ^d indignation* . ' -' 
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Tbt rerclt t>f MaxiiBUft in Brkais aecm decided 

the fiUe of Gratiaiu Thb bold adarenlurer waa 

a Badve of Spain ; the cosntiyman, the fellow- 

soldiery and the rival of TheodosiuSt whose ele* 

ndoa he bs^ regarded with enry and resent* 

meot^ The eTents of his. life had long fixed 

him in Britain ; and some aajr, that he had niar> 

Red a daughter of one of the principal persona 

ia CaeraarvcMishire. However this may be, the 

sol&rs in. cxMicert with the proTincials, with a 

tamultuary hut unanimpas Yoiccy proclaimed 

htm emperor* He declares himself that he waa 

cflflapelkd to asaorae the imperial purple ; bat 

the moment that he had vic^ated hi& allegiance« 

he extended his ambition beyond the limits of 

Britain and prudently resolved to anticipate the 

designs of Gradan : he invaded Gaul with a 

powerful ^eet and army, chiefly composed of 

Btitoos *;. and the soldiers of Gratian instead of 

oppo^ng his marchy received him with joyful 

acciainalioos* Such disgust had the emperor 

tnen to hU legionary sokliersy that his. standard 

was» almost universally deserted ; and the im* 

baj^y Gratian fled towards Lyons with a fee!^ 

train of three hundred horse* He might still 

have reached m safety the dominions of his bro* 

ib^) had he not been deceived by the perfidious 

protestatipos of the governor of the province, 

who delayed his progres till the genei^ of the 

cavalry of Maximits came v^ u when the emperor 

of the West ^as delivered into his hands, and 

itntuitly put to. deatfi, after a reign of eight 

• This ilihc first recorded invasion of the Contineat 
Iff the natives o£ this ishmd. How many fatal ones have 
taken place liaoe I 



trears, in thfe twienty-fifth yeaf ijfHs age^ ^J^I^W^ 
liim perished Mellobaudes, king of the FtBOalksm ' 

The rapid saccession t>f events ffetidemt ft 
tmpossfble for Theodosiui^ to prerent die cat^- 
trophe of his benefactor ; and he had «carcef|r 
time to concert his itieasures for revenging thl^ 
death of Grattani bdbre an ambassador aitlredb 
from Maximtis to justify \ih conduct, and to 
t>ffcr terms' of accommodation. The conditions 
proposed were In the high tone xff m nvAep^ a dntf L 
sovereign, and' not of an ttsurper. Maxtmt^ 
Seld out only the afterdative of peace or war 5. 
tard declared, that if his friendship aihd hisdafttito 
were rejected^ he vras prepared to dispute ttk- 
liattle the emjnre of the world. 

The voice of honour atod of gradwde calletf 
aloud on Theodbsius to retort defiance, but hia-. 
situation suggested milder counsels, lite as* 
'sassin of Gratian possessed the most warlike^ 
provinces of the empire. The east was C3f- 
.liausted by the Gothick war ; and the barbariaiis 
of the north menaced the very existence of thb 
Roman name. These considerations indUcal. 
Theodorfus to accept the alliance of the tyrant; 
but he stipulated that Maximus should content 
himself with the countries beyond the Alps, afld 
Aat Valentinian, the brother of Gratian, should 
be secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Aft'ica, 
mnd the western Iliyricum. This prince who 
was entirely under the guidance of his mother. 
Justina, a zealous Arian and a fkvourer df thsft 
heresy, soon found himself eihbroiltd with hh 
catholick subjects, particulariy with Ambrose, 
archbishop of Milan. Maximus, not ignorant 
'%f the religions Squabbles which agitated ImIi 
court, secretly meditated a dengn of Uutring 
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^m to his own account) fti¥l of unking Italjr 
to his Other dominions) in violation of the treaty* 
he bad juiii concluded* 

That he might occupy without resistance the 
passes o£ the Alps, i>e pressed Dominus, the 
ambassador of Valentinian, to accept a conai- 
aerabJe body of troops for the service of a Pan* 
Qoaian war. This dai^ixKia offer was incau^ 
^usly acceded to ; and the march of the auzi^^ 
liaries was directed by the amhassador in person^ 
Thd artful IMaxiinus, however, followed silentl/ 
in the rear ; and the appearance of his cavalrf 
first announced his hostile intentions to tlie sove« 
teign of Italy. 

iustxna aiKl her son placed their only hopes ia 
fligbtt and reached Aquileia in safety ; but dread* 
ing the event of s^ siege^ she resolved to throff 
t^^self on the powerful protection of Theodosius. 
Abidingly embarking with Valentinian, she 
boded at Thessalonica. Meanwhile the subjects 
tfValentinian readily .submit^ to (he usurper and 
^bxlmus for a short time waa undisputed ruler 
tf the West. 

^ Theodosius received his suppliants with affec* 
tionate concemt and instant preparations were 
made for checking the boundless ambition of 
Maadmua, whose fate was decided in the short 
^>ace of two months. The steady valour ^ j^^ 
of the Gauls and Germans* in the pay of 3^8. ' . 
the usurper, was confounded by the dex- 
terous evolutions of the cavalry of the Goths, the 
Huns, and the Alsuii. The tyrant himself ap« 
peared destitute of military skill and personal 
courage ; his forces, under the conduct of his 
bmther Marcellinus, were defeated in a shs^p 
conflict on the ..hanks of the Save ; and Tbeo« 



dosttts pus^ftd' forward With' sueh ddigetice mto 
ttie cam^ign part of Italy, that Maximua ha^ 
scarcely time to shut the gates of Aquilela 
l^nst the victbr. 

The disaffectiofi of thftt garrison hastetied tho^ 
downfel of the usuipeT) who, disrobed of tfac 
iiBpeiial omametfts, was conducted to the camp 
of Theodosius, and td^andoned to the vengeance, 
of the soldiers, who instantly beheaded hkn. 
His s(m Victor whom he had created Csesarf 
ttnderwefit the same ^te, and his brother Ma]> 
fiellinus had fallen in battle. To his wife anci 
daughters, TheodosiMs showed the greatest cle* 
mency, and assigned them an honourable and 
tltdepeftdeot f^rtune^ No search was made al^eir 
tkc CKJ^f^nts of Maxitnus ; and the emperor of 
Ite Ea6t hkib^ iLtmeked to the states of Valen>» 
ttftii^ those provinees which had been rescued 
tMa %he usurper, after spending the winter Wi 
Milan, iMde his triumphal entty into ft^^im^ 
ttext i^ng, awl then ptocted^d to Cotistaa«. 
Ibiople. 

No sooner was he withdrawn, than tht aspir^ 
lAg ministers of the humane but timid -Vatea* 
lliiian began to domineer over their master^ He* 
iras now, «n a great measure^ directed by Arboi- 
gtotes, a Frank, whom the soldiers had raised^ 
i^thout the consent <rf tfee emperor, to the rant 
of general. This tnaB hetd feught with aseal and 
success in the cause of Valentinian, during thef 
levolt of Maximus ; but his arrogance increasing^ 
with his services.) (^nd the fecilUy oi hts matter's 
disposition, he at last became insupportable.. 
Still, howev^r^ the youthM emperor had no|^ 
the courage to pronounce a dismissal to his inso« 
teat iervaftt i but be tbr^ Imn % {Mptti oonUMi* 
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tag his dncfiaife, and order» to retire. The 
iKiufi^ty Ari)o|2;a8te$9 having read it, replied» 
^ My anthority does not depend on the smile or 
^ the frowtk of a monarch," and contemptuously 
iere the mandate. The indignant prince wal 
with difficulty restrained from drawing his 
sword; and a few days after this quarrel, Va« 
lentinian was found strangled in his apart- ^ j^^ 
inent* The crime of Arbogastes was re- 391/ 
{iresented to the world as the voluntary 
cflbct of the emperor's despair ; his body was 
conducted to Milan^ and his funeral oration pro« 
■ponced by Ambrose, whom he had often op^ 
posed. Th»s fell Valendntan the second, in the 
twentieth year of his age ; alike regretted for the 
^pod he had done, as fi>r that which was hoped 
from htm in ftitare* 

The artful Frank did not think proper to as- 
sume the purple himself, but invested with it 
Eugenius, who had originally been a teacher 9i 
grammar, afterwards of rhetorick ; and at last 
liad made his way to honour and distinction by 
his reputatioQ for eloquence* This man Arbo« 
gastes had long fiivom*^, and now made him 
liie tool of his ambition, in promoting him to a 
dangerous throne, which he knew he could not 
hope to fill himsdfl By the directions of his 
patron, the new emperor sent ambassadors to 
Theodosius, who amused them with expressions 
of friendship, till he had time to prepare fe|f 
war. Two years were thus spent on both sides 
m holding out Ihe palm of peace, but at the same 
time exerting their mutual* power to support 
their respective claims by force of arms. £uge» 
nius, in order to strengthen his party, ioek the 
Pagans under his protection; and under his 
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auspices polytheism made its last struggle. The 
senate of Rome having supplicated him to re- 
store the revenues to the temple, and to sanction 
their sacrifices, he politically granted their de- 
mands ; and when Theodosius marched ag^nst 
him, the Christians, menaced with disgrace and 
persecution, put up their united prayers for his 
safety and success. Their vows and predictions 
were ably supported by the diJigaice of the im- 
perial generals, Stilicho and Thomasius, and' the 
different bands of Iberians, Arabs, and Goths, 
among the latter of whom was the renowned 
Alarick, who acquired the first knowledge 
of the art of war, under the stalndaid of Theo* 
dosius. 

Arbogastes, who ruled the western empire ip. 
the name of Eugeniu^ attempted not to defend 
the extent of a wide and vulnerable frontier^ 
but fixed his station on the confines of Italy* 
Theodosius beheld with astonishment the camp 
of the Gauls and Germans, which occupied the 
country extending to Aquileia and the banks g^ 
the river Frigidus* Undismayed* however, by 
numerous obstacles, bft "began the attack, and 
placed in the front his barbarian allies, ten thou- 
sand of whom perished in the field, without mak* 
ing any impression on the camp of the enemy* 
Theodosius, under cover of the night retired to the 
Adjacent hills, filled with the utmost dbqutetude; 
and the vigilant Arbogastes detached a line of 
troops to surround him. The next dawn disco- 
vered to Theodosius his danger and at the same 
instant dispelled bis apprehensions. A friendly 
message from the leader of this detachment, ex- 
pressed their inclination to desert the standard of 
the usui|)er. 



• With this unexpected remforcetnent, Theodo> 
isms renewed his attack on the camp of his rival ; 
and a violent tempest, which suddenly rose from 
'the east, driving the dust in the faces of the ene- 
my, seconded the efforts of the pious emperor. 
The superstition of the Gauls magnified the ter- 
rors of the storm ; and they yielded without shame 
to the invisible powers of HesM^en* The head 
of Eugenius was separated from his body, as 
he prostrated himself at the feet of Theodosius ; 
and Arbogastes, by a voluntary death, escap- 
ed the mortification of yielding to the conqueror. 
. After the defeat of Eugenius, the Koman 
world acknowledged the sole authority of Theo- 
dosius, who made a lenient use of his victory, 
, and instead of persecuting his pagan subjects 
who had embraced the cause of the late usurper, 
he endeavoured to open their eyes, and to with- 
draw them from their error. But though mer- * 
ciful to their persons, he destroyed, with the • 
most determined zeal, every monument erected 
to false gods, whom he pursued into Egypt, 
tljeir cradle, — into Greece, their empiro, — and 
Rome, that universal temple where they were 
all assembled. And to show the superiority of 
the Christian religion over Ps^anism, his own 
example taught humility and forgiveness of in- 
juries ; though political necessity, on some occa- 
ttons, obliged him to use or permit a rigour 
contrary to his natural disposition for clemency. 

The inhabitants of Antioch having shown the 
grossest insult to the imperial family, after ex- 
periencing many marks of the favour of Theo- 
dosius, were sentenced to extirpation in a mo- 
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ment of wrath ; but the bishop of Flavian ititero'eci^ 
ing in their behalf, they obtained a free pardoi^^ 
and the only sufferers were those who had beexx 
executed by the command of the governor, wjho 
took upon him to revenge his master's cause. 

The massacre at Thessaloniea, however, re- 
jects little credit on the memory of the emperor 
of the East. The citizens having killed their 
governor, for refusing to release a charioteer 
who had attempted to violate a woman of quality, 
Theodosius was urged to send his soldiers against 
the place. What oi-ders they received are uiii* 
known; but they entered the town sword in 
hand, and surrounding the people assembled at 
the Circensian games, slew upwards of seven 
thousand of them, without distinction of age, 
sex, or condition, and without discriminating th« 
innocent from the guilty. 

St. Ambrose, then bishop of Milan, having 
heard of this horrible execution, sent a monitory 
epistle to the emperor, and exhorted him to ex* 
piate his fault by sincere repentance. When 
Theodosius next visited Milan, he was proceed-^ 
ing as usual to the cathedral to assist in the cele- 
bration of the divine mysteries, but was^repelled 
by the pontiff, who declared him excluded from 
the communion, till, by a publick penance, he had 
expiated so publick a crime. The eraperor sub- 
mitted, and returning to his palace in teai*s, per* 
formed with humility the offices prescribed by the 
canons of the church, 

Theodosius died soon after at Milan of a 
dropsy, in the fiftieth year of his age, after a 
prosperous, and, on the whole, a glorious reign 
of sixteen years, leaving to his son, Arcadius, 
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the throne of Constantinople) and to Honorius 
the sceptre of the West* They had both, for 
some timC) obtained the title of Augustus; 
though the former was only eighteen, and the 
latter no more than eleven, at their father's 
death. 
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Thc^ Reigns of Arcaditta and ffonoriua-^^Theodosfu^ 
II, and Faientinian III, 

^' '^' Ti UFINUS was appojnted guardian 
395. -IV or mimster to Arcadius, and Stilicho 
to Honorius* If these two persons were 
not rivals under Theodosius, they soon became 
80 through mutual jealousy of power under hia 
sons, who, out of respect to their father's memo- 
ry and virtues, were acknowledged by the una- 
nimous consent of mankind, emperore of the East 
and West. Rufinus, 'by birth a Gascon, and • 
Whose character is stained with the imputation of 
every crime, had risen by the favour of Theodo- 
sius to the prsefecture of the East. He possess- 
ed diligence and capacity ; but pride, malice, and 
covelousness, tarnished all his valuable quali- 
ties* Stilicho, on the other Jiand, was of Van- 
dal origin ; and his strength and stature admira- 
bly fitted him for the profession of arms, in which 
he had attained a high rank, by his prudence 
and valour. A partner in the glory of Theodp- 
sius, which his conduct had often exalted, the 
dying monarch had recommended to him, with 
his last breath, the care of his sons, and of the 
republick. The person and court of Honorius, 
&.t Milan, readily acknowledged the ascendant of 
Stilicho ; but he soon showed a desire of that 
superiority in the government of the Ea^t alsoi 
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wlkich) he averred, had been destined fbr him bj 
Theo^ius, during the minority of his sons. 

In order to defend himself i^ainst these pre* 
tensions, Rufinus projected marrying his daugh« 
ter to his imperii pupil, convinced that the 
&ther^in-law of the emperor would have no com* 
petition to fear, and even stood a chance of 
being, associated with his son-in-law in the putv 
pie. While he indulged these illusory hopes, 
iLiUcian, count of the East, having incurred the 
resentment of the emperor, by his disobedience 
to an unjust order, Arcadius committed his pu- 
nishment to the revengeful Rufinus, the formev 
patron of the accused, who, with a malignant joyi 
undertook a rapid journey from Constantinople 
to Antioch, of eight hundred miles, to sec the 
vengeance, which he had prompted, executed 
on the unhappy offender. Without going through 
any of the customary forms of justice, Lucian 
was condemned by his inexorable persecutor t6 
suffer death by torture ; and no sooner had Ru- 
finus perpetrated the inhuman act, than he re*- 
tumed with similar speed to Constantinople, in 
order to hasten the nuptials of his daughter, 
whom he intended to bestow on the emperor of 
the East«^ 

But while the praefect was satiating his revenge 
at Antioch, a conspiracy of the subordinate mi- 
nisters, directed by Eutropius, the great cham- 
berlain, undermined his influence in the palace. 
Arcadius felt no partial attachment to the daugh- 
ter of Rufinus, but listened with eager attentioa 
to the description, and gazed with rapture on 
the picture of Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, 
a general of the Franks, in the service of Rome, 
who, after the death of her father, had been 
G2 



brought up in a family of dittincdoEi at Constat* 
tinopie. The emperor had so carefully conceal-^ 
ed his real designs, that the mariiage procession 
set out as if to espouse the daughter of Rufimis^ 
but when they came opposite the house where- 
Eudoxia resided, it stopped all at once, and the 
principal eunuch entering, invested her with the 
imperial robes, and conducted her to the palace 
and arms of Arcadius. 

The secrecy and success of this conspiracy fixr 
ed an indelible ridicule on the character of the 
minister, who was wounded to the very core by 
the frustration of his plans ; but while he was 
converting his wealth to the support of his declin- 
ing influence at the court of Constantinople, he 
was alarmed by the approach of a very formida* 
ble rival in the person of Stilicho, master-general 
of the empire of the West, who had undertaken 
to lead back the eastern troops that had been em- 
ployed in the civil war against Eugenius*. 

In order to supplant this dreaded chief, and to 
render himself necessary to the emperor, Rufinus, 
by underhiuid practices, stirred up the Goths and 
Vandals to invade his dominions; and horrible 
were the excesses committed by these barbarians, 
under their leader Alarick. They passed over in- 
to Greece, whkh they ravaged without opposi- 
tion ; and though Stilicho offered taturn the for- 
ces which he commanded against them, Arcadiur, 
in cons^uence of the insidious advice of Rufinus, 
forbade him to advance ; and desired that the 
troops of the East, which he had united to his 
own, might be sent back. The prompt obedi- 
ence of the general of the West evinced his loyal- 
ty to the world, but that his revenge might not 
sleep, he gave the charge of the borrowed legion^ 
to his intimate friend Gainas, a Goth* 



C^ their approach to CoDstantifioi^, Arca^ 
dius came 'out to meet them, aceompanied by his 
minister. The young emperor they received with 
acclamations, but on a signal given they felt 
upon Rufinus, and instantly dispatched him. His 
mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury 
of the populace ; but his wife and daughter were 
protected by a religious sanctuary, and permit- 
ted afterwaids to spend their lives in a peaceful 
retirement at Jerusalem* 

But though Stilicho gratified his revenge by 
the ' murder of his rival, his ambition was disap- 
pointed. The emperor Arcadius preferred the 
obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, to the 
stem genius of a foreign warrior* The charms 
of Eudoxia, and the sword of Gainas, who had 
been prevailed on to accept the station of master- 
general of the East, till they were divided by 
jealousy, supported the authority of Eutropius : 
and, at a moment when union was most neces* 
sary, the subjects of Arcadius and Uonorius 
were instructed by their respective masters to 
view each other in a hostile light* 

The peo^e, who had rejoiced at the death of 
Rufinus, soon found that they had gained nothing 
by the change* Eutropius was stained with all 
' the vices of his predecessor in o0ice, without 
possessing any of his engaging qualities* Tfae 
old eunuch was cruel, deceitful, ungrateful, and 
consequently suspicious. He distrusted all whom 
he did not personally like, and particularly those 
who had been his benefactors. Stilicho, still ani* 
mated with a desire of regulating the affairs of 
the East, and preventing their final ruin which 
he foresaw would involve the West, had return- 
ed to Greece to oppose the devastations of Alar 
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rick in that country^ Eutropius, us jealous of him 
preponderance as Rufimis had been, sent him am 
imperial mandate to forbear this officious atten^ 
tion and to retire ; and that he might not offend 
by halves, he procured a decree to declare the 
minister of Honorius a traitor to the empire, and 
caused all his property in the East to be confisK 
cated and sold* 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting tb^ 
force the inclinations of Arcadius, left him 10 
his unworthy favourites, and prepared to assist 
<he majesty of the western empire by the punish« 
/nent of Galdo the Moor* This man having 
been invested with tiie command of Africa, by 
Theodosius, had for twelve years exercised his 
tyramiy over those unhappy provinces, and gra* 
dually usurped the administration of justice and 
of the finances, without account, and without 
control. Apprised of the designs of Stilicho 
against him, he addressed his homage to the 
feeble Arcadius, and the ministers of Constan- 
tinople took upon them to urge their ineffectual 
claim ; while the general of the West, despising 
their interference, thought proper to oppose 
'Mascezel, a younger brother of the tyrant of 
Africa, and a zealous Christian, to the power of 
that usuiper. Mascezel, who had been obliged 
to fly for his life to the court of Milan, and 
whose innocent children had been murdered by 
their inhuman uncle, eag^riy accepted the com- 
mission that was given him, in order to have an 
opportunity of revenging private as well as pub* 
lick wrongs, and landing in Africa with a body 
of veteran troops, obtained almost a bloodless 
victory. Geldo, deserted by his troops, attempt* 
ed to escape into the East i but being seized and 
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eonfined, avoided by a voluntaiy death tlie tor- 
tures which he had reason to expect from his in- 
censed and victorious brother. Mascezel, how« 
ever, did not long survive his victory ; the court 
of Milan had received him at his return with af- 
fected applause but secret jealousy ; and soon 
after in passing through a river, he was forcibly 
dtsmouTited from his horse, and drowned. 

The joy of Milan for the recovery of Africaf 
was succeeded by the marriage j of Maria, the 
daughter of Stilicho, to her cousin Honorius, 
who was then only fourteen years of age. The 
consummation of the royal nuptials were, how- 
ever, delayed by tJie frigidity or impotence- of 
the . emperor ; and Maria died a virgin after 
being ten years a wife. It was soon discovered 
that Honorius was without talents and without 
passions. Amused with feeding poultry and 
similar avocations, he was content to slumber 
through life; and, during an eventful reign of 

twenty-eight years, it is scarcely necessarv to 
mcnuon nis uaino. »ut mc vaiwin «*« «omnes 
of the master-general, for a tong time compen- 
sated for the incapacity and indolence of the 
monarch, and repelled the invasion of the bar- 
barians, who now multiplied their attacks m aU 
Quarters* , , 

The Goths, probably invited by the treachery 
of Rufinus, under the conduct ^^^^^^J^^^!!Ji^-- 

bad solicited the command of the Roman armies ; 
but being rejected, he traversed the plains of 
Tbe^y and Macedonia, deluged the fields of 
Phocis and Bceotia with his ?nF«>f ^^ f. ^!|:- 
)>arian3, and aU Greece succeMiyely felt the ter- 
ror of bis arms. 
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The last hope of the ptople was now placed 
oa StilichO) who advanced to chastise the in- 
A. D. ^^e^ of Greece^ The moimtainoas 
397.' country of Arcadia, was longf the theatre 
of a doubtful contest between the two 
generals; but the skill of the Romans prevail- 
ed ; and the Goths were at last surrounded by a 
strong line of circumvallation. Stilicho, coni> 
fident of victory, had retired from the scene oF 
action^ to enjoy the theatrical games of the 
Greeks, where he received the mortifying in- 
ielUgence, that Alarick, by equal resolution and 
address, had escaped with his forces into the do* 
minions of the emperor of the East, and c<m«> 
eluded a treaty with his ministers, by which he 
Wiis recognized master-general of Illyricum«. 

Stilicho immediately withdrew, and the &tal 
enemy of Rome, by virtue of his office, obtain- 
ed the power and watched for the occasion of 
enriching his soldiers with the accumoiated spcils 
ftf .B ob 



Scmg n» araiy^witmresii^fiordes ot ban. 
barians, Alaridt penetrated into Italy, and ap* 
proached the palace of Miten befone the enU 
peror was sensible :of his danger. Stilicho en- 
deavoured to animate the resolution of Hono< 
nus to hold out j and ascending the Alps in the 
raidat of winter, summoned to the defence of 
Italy the mo&t remote troops of the West-^v^i 

Dunng the absence of Stilicho, the Goths 
advanced with such impetuosity, that Honorius 

J^hf^^i'^^^' '^f* ^ ^J^ *^"«r with, 
m the fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria. 
Ahnck mstanUy formed the siege of that fc , 



llri it IS probable would have soon forced the 
emperor of the West to the disgrace of a capi- 
tulation, had not the return of his master-gene- 
ral, with numerous forces, saved him. Stilicho 
cut his way through the Gothick camp under the 
valls of Asta; in consequence of which, the 
cfaie& of the Gothick nation were inclined to re- 
treat ; but the intrepid Alarick declared he was re- 
scued to find in Italy, either a kingdom or a 
grave. 

The Goths afterwards pitching their camp in the 
vicinity of Pollentia, were surprised by the vigi- 
lance of Stilicho, while they were celebrating the 
festival of Elaster. Several thousands ^ j^ 
were slain, and among the captives was 403. 
the wife of Alarick, who was compelled to 
implore the clemency of the victor. 

In this battle Alarick lost the greatest part of 
his infantry, but he escaped with his cavalry en- 
tire and unbroken ; and pressed towards the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the diligence 
of Stilicho, who, respecting the despair of his 
enemy, purchased the retreat of the barbarians. 
Alarick, however, with a characteristick want of 
faith, attempting to occupy the city of Verona, 
found his intentions betrayed, and after suffering 
another signal defeat, escaped only by the fleet- 
aess of his horse. 

The provinces being now delivered from the 
invasion of Alarick, Honorius celebrated his vic- 
tories in the imperial city ; and on this occasion, 
for the last time, the inhuman combats of gla- 
diators polluted the amphitheatre of Rome. But 
amidst the acclamations of triumph, the em- 
peror of the West was not insensible of future 
danger fiX)m the defenceless situation of his pa- 
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lace at Milan, and therefore, to provide agaioat 
the worst, he fixed on the strong fortress of Ra- 
venna, for the imperial residence* His example 
was followed by his feeble successors ; and till the 
middle of the eighth century, this was considered 
as the capital of Italy* 

The retreat of Alarick did not long secure peace 
to the distracted empire* Radagaisus soon enter- 
ed Italy with a formidable body of Huns, but was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Stilicho* Is- 
aurian robbers ravaged the East, and the Alans 
entei'ed Gaul* Palestine was ravaged by clouds 
of locusts ; Asia desolated by earthquakes ; and 
Constantine, a common soldier, being raised by 
his comrades to the throne of Britain, extended 
his empire beyond the seas* 

During these disturbances and disasters, Arca- 
dius, the emperor of the East, departed this life 
in the thirty-fii*st year of his age, leaving his 
throne to a son. named Theodosius, who was still 
an infant. The reign of Arcadius had been tur- 
bulent throughout. Gainas, who', as has been 
already mentioned, had taken off RuBnus, at last 
supplanted Eutropius his own patron, and even 
attempted to render himself independent, by seiz- 
ing on Constantinople. Repulsed, however, by 
the inhabitants, he carried fire and sword into 
Thrace ; but being attacked by Fravitus, who 
routed his army, perished in battle. 

This combination of various circumstances 
would appear to have been propitious to Stilicho : 
he was father-in-law to Honorius ; married to his 
aunt, a great minister and an able general ; with 
a son already arrived at an age to second him in 
any enterprise. The usurper Constantine had 
invaded Gaul, and carried his conquests even into 



Spain ; Aiarick still menaced Italy ; and the go- 
vernment of the East had devolved on a child. 
These united considerations pointed out the pro- 
priety of rai^ng such a man as Stilicho to be 
an associate in the empire; but though Ho- 
norius had c^ten experienced his services, which 
had more than once saved him from captivity 
and death, he forgot to reward them* The ge- 
fieral of the West, on the other hand, had of- 
fended the legionary soldiers, by the partiality 
he showed to barbarian recruits, and his enemies 
taking hold of this plea, endeavoured to per- 
suade the weak Honorius that his father-in-law 
held a correspondence with Aiarick from in- 
terested or ambitious motives. Every engine 
was played off to render Stiliclio an object of 
suspicion to the emperor, as he long had been 
an object of fear to the courtiers ; and, ut last, 
an order was extorted from the ungrateful Ho- . 
norius for his execution. The ministers of blood 
pursued the unfortunate general, who, after re- 
pressing the ineffectual zeal of his followers, 
submitted his neck to the sword with manly 
resignation* His friends and relations ^ jj 
were involved in his fate : the flight of 408. 
his son Eucherius was intercepted, and 
he was soon after slain ; and his daughter Ther- 
mantia, who had succeeded her sister Maria, as 
another virgin empress, was divorced. Among 
the adherents of Stilicho was Claudian, who has 
immortalised the martial deeds of his patron, 
and who, by suppliant condescention, escaped 
the danger that menaced him. 

Though the foreign auxiliaries, who had been 
attached to the person of Stilicho, lamented his 
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fate, yet the desire of revenge for his death 
was checked by an apprehension for their wives 
and children, who were detained as hostages in 
the strong cities of Italy. The absurd and ex- 
ecrable cruelty of Olympius, who succeeded the 
martial Stilicho, involved in one promiscuous 
slaughter these pledges for the fidelity of the 
barbarians in the imperial pay ; who now came 
to avenge, by implacable hostility, this base 
violation of the laws of honour and humanity. 
To Alarick they cast a look of hope, and, like 
a wise politician, he received their proffered ser- 
vices, and then submitted to Honorius the alter- 
native of peace, or the payment of a stipulated 
sum. That he might hasten the deliberations 
to which this proposal gave rise, he laid siege 
A. D. ^^ Kome, which he reduced to the most 
408. dreadful extremity. His request being 
acceded to, he retired. But some delay- 
taking place in regard to the payment of four 
thousand pounds of gold, he returned again 
and invested the ancient mistress of the world* . 
During the long period of six hundred and 
nineteen years the seat of empire had never be- 
fore been violated by. the presence of a foreign 
enemy. The population at this time might 
amount to twelve hundred thousand men ; but 
the nobles were totally sunk in luxury and ef- 
feminacy, and the populace, vile and wretched, 
had been continually recruited by the manu- 
mission of slaves, or the influx of foreigner. In 
such a state of universal degeneracy, the Ro-. 
mans were rather disposed to negociate than to 
light ; and therefore received as emperor At- 
talus, the pncfect of the city, who was obtruded 
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on them by Alarick. With this sovereign of his 
own creation, the king of the Goths entered into 
a treaty, and once more raised the siege. 

AttalUo, thus elevated to supreme power^ and 
finding Alarick withdrawn, no longer considered 
himself as the creature of another's willi but 
changing his sentiments with his conditioni 
presumed to impose terms on Honoiiusi with 
which that feeble prince was on the pomt of 
complying, when . his nephew Theodosius, ar« « 
riTed opportunely to his assistance. Aix:adiu9 
had assigned the guardianship of his son to An- 
thenius, a great statesman, and a person of 
integrity ; and by his suggestions, reinforced 
with the succours he had received, Honorius 
recalled the offer which he had made to Attains 
of being associated in the empire, and which the 
upstart had haughtily rejected. Attalus indeed 
was so into:!dcated with his slippery grandeur, 
that he even presumed to quan'el with his pro- 
tector, who soon deposed him from his power^ 
hut refused to deliver him up to Honorius. 

Having more than once tasted the sweets of 
exaction, Alarick rose in his demands, in pror 
portion to the concessions that were made to 
him. Home was still the prize in dispute, and 
to rescue it from pillage, bribes, which only 
whetted barbarick avarice, and not arms, were 
resorted to. Honorius was dilatory in fulfilling 
his promises, atid Alarick was active to enforce 
them. While these were parleying, famine had 
made the most dreadful ravages in Rome. War 
had prevented the cultivation of the lands ; and 
the ports being blocked up, the citizens were re- 
duced to indescribable distress. Human flesh 
waii publicly si^d : and mothers, shocking to re^ 
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late! arc said to have prolonged life by de- 
vouring their own offspring. Those miseries? 
however, great and complicated as they appear, 
ivcre only a prelude to the siege, or rather to 
those horrors which quickly ensued* The citizens, 
reduced to this dreadful state, would have been 
incapable of a long defence; but conspiracy 
shortened the siege^ and brought on the crisis. The 
Salarian gate was opened at midnight in a mo- 
ment of despair, and the imperial city was 
abandoned to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
^ J) Germany ^nd Scythia* " All the richer 

410. " of the world," said Alarick to his soldiers 
on entering the gate, " are here con-» 
^ centered : to you I abandon them ; but I com*> 
^ mand you to spill the blood of none but tho 
*• armed, and to spare such as take refuge in the 
•* churches." 

The pillage lasted, according to the most au* 
thentick accounts^ sijc days. The Goths fired the 
town in various places, and many of the most 
splendid edifices were levelled with the ground. It 
Is iiot possible to compute the numbers that wtre 
Ihassacred, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
Alarick, nor the multitudes that were reduced 
ftota an honourable station and afHuent fortune 
to the miserable condition of captives and ex^ 
iles% Rome, the proud and magnificent capital 
of the universe, which, for eleven hundred and 
Sixty-three years, had stretched the arms of het 
power from one end of the earth to another, and 
had become rich by the spoils of v^uiquished 
nations, now fell fei prey to a barbarian, who had 
not a foot of land he could call his own* Th* 
fete she had inflicted, ^he now suffered ; and 
felt, in her tum^ the c&lamiti^t i^ich she had ' 
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cmased so man^ other nations and chies taei^ 
dure. 

After Alarick had gintted his army with th« 
spoils of Rome, he evacaated that cky ; and 
taking with him his captives and his wealth into 
Campania, he increased both by the plunder of 
Apulia, Lucania, and Ccdabria. With an ar- 
dour i^hich could neither be quelled by ad- 
versity, nor satiated by success, he had scarcely 
reached the extremity of Italy, when his desires 
were attracted by the inviting prospect of Sicily, 
and he thence extended his hopes to Africa* 
All his designs, however, were prevented by a 
premature death, which, after a short illness, 
hxed the fatal term of his conquests* 

The ferocious character of the barbarians was 
disf^yed in the funeral of this hero* By the 
labour of a captive multitude they diverted the 
course of the Busentius, a sm^l river that 
Washes the walls of Consentia : the royal se- 
pulchre, adorned with the spoils and trophies of 
Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed ; and 
the stream being suffei^d to return to its natural 
channel, the secret spot was concealed by the 
inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had 
been employed in the woik* The Goths im- 
mediately raised to the sovereignty the valiant 
Adolphus, brother-in-law to their deceased mo- 
narch. 

After contemplating Rome in blames and 
floating in blood, its treasures spoiled, and its 
surviving inhabitants dragged into captivity, or 
seeking liberty in exile, let us take a rapid view 
of the whole empire, and observe in what manner 
this vast colossus was destroyed, and its mem« 
hers divided* . 

H2 
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It has beai previously ixventioned) that Ce»» 
stantine, a common soldier, being invested with 
the purple in Britain, had %Ktended his empire 
iDver the Gsoiis. His son Constans, who had 
been brought up in a monastery, was creat!e<i 
Caesar, and) after brioging Spain under his fa^ 
ther'B subjection^ he was vaised by lum to the 
dignity of Augustus* At the time When Hor 
Borius wlas hard pressed by Alarick, their uscin- 
patiori was acknowledged, and Constantine en-^ 
tered Italy under pretence of assisting the em^ 
peror, but in fact to appropriate soiik poition 
ef the general wreck. In this project he was 
seconded by the treachery of Altabucius^ one 
of the generals of Honorius, which being disr 
covered, and its author punished, Cokistantine 
was obliged to retreat. The defence of VienllJEi 
he committed to his son Consians, who had beeft 
driven out of Spain by Geroncius the Spanish 
leader, and soon after tost his head) while the 
lather was blockaded in Aries. 

Honorius during the siege, sent an able ge- 
neral named Constantius, against him, who se>> 
duced histiKJops, and forced Geroncius himself 
to fly into Spaih, where he was soon liter as*- 
isassinatetU Maximu% a shadow of an emperoi^ 
Who had been raised to that dig^ty by the late 
usurper, was taken by Constantius, who spiu^ 
his life. The same general obliged Aries to 
Surrender to the arras of Honorius. The prin- 
cipal article of the capitulation was, that thl» 
Mves of Constantine and his brother Julian should 
be spared: they afterwards entered into holy 
orders, that they might avoid b^ng the objects 
of fiitu e suspicion ; but even this prudent hu- 
ig^ility did not save them^ for, in violation of 
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{mt to death* 

This was the age of uHirpen^ and no sooner 
was one queUed, than another rose to sui^f hia 
place, and sometimes several appeared upon the 
^atage at once. JovinuS) descended fi^om an ho- 
Donrahle feiintty among the Gauls, under tlve 
protecticm of Adolphus, the successor of Alarickt 
and some othet princes among the barbarians^ 
caused biiuAelf to be proclaimed emperor, and 
asiochited with hint his brother Sebastian. His 
career was soon terminated by his imprudent 
offence to Ins principal patnm, who put Se* 
hastsan to death, and sold Jovinus to the em* 
peror lor a certain quandtf of wheat, of which 
Jus army stood in need. Heradiaous, another 
osorper, assumed the purple in Afnc% and after 
Tetituring to brave Honorius in Italy, was driven 
hack to his first staticxi, where his soldiers,, eager 
io obtain the price set upon his head, soon after 
dispatched him* 

Adoli^us, who had acted a principal part in 
all these revolutions, had for some time taken 
Mpoa. him the chamcter of a Roman general^ 
and bis attachment to the cause of Honorius was 
now secured by the ascendant which a Roman 
princess had obtained over his heart* Placiclia, 
the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of 
GaUa^ hb seoond wife, was about twenty years 
<if age, and resided in Rome when &at city fell 
-under the arms of Alarick* The barbarians de- 
tained the sister of Honorius^ but their treat- 
ment of her was decoct and respectful ; wh^ 
her youth, ele§^t manners, and suavity of dis- 
posttion} made an lAdelibk impression on th^ 
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heart of Alolphns* Thekingof theCdths madlt. 
overtures of marriage to the court of Honoriuqji^" 
but met with a disdainful repulse. . Placidiay^^ 
however, yielded herself without reluctance to^'. 
her lover, who was young and valiant ; and their ' ' 
nuptials were .consammated at Narbonne^ The ^ 
provincials rejoiced in an alliance which tein« ^ 
pered, by the mild influence of love, the fierce '' 
spirit of their Gothick loixl. Attalus, who had ^ 
so long been the sport of fortune, assisted at the ^ 
ceremony, and led the chorus of the hymei;kaea2 ^^ 
song, which it seems was of his own composing ; '' 
and was once more invested with the purple by 
the bridegroom, who wished to intimidate his ^ 
brother-in-law, and force him to a durable treaty ' 
of peace* After experiencing other vicissitudes^ ^ 
Attalus ^vas at length confined in the Lipari 
islands, where he led a life of tranquillity. His ^ 
right hand was cut oflF to prevent his writing, ' 
but. on what account is not ascertained: he was ^ 
a man better calculated for pleasure than bu» ^ 
siness, and appears to have escaped so many ^ 
dangers by his known native want of ambition. 

His patron Adolphus, after havmg restored 
Gaul to the obedience of Honorius, turned hi& 
arms against the barbarians of Sp^in, but fell by 
a doraestick treason in the palace of Barcel(»i% * 
A. D. ^^^^ Sengerick was seated on the Gothick 
415. throne* The fii-st act of the new reign 
was to murder the six children of Adol- 
phus by a former marriage ; and the daughter 
of Theodosius was compelled to walk more than 
twelve miles before the horse of a barbarmn, the 
assassin of her husband. Placidia, however, soon- 
had her revenge : the tyrant was taken off on the 
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seventh day of liis usur{>atkm ; and Wallia ob» 
Ittned the sceptre, by the free choice of hi» 
GothVck followers* 

The wt(k>w of Adolphus was soon after 
ob%ed by Honorious to resign her person to hie 
general Constantius ; and from this forced mar* 
liage a son was bom named Valentinian* Con* 
stantius was associated in the empire; but en- 
joyed this honour onljr seven months, when he 
died a natural death, without ever having been 
acknowledged by Theo<fosius, the emperor of 
the East. 

This young prince governed under the tuidon 
of his sister Pukheria, who, with the approba- 
tion of the minister Anthemius, took the reins of 
empire hito her hands ; and though only sixteoi 
years of age, evinced a great capacity for rutet 
8he was equally mistress of the court and the 
state; and by her influence over her brother, 
slie caused the eunuch Antiochus, who was ob* 
noxious to her, to be dismissed. Stiil further to 
strengthen and consolidate her power, she looked 
out for a wife for the young emperor, in hc^ies 
that the person whom she nus^ to this honour^ 
would be always devoted to the j^terest of her 
benefactress. Chance presented her with the 
opportuhity she wished. Athc^nus, the daughter 
of the Athehiafi philosopher LeootiuS) by whom 
she had been educated with uncommon care, on 
the death of her &ther was deprived by her 
brothers of her just share of the inheritance ; and^ 
in consequence of the reputation for justice, 
which Pukheria had gained throu^ the whok 
dopire, the Athenian maiden came to claim the 
imerfomice and protection of that princess at 
Constaniinopie. Heraenae and her merit pleased 
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Polcheria, and her charms, though she was 
t^venty-eight years of age, inflamed the heart of 
Theodosius, Being prevailed on to renounce 
the errors of paganism, she was baptized by the 
name of Eudocia, and soon after conducted to 
the emperor's bed. 

A. D. Neither her elevation nor the injuries 
421. ' she had received could prevent the cur- 
rent of natural affection : she raised to 
the rank of consuls and prefects, those brothers 
who had so much reason to dread her resent- 
ment ; nor amidst the luxury of a palace did she 
neglect those studious acquisitions which Had 
• contributed to her rise. Her writings, which 
were applauded by a servile age, have not been 
^sdained by impartial criticism; but her glo- 
ries were terminated by an ungrateful com- 
petition for power with her patroness ; and the 
affections of Theodosius being also lost, she re- 
quested and obtained permission to retire to Je- 
rusalem. The remainder of her life was spent 
in exile and devotion ; and with her last breath 
she protested that she had nev^r been guilty of 
infidelity, the iniputation of which seems first to 
have alienate from her Uie regard of Theo- 
dosius. 

While the empire of the East was solely under 
the direction of women, that of the West was no 
less so from the ascendancy which Placidta 
maintained over Honorlus. Such was the af- 
fection that subsisted between them, that it was 
supposed by some to originate from improper 
motives, and to be carried to an impure excess* 
These malignant insinuations reaching the ears 
of the paKies, destroyed dicir cordiality, and 
iodttced Placldia to re^ce to Coast«atiaQple% 
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While she sojourned there with her son j^ ^^ 
Valentinian, Honorius died of a dropsyy 433/ 
after a reign of twenty-eight years, preg- 
naat with great events, some of which reflect 
immortal honour on his generals, but scarcely 
one of them on the emperor himself. 

It should be observed, tliat the regular forces 
being gradually withdrawn from Britain, under 
the reign of Honoiius, in order to repel the Goths 
and other enemies of the empire, that j^ y)^ 
island became wholly independent of the 409/ 
Roman power ; and the claims of alle- 
giance and protection, were succeeded by the 
mutual offices of national friendship. During a 
period of forty years, till the descent of Uie 
Saxons, Britain was ruled by the authority of 
the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns* 

While the ministers of the East were deliberate 
tng, the vacant throne of the West was usurped 
by John, an imperial secretary, supported by 
Aetiusy a very able g^neraT, who undertook to 
^gag6 the Huns to act against Theodosius, 
should he refuse to acknowledge the tool of hit 
own ambition. But the emperor of the east an* 
ticipated the designs of Aetius, and sent his 
aunt Placidia into the west with her son Va- 
^dnian, whom he invested with the supreme 
authority, at the age of six years, under the re« 
gency of his mother* To support their claimS) 
diey were accompanied by an army, commanded 
by Ardaburius and his son Aspar* The father 
gent his son with the cavalry -by land, and him- 
self embarked with the infantry. A dreadful 
tempest dispersed the fleet ; and Uie vessel which 
carried Ardaburius was wrecked on the coast. 
He was taken and conducted to John at Rar 
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v^naa, 'wlio gave him a fnendljr recqptiofi, and 
allowed him the faU liberty of the towa. Kia 
impolitick indulgence was rewarded by the pri- 
soner sending intelligence to his son Aspar, £ba£ 
the soldiers of JohQ were not well affected to 
their master's cause, and desiring him to liasteia 
with his troops to Ravenna. 

On arriving there, Aspar found the ^at/sn 
open, seized upon the usurper, and sent him to 
Placidia, who caused his head to be cut ofil 
Aetius, who was advancing with a formidable 
army of Germans to the assistance of John, be- 
ing informed of the catastrophe, prudently de- 
termined to make his submission c he was a^aim 
received into favour, and constituted commander 
of a great part of the troops of the empire. But 
Aedus was not of a disposition to be satisfied ' 
with divided power* He saw with jealous and 
malignant eyes the estimation in which Bo» 
niface, an officer commendable both for his vir^ 
tue said abilities, was regarded at the court of 
Valentinian Hi. Boniface indeed had display^ed 
the most consummate talents in Africa, wMch 
he not only defended against the attacks of the 
usurper John, but introduced there an order 
and regularity which had been Icaig unknown 
before. The empress Placidia estimated the 
fidelity of Boniface as it deserved ; but the in- 
sidious Aetius insinuated to his royal mistress - 
every thing unfavourable to the character and 
views of his rival ; and, like a double traitor as 
he was, privately informed Boni&ce, that^the 
clfnpress had laid a plot for his destruction ; and, 
to obtain her ends, would shortly recal him 
from his government. Thus prepossessed, the 
imfbrtunate B<Miiface refused to obey the im* 
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penal mandate ; and Placidia, now no longer 
doubting* the truth of the insinuations of Aetiusi 
caused him to be declared an enemy to the state ; 
whilst his rival was appointed generalissimo of 
all the troops of the empire. ' 

Boniface defeated the first army that was sent 
against him ; but distrusting his strength to cope 
angly with his enemies, called in the assistance 
ci Gcnserick, king of the Vandals. The principal 
condition of the treaty was, that they should di- 
vide Africa betwixt them. Full of this agreealile 
prospect, Genserick quitted Spain, accompanied 
with his whole community of men, women, and 
children. While the Vandals were occupying 
entire provinces, some friends of Boniface, 
amazed at his association with the barbarians, 
whom they knew he did not love, and unable 
to account for the cause, obtained leave from 
Placidia to proceed and interrogate him as to 
the motives of his treason. Boniface imme- 
diately showed them the letter he had received 
from Aetius, and assured them that nothing but 
self-defence would have driven him to such ex- 
tremities- His friends being intrusted with this 
voucher, exhibited it on their return to the em- 
press ; but Aetius being at that time triumphant 
in Gaul, it was judged prudent to dissemble 
with him, and wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of exposing and punishing his treachery. 
. Placidia, however, addressed Boniface in 
terms of the highest confidence and amity, and 
entreated him to use his best endeavours to free 
Africa from the Vandals. The general heartily 
adopted the views of the empress, and offered 
Genserick considerable sums if he would retreat ; 
but the Vandals having taken possession of the 
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vhdle country, excepting only t3irce cities, »f 
which Carthage was one, the proposals wei« 
treated with insult: the few remaining Roman: 
soldiers were cut to pieces ; and Boni&ce shut 
up in Carthage. There he maintained himself 
upwards of a year ; but at length was compelled 
to surrender, and had the mortification to behokl 
all Africa, which he had once saved, ravaged 
in the most cruel manner by the barbarians 
whom he had invited thither. 

On his arrival at the court of Ravenna, Boni* 
face, notwithstanding what. had happened, was 
received with the highest marks of distinction, 
and honoured with the command of an army ; a 
circumstance which convinced Aetius that his 
duplicity and perfidy were discovered* The 
command given to his rival, he construed into ai^ 
unjust derogation fiX)m his own dignity; and, 
forgetful of their common allegiance, the tw6 
generals soon after took the field to support their 
mutual pretensions. In the battle -which en- 
svied, Boniface received a wound, of which he 
died a few days after; and Aetius retired among^ 
the Huns, from whence he returned at the head 
of an army to dictate to his sovereign. Placidia 
found it politick to make her peace with him, by 
receiving him at court, and restoring him to the 
dignities he had formerly enjoyed. Africa, 
however, was only partially recovered from Uie 
Vandals; and eight years after the defeat of 
Boniface, Genserick surprised and took Car- 
thage,^ under the protestations of friendship. 
A. D, About this period the empress had the 

439/ satisfaction of maiTying her son Valen- 

' tinian to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theo- 

dosius ; but almost at the same moment expe« 
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fknced' one of the severest trials a virtuous 
mother can feel. Her daughter Honoria, though 
only sixteen years of age, was stran^y suspected 
•f an illicit connexion with one of her own* do- 
mesticks : and it was likewise discovered that, no 
less mtriguing than amorous, she tnuntained a 
secret correspondence with Atttla, king of the ' 
H1BIS9 to whom she had transmitted a ring as a 
pledge of her sincerity ; and invked him to- 
claim her as his spouse, at the head of his army* 
In consequence of those flagrant indiscretions^ 
she was removed from the court of the West, 
which she had disgracedi to Constantinople^ 
where the royal &miLy of the East were in 6imt«* 
lar agitation by the disputes between Pukheria 
and the empress Eudocia, which have already 
been noticed; and the- suspicious jei^Hisy of> 
•her husband, that terminated, at last, in a sepa-- 
lation. 

To these domestick vexations, which Theodo- 
.ttus was doomed to undergo, were superadded 
many external ills which pressed upon one 
another in close succession. The eastern empire, 
during this whole reign, was iiicessantly attacked 
and distressed by the <liflerent tribes of barba- 
rians9 who were" labouring, by reiterated efforts, 
to annihilate the: feeble remains of Roman 
power. A comeroporarv author of reputation 
has thus characterized tne savage hordes, who 
Were now become too powerful to be resisted, 
and too numerous to be destroyed:—^* The 
Goths," says he, ** are deceitful, but their mo- 
rals are pure ; the Alans are less chaste, but 
more honest; the Franks are cunning, lying, 
and perfidious, and even perjury is regardep 
afDong tbem as a venial offence ; the Saxons are 
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obdurate, but abhor intemperance or excess ; 
the Gepidx are cruel; the Huns artful and dis- 
solute ; and the Germans drunken. These 
vices," adds our author, " are much less cri- 
minal among the barbarians than with the 
Romans, who are instructed in the laws oT 
christian morality. Yet these cannot exist with- 
out haunts of debauchery ; whi!e those who ar^ 
not allowed to frequent them personally, permit 
them on account of the Romans, who have eSf 
tablished their religion among them.'* 

Among such of these nations, thus described^ 
as still exist, the philosophick eye will still recog* 
Dize too much truth in the original picture, com** 
pared with the copy in their descendants. The 
e\ il habits and vices of their ancestors adhere, in 
a great measure, to posterity. 

To the restraints of religion, which are gene- 
rally disregarded where morals are neglected* 
Theodosius added those of the laws, by a collec- 
tion which was called the Theodosian code.. 
This system of jurisprudence soon ceased to ope- 
rate in the east, but it was generally adopted by: 
the Gothic Franks, Germans, and other barba- 
rians, who conquered Spain, Italy, and Gaul. 
In fact, the descendants of the Romans, a people 
who had once carried the terror of their name 
over the whole . world, now began to crouch be- 
fore the hordes of barbarians, who poured in- 
successive myriads from the north over the finest 
countries on earth. 

Attila, who has been denominated '* the 
Scourge of God," was Ih^ most formidable ene- 
my of Theodosius. This prince succeeded to 
the throne of the Huns on the death of his father 
Mund2uk, and soon extended his empire boux 
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At Danube totbeWolga. Wlien lie mustered 
his forces, they frequently amounted to more 
than half a Tnillion of men ; and} as in the state 
to Mrbieh the eastern empire was reduced, resist* 
aoce would have been vain against such a mighty 
host of warlike barbariansy the emperor was glad 
to purchase short and precarious truces, by gra* 
tifying the avarice of the king of the Huns. On 
the least real or affscted displeasure shown by 
Atdla,' be received embassies of supplication to 
deprecate his wrath ; and when he wished to 
extort money for his own* uise, or to enrich his 
courtiers, he genei^y charged some of his most 
faithful friends with commissions to the Byzan- 
tine court, from whence they were sure to return 
laden with spoils*^ 

To Attila, whose features bore Uie stamp of 
las savs^e origin, and exhibited the genuine de* 
fornuty of a modem Calmuck, Theodosius made 
the most disgraceful concessions ; yet every new 
compliance paved the way for another, till the 
barbarous chief of the Huns seems to have been 
tired of the insipid trade of extortion unresisted, 
and wished to find a foe worthy of contending 
wtth* But befbie the further schemes of Attila 
were ripe for execution, and amidst the anxieties 
he occasioned at the court of Constantinople, 
Theodosius died of a fall from his horse, at the 
1^ of fifty years, after having reigned forty- 
two. The only part of his character for which 
he is advantageously known, is that of being 
very pious. He seems to have had good inclina- 
tionsy^ut indolence or inaptitude for businessj 
rendered his inherent viitues of little avail to his 
people. His sister, Pulcheria, had divided the 
empire with him ; and, excepting the title, he 
13 
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delegated to her the other hatf, as lie left h^ 
the whole power, which, had she been as ill-» 
disposed as his ministers frequently were, she 
might have converted to his destruction, and the 
total ruin of his people. But though Pulcheria 
was fond of power, she does not appear to have 
been inclined ta abuse it. The blind confidence 
of the emperor in his ministers, and even in her»- 
self, she forcibly exposed, by presenting him one 
day an act to sign, in virtue of which he was to 
deliver the empress Eudocia for her slave. The 
negligent Theodosius signed without reading the 
paper ; and when he had so done, his sister, to 
Ids shame and confusion, made him sensible of 
$he danger ef his incon^derate conduct, by ex- 
patiating on the danger to which it might lead. 
By the death of Theodosius, Pulcheria re- 
mained sole mistress of the empire, and her abt-- 
fities certainly were as equal to the task of govern* 
ing as most of her predecessors of the othersex ? 
but as there, had been no precedent foi' a woman 
itsigning alone, she resolved on marrying, noW 
withstanding the vow of perpetual virginity 
which she had made. Her choice fell on Mar* 
cian, whom she accepted, on condition that he 
would never claim any conjugal rights, and ir>- 
A D. ^^^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^ ^® imperial purpje. The 
45Q. ' new emperor, at this time, was about 
sixty years oW, and his empress fifty. 
He was a native of- Thrace, and in his youth* had 
been severely exercised in poverty and misfor- 
tune. By gradual steps he had risen from the 
ranks of the army to be a tribune and senator ; 
i^nd his own example gave weight to the laws 
which he promulgated for the reformation of 
XQii^ne^rs* Valentinianx who might have claimed 
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I& eni|nre of the East in right of his wife, who 
was the daugliter of Theodosius, approved of 
the elevation of Marcian, and acknowledged him 
as emperor. The dominions he already possessed 
ivere too extensive for his limited capacity to 
govern ; and he wisely checked the vain ambi- 
tion of useless or dangerous accessions of power 
and territory. 

To the imperious demands of Attila, the hus- 
band of Pulcheria replied with temperate cou- 
rage. He signified to the bai'barians, that they 
must no longer insult the majesty of Rome by 
the mention of a tribute ; and that if they pre- 
sumed to violate the publick peace, they should 
leel that he possessed troops and arms to repel 
their aggressions. Attila menaced, and saluted 
the two sovereigns of the eastern and western 
empires with this haughty declaration : — " Attila, 
pay lord and thy lord, commands thee to provide 
a palace fbr his instant reception.*' But the 
barbarian, affecting to despise the Romans df the 
east, whom he had already plundered suffi- 
ciently, turned his arms towards the west, 
-where the sceptre vibrated in the feeWe hands of 
Valenlinian, who had just lost his mother Pla- 
ddia, and with her his best defence. 

Scarcely were her eyes closed, before Attila 
dispatched a messenger to the emperor of the 
West, demanding bis sister Honoria in marriage-; 
and to substantiate his claim, he showed the ring 
^hich the princess had sent him, demanding half 
the empire for her portion. Valentiman extri- 
cated himself from the present difficulty by a 
sum of gold, and averted this scourge from Italy^ 
which already imfiended over Gaul, where 
Aetias commanded* Seven hundred thousaod 
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combatants, who swelled the army oi AttSsi^ 
were defeated in the plains of Catalaunum ; yet 
still the king of the Huns had sufficient force re* 
maining, to render himself formidable in Itolyy 
whither he retired, sacking the cities, and deso- 
lating the countiy. Thither Aetius pursued - 
him ; and partly by his power, and partly , by his • 
address, induced him to return once more to 
Gaul, where he experienced a second defeat 
from Thorismond, king of the Visigoths. In his 
recent invasion of Italy, his progress was marked 
with such terror and dismay, that the inhabitaots 
of the Venetian cities left them defenceless to the : 
io^j and sought refuge in the little islands on 
the coast* . Thus Attila, whose ferocious pride 
boasted, that the grass never grew where his 
horse trodj undesignedly laid the foundation of 
a republick, which revived in Europe the art and 
spirit of commercial industry ; and only sunk 
under a power, as formidable as that which had : 
contributed to nuse it* 

Attila still persisted in demanding Honoria to ^ 
wife ; but his attachment to her did not prevent 
him^ from adding a beautiful niaid named ■ 
Idllco, to the long list of his queens. The mar* 
riage was celebrated at his palace beyond the 
Danube ; the king retired from the banquet to > 
the nuptial bed ; and his attendants on entering 
the royal apartment next morning, found that ' 
^^ J) Attila had burst a blood-vessel during the 
453. mght, and was suffocated with the ef- 
fusion* His funeral) like that of Alarick, 
was celebrated with savage pomp. His body 
was enclosed in three coffins, of gold, of silver, 
and of iron: the spoils of plundered nations 
were thrown into the grave } s^ the captive 



who had opened the ground were inhumanlf 
n&sC^sacred. The death of this warrior, who had 
never suffered mankind to enjof any repose> and 
had never enjoyed any biraself, was attended 
^ith the destruction of his empire. His sons 
disputed for the sovereignty ; and after various 
turns of fortune, the youngest retired with his 
subject hordes into the heart of the Lesser Scy- 
thia, where they were soon overwhelmed by a 
torrent of new bai-barians* Aetius did not long 
survive the Scythian monarch. The mind of 
Valentinian, though itxscnsible to glory, was 
easily impressed with distrust and jealousy ; and 
his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, readily 
persuaded him to uhdermine> in the life of his 
general, the support of his throne. Gaudentius, 
the son of Aetius, was contracted to Eudoxia, 
the emperor's daughter : the indiscreet behaviour 
of the father offended hi^ sovereign; and while 
be urged with intemperate violence the proposed 
marriage, Valentinian, drawing his sword, 
plunged it in the bosom of Aetius» The servile 
eunuchs followed his example ; and the general, 
who, with all his faults, had more than once 
saved the empire, fell in the presence of his un- 
grateful master^ pierced by innumerable wounds. 
The unsuspecting friends of Aetius being sum- 
moned to the palace, were separately murdered ; 
and the contempt which had long been enter- 
tained for Valentinian, was now converted into 
abhorrence. 

The feeble disposition of the emperor of the 
West, would probably have rendered him an easy 
prey to the first usurper ; but his vices preci- 
pitated his ruin ; and he became the immediate 
victim to the just revenge of a noble and injured 
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subject* The wife of Petronius Maximus^^ » 
wealthy senator of the Anician family, had in- 
spired Valenthiian with impure desires : her re- 
sistance served only to indame his passions ; and 
he resolved to gratify them either by stratagem 
or force. Maximus had delivered his ring^ to- 
the emperor as a pledge for a considerate sum 
lost at play ; the emperor sent it by a confiden- 
tial messenger to his wife, desiring her, - in the 
name of her husband, to attend the empress 
Eudoxia. The unsuspecting matron havings en- 
tered, the imperial palace, Valentinian violated, 
without remorse, both the laws of hospitalitf 
and ©f honour. Her tears on her return to her - 
4)wn house, betrayed the guilty secret to Maxi- 
mus I and her reproaches inflamed his desire ct 
vengeance. Two babarians, attached, to the. 
memory of Aedus^ were admitted among the 
guards of the tyrant, and presented themselves 
as the ready ministers of revenge ; . they rushed 
" A. D. ^P^*^ Valentinian in the field of M^*s, andi 
455. without opposition from his numerous 
ti^in, dispatched him and his. favourite 
Jieraclius. Such was the. merited end of t^. 
prince who, during a reign of thirty years, was- 
4»either loved, respected^ uor^fcaredc 
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CHAP. XXV. 

TtmthedeathqfVaientimmlll. io ike MttHncHa/t 
of tii€ IVcMtem Mm/dre, 

SO rapid was the succession of soverdgns, and 
so mitnerous the events that intervened be* 
tween the death of Valentinian and the final sub'^ 
ytsmsk of the western etapire, that we musten« 
deaTour to generatize our narration* in order to 
tmbraoe the variety c^ circumstances omnected 
^th die subject. 

No sooner was Valendnian taken off, than 
Pe^xrmius MaximuS) who had been the instigator 
of Ms murder, was saluted emperor by the senate, 
ffis short Feign of three months was embittered 
^ remorse and guilty and when he accepted 
thepuq^, he relmquished forever that happi* 
^ which had so eminently distinguished his 
private life. Policy sanctioned the marriage of 
^ son Palladius with the eldest daughter of the 
to emperor 4 and on the opportune death of his 
0^ wife, that he. might, in some measure, re* 
^te the injury he had received, he forced thd 
empress Eudoxia to his arms. Being certified, 
«<ini his own indiscreet confession, that he was 
4e assassin of her deceased husband, she regarded 
^c usurper with abhorrence ; and hopeless of 
*^tance from the east, as the forces of Marcian, 
^ho had now lost Pulcheria, were otherwise em- 
Woyed) she secretly implored the aid of the king 
of the Vandals, to rescue her from worse than 
^vity. Genserick eagerly embraced this bit 
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opportunity of disguising his rapacious designd^ 
under the specious names of justice and compas^ 
ftion, and equipping a numerous fleet of Moorm 
and Vandals, after a favourable voyage cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tiber. 
• Though Maximus was respectable in private life, 
his abilities were not equal to the support of u 
sinking empire, and the approach of the Vandals 
seemed to stupify and confound him. Instead of 
opposing the enemy, he recommended the dis* 
graceful measure of a precipitate retreat ; but 
no sooner did he appear in the streets, than he 
was assaulted by a shower of stones, and a tor- 
rent of abuse^ while the sword of one of his sol- 
diers avenged the death of Valentin ian, and the 
wrongs of Eudoxia, and terminated the misery 
of a feeble and transient reign* 

In a few days Genserick advanced to the gated 
of the defenceless • capital, when the intercession 
and eloquence of Lpo, the iMshop of Rome, pre- 
vailed on the Vandal to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to exempt the captives from torture, 
and to protect the city frem a conflagration. 
^ J) The pillage, however, lasted fourteen 
, 455. days : and whatever yet t*emained of 
pubUck or private wealth, was diligently 
collected, and conveyed on board the vessels of 
Genserick. Eudoxia now saw, and had reason 
to lament, the imprudence of her conduct in 
forming such an alliance : the unfortunate em- 
press, with her two daughters, were compelled to 
follow the conqueror, who instantly hoisting sail, 
returned in triumph to Carthage. 
' A Vitus, a man of eloquence and courage, who 
had been intrusted by Maximus with the general 
command of the forces in Gaul, while oa a visit 
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to Tlieodorickjking of the Goths, Was astonished 
by the intelligence that his master was slain, and 
that Rome was pillaged by the Vandals. The 
Visigoths were attached to the person of Avitus, 
and respected his virtues. The annual assembly 
of the seven provinces, held at Aries, naturally 
inclined to promote the most illustrious of their 
countrymen ; and Avitus was nominated by the 
ivpresentatives of Gaul to the sceptre of the 
West. The consent of Marcian^ the emperor 
of the Elast, was easily obtained : and Rome and 
Italy, long habituated to submit to the strongest 
party, gave their silent assent. 

1 Theodorick, the friend of Avitus, and the suc- 
cessor of his elder brother Torrismond, sup- 
ported the character of his warlike ancestors. 
The Suevi, after the departure of the Vandals, 
had aspired to the conquest of Spain ; the am- 
bassadors of Avitus offered them advantageous 
terms of peace and alliance^ which were backed 
by the declaration of Theodorick to his brother- 
in-law, the king of the Suevi, that unless he re- 
tired, he must expect the joint opposition of the 
Romans and Visigoths* " Tell him," replied 
the haughty Rechiarius, '^ that I equally despise 
V his friendship and his enmity ; b;it that I will 
** soon try, whether he will dare to wait my ar- 
♦* rival under the walls of Toulouse." The in- 
dignant Theodorick instantly .passed the Pyren- 
n^es to meet the bold challenger ; the Suevi 
were vanquished and almost, exterminated; 
and their king, who had been delivered up 
to the victor, was put to death. But while the 
Gothick monarch conquered in the name of the 
emperor of Rome, the power of his friend had 

. aoMS. — ^iii. K 
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expkied^ and the honour and interest of The^^ 
dorick were wounded by the event* 

Avitus, at the soUcitatifOn of his subjects, hacf 
§xed his residence at Rome ; but the senate be- 
held with disgust the inopertal ornaments invest* 
ing a stranger from GauU Their nKirmurs,' 
• however, would have been useless, had they not 
been encouraged by Count Ricimer, the grand-' 
son of WaUia4)y the mother's side^ and on hi« 
father's descended from the nation of the Suevi. 
Intrusted with the defence of Italy, his impor-* 
tant services rendered him formidable ; and ot> 
his return from a ciaiquest over the Vandals, be: 
boldly proclaimed to Avitus, that his feeble 
A. D ^^^^ ^®* ^^ ^^ ^"^^' '^^^ emperor, witii* 
• 456. otit resistance, descended from hia throne^ 
and hoped to find security in aseumingf 
tl^e sacred character of bishop of Placentia^ but 
even in this peaceful- station, the* hatred of thc^ 
senate pursued htin, and he wa& at last sacri&ce^L^ 
to their implacable resentment. 

On the abdication of Avitus, Ricimer govcme<^' 
Italy under the title of Patrician^, and delegated 
to Majorian, who had been a participator in the 
glory of Aetius, the conspicuous station oi mas-^ 
t-errgener^l of the armies* The approved me- 
rits of Majorian induced the barbarimi to com- 
ply with the^ unanimous wish of the Romans ; 
and fifter an interregnum of four months, the 
mastergeneral having signalised his skill aiwl 
valour in a victory gained' over the Alemanni^ 
he "wag elevated to the imperial throne. The 
sentiments he expressed on receiving this unso- ^ 
Kcited honour, would have done credit to any 
character ; and hi^ virtues derived additional 
lustre from being contrasted with h»» inimediate 
predecessors. 
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Tist ciTil regufaitioini of Majorian aH tcttded 
Id the relief of the oppressed, Uie purity of mo* 
Hhs &ad the restomtioii of whatever had been* 
decayed or destroyed in the capitsd* His mili- 
ary preparations principally pointed towards the 
jecovery of Africa ; and wiih this view he ab* 
tected by his liberality, many thousands of the . 
Gepidas, the Ostrogoths, the Suevt, the Alanif 
and other baibarians of the remote north, who 
assembled in the plains of L4guria« In the midst 
of a severe winter, the emperor, clad in complete 
armouis conducted them over the Alps, and 
afterwards vanquished, and admitted to an at^ 
Dance, the martial king of the Goths* 

But as the Vandals were powerful in ships, 
Majorian wbely considered that a fleet wouM 
be necessary to insure his success ; and acoord- 
mgly three hundred galleys wore equipped and 
collected in the spacious harbour of Ciolhagena* 
Genserick, who had long defied the Roman 
pofwer, now began to fear the event) and sued 
in vain for a peace* In a fit of despair the Van- 
dal tyrant reduced Mauritania to a desert,- to 
check the invader's progress; but his alarm was 
soon dissipated, and the hopes of Majorian 
blasted by the false friends of the Romans* In 
consequence of treacherous information, the 
usurper of Africa surprised the unguarded fleet 
in the bay of Carthagena : and the preparatiorte 
of three years were destroyed in a single day. 
The Vandal again renewed his solicitations for 
peace, which were now acceded to, that Ma- 
jorian might obtain time to repair his fleet; but 
§ a dreadful sedition, fermented by Count Rici- 
mer, soon after obliged Majorian to resigh thfe 
sceptre ; and four days after his resignation, it 
was reported that he died of a dysentery. Witfi 
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Majorian ex^Mred the hopes of Italy and of the 
Roman name. 

That Ricimer, who for some ■ thne bad held 
the destiny of the western empire in hii hand&» 
might not be again eclipsed by superior merit, 
^e invested with the purple an obscure personv 
named Lebius Severus ;. but bounded his doini*- 
nions by the Alps. Marcellinus and Aegidius^ 
however, disdained to acknowledge this phan- 
tom of an emperor j the former of whom occu> 
pied Pannonia, and the latter the countries be- 
yond the Alps.. The authority of Aegidius 
ended only with his life, but.it is supposed thi« 
was shortened by the insidious arts of Ricimer* 

The life and reign of Severusj which lasted 
no Icffiger than they were agreeable to his patrori, 
were protracted for six years. During that pe- 
riod, Italy was afflicted by the incessant deprc:- 
dations of tlie Vandals, who spread the terrors 
of their arms from the pillars of Hercules to the 
mouth of the Nile. Genserick, however, found 
out a plausible pretence for his hostilities. He 
had married Eudocia, the eldest daughter of 
Eudoxia the empress, whom he had carried 
away captive, to his eldest son Hunnerick ; and in 
consequence of this, asserted a legal claim to «^ 
part of the imperial patrimony. 

The emperor of the East purchased, by a 

valuable consideration, a necessary peace : the 

widow of Valentinian, and her youngest daugh- 

A. D. ^^^ Placidia, were restored ; and the 

462. ^U ^ ^bc Vandals was confine^ ta 

the territories of the West. Rieimer, 

who had the ambition to make emperors, bqt 

the policy not to be one himself, eml>arrassed 

by the difficulties of his situation, long solicited 
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in vain the assistance of Constandnople $ and, 
at last as the price of alliance^ was compelled 
to accept a master from the choice of the Bj* 
zaiume court. 

liforciafi who had conducted the affiurs df 
the East with vigilance and success, during the 
Jife of bis nominal empress Pulcheria, after her 
^teath continued to display the same vigour and 
firmness ; liut he refused to draw his sword 
against Genserick* On the demise of M arcian^ 
Asper n>ight have ascended the throne^ if he 
WiDuld have subscribed the Nicene creed; but 
mot being sufiieiently orthodox himself, he used 
his influence to raise to that dignity Leo, of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of his household* The temperate firm- 
ness of Lico resisted the oppression of his patron, 
ai)d Asper' presumed to reproach his sovereign 
With a breach of promise, in regaitl to an ap- 
pointment "It is not proper,'* said he, inso- 
lently shaking the purple, ^^ that the man who 
<* is invested vrith this garment, should be guilty 
**of a felsehood.''— " Nor is it proper,*' retorted 
Leo, *' that a prince should be compelled to re- 
^ sign his o^^n judgment, and the pubiick inte- 
** pest, to the pleasure of a subject." 

Between those two it was impossible that any 
cordiality could longer exist : an army of Isau- 
iians, gradually introduced into Rome, under- - 
mined the power of Asper ; and Leo, listening 
to the complaints of the Italians, resolved to put 
an end to the tyranny of the Vandals, and in- 
vested Anthemius with the purple of the VV'est. 

This prince was grandson of the prafifect wImi 
had so ably protected the infant rtign of Theo- 
4mu8) and had married the daughter of Mar- 
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cian, in coos^uence of wluch he 4iad some pre*: 
tensions to succeed his father-in-law ;. butbearin^. 
the disappointment with patience, he was .re-» 
warded with the sceptre of the western empire. 
j^ jy The nuptials of his daughter with the 
467. patrician Ricimer, promised to securer 
the fidelity of that formidable barbarian ^ 
and the campaign against the Vandals was^ 
opened by the prefect Heraclius, wh^ subduct 
the province of Tripoli, and prepared to join^ 
the imperial army under the walls of Carthage 
Marcellinus became reconciled to the two em.- 
perors,, and evinced his allegiance to Anthemiu» 
by expelling the Vandals from the inland of^ 
Sardinia. 

The immense preparations of the East at lsu&% 
began to be put in motion. A fi|5et of elevea 
hundred and tlyrtfien ships sailed from Constan- 
tinople for Carthage ; and the number of sqldiem 
and mariners exceeded one hundred thousand^ 
Basiliscus, the brother of the empress of the 
East, was intrusted, with the important com- 
mand j and the troops, after a prosperous <nayi- 
gation, were landed at Cape Bona, about forty- 
miles from Carthage. The imperial general- 
was supported by jthe army of Heraclius, and 
the fleet of MarcelUjnus, and the Vandals were 
repeatedly vanquished. At this crisis, had 
Basiliscus boldly advanced, Carthage must have 
fallen ; but Genserick, having recouree to his 
wonted artifices, solicited and obtained a truce 
of fi\e days. During this short interval, the 
wincj becoming favourable to the Vandal chief, 
te manned the largest of his ships with the most 
resolute of his followers, who towing after them 
several barks filled with combustibles, impelled 
them; under cover of the night, against the ua- 
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g;(&rded fleet of the Romans; and while thesr 
ttideayoured to escape the fire-ships, they were 
assaulted bf the gaDiesof the Vandals. Basil! scus 
fied on the commencement of the action, and re« 
turned to Constantinople with the loss of more 
than half his fleet and army, not without the 
sosptcion of treason, though he escaped punish- 
ment through the powerful intercession of his 
sister. Heraclius with difficulty effected his re- 
treat through tlie desert ; Mareellinus retired to 
Sicily, where he was soon after assassinated ; 
and the coasts both of the East and the West were 
again exposed to the ravages of the Vandals* 

The. death of Majorian had dissolved the al« 

fiance between the Goths and the Romans* 

Theodorick having obtained possession of the 

territory of Narbonne, by the selfish policy of 

Ricimer, was- invited to invade the provinces 

which acknowledged the authority of Aegidius ; 

the barbarians were checked near Orleans; but 

their ambition was acknowledged under Eurick^ 

the brother and successor of Theodorick, who 

passing the Pyrenees, carried their arms into 

the heart of Lusitania, and allowed the Suevi to 

hold Galicia as a dependent sovereignty on the 

C^thick monarchy of Spain* In the Gauls they^ 

were no less successful ;. foe from the Pyrenees 

to the Rhine and the Loire, very few places re- 

usted the victorious atms of Eurick. The publick 

confidence became lost ; the resources of the 

state were exhausted ; . and the inhabitants of the 

Gauls found it vain to expect protection from 

the now feeble emperor ot the West. ^ 

To increase these calamities, a discord broke 

out between Anthemius, and the still powerful 

Ricimer. That haughty .bsutftrian, impatient of 

4 superior, retired from Rome ; and fixing his 
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re&dence at Milan, menaced XtiJ)^ with a c^vil 
war. At last, he was prevailed on to negociate^ 
and Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, was charged 
with the commission. Anthemius, after reca* 
pitulating the favours conferred on Ricimer, and 
the natural duty he owed him bv being the hus- 
band of his daughter, exclaimed, *^ Shalf I no^ 
^< accept his perfidious friendship ? Can I hope 
*>that he will respect the engagements of a 
^* treaty, who has already violated the duties of 
"a son ?" But the resentment of the emperop - 
evaporated in these passionate expressions ; and "^ 
Epiphantus returned with the flattering hope^ 
that he had restored the peace of Italy. Rici- 
mer, ho^'ever, only changed his mode of at*^ • 
lack, and resolved secretly to subvei-t the throne 
of Anthemius. For this purpose he augmented 
his barbarian troops, and advancing to the banks 
of the Anio, there expected the arrival of the 
senator Olybrius, whom he resolved to invest 
with the imperial purple* 

The object of the present favour of Ricimer 
was descended from the Anician fiimily, and 
haying married Placidi% the youngest daughtei^ 
of Valentinian, had some pretensions to the - 
throne. When the haughty disposer of Roman 
power, therefore, meditated the ruin of Anthe* 
mtus, he tempted Olybrius with the offer of a 
diadem ; which flattering his vanity at the ex- 
pense of his happiness, he set out fit>m Constan- 
linople, with the approbation of the emperor of 
j^ -Q the East, and landed at Ravenna, where 
jt72. he was received in the camp of Ricimef 
as the sovereigiar of the western world. 

The patrician ' had already extended his posts' 
from the AnLo to the Milviaa bri(%e^« and pos« - 
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8cs8e<! the two quarters of Rome that were sepa- 
lated by the Tiber ; but the reminder of the 
city, with the great majority of the senate and 
pei^e, adheced to the cause of Anthemius, who, 
with the assistance of a Gothick army, was ena- 
bled to protract his' own life, and the publick dis- 
tress, by a resistance of three months. At length 
the victorious troops of Ricimer penetrated to 
the heart of the city, and Anthemius, dragged 
frmn bis concealment, was massacred by the 
command of his son-in-law. 

About six weeks after, however, Italy was 
delivered from the tyranny of Ricimer*, by a 
painful disease. He bequeathed the command 
of bis army to his nephew Gundobald, a prince 
of the Burgundians ; and Olybrius hfmself, 
whose death does not bear any marks of violence, 
scarcely filled the throne of the West for the short 
jteriod of seven months. 

i-eo, the emperor of the East, was persuaded 
"to invest with the purple of the West Julius 
.Kepos, theiiephew of MarceUinus, and who had 
married one of the nieces of the empress Varina, 
^t in consequence of the indecision of the By- 
zantine court, Gundobald found leisure to raise 
to the same dignity an obscure soldier, named 

* At a time when power cdnstitated right, and he who 
«>bW command most soldiers, di»ix)sed of the empire as he 

g eased, Ricimer appeared on the stage of publick life, 
e was a prince of the royal blood of the Suevi, and from 
Vw earliest years esteemed by the Roman armies. His pa^ 
''fgyrisrs have styled him, " The greatest captain of hit 
time— the invincible — moi-c courageous than Sylla — ^more 
pTudent than Fabius — moreamJaWe than MeteHns— moi« 
eloquent than Appins— more resolute than Fulvius — ai^ 
'•'ore expert than Camillas :" but he seems to have deserv- 
^ no other character than that of a savage and a turbu- 
Icat demagogue. 
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Gj^cenus ; who soom exchanged the RoaiMiir 

soeptrfe for the bishepridc of Sadona ; and tbir 
Burguodian prince having retired beyond the 
Alps, Nepos was acknowledged by the Italian* 
.and Uie provincials of Gaul. 

The favourable omens which attended the be^ 
ginning of his reign, were soon changed by his 
cession of Auvergne to the Visigoths ; and hi*' 
repose was speedily disturbed l^ a furious sedir 
lion of the barbarian confederates, who, under- 
the command of Orestes, advanced from Rome 
to Ravenna. Nepos^ instead of having recourse 
to arms, fied to his principality of Dalmattl^. 
where, after an equivocal reign of five yeafs^ b« 
was assassinated by the ungrateful Glyceriua» 
who9 as a reward for his crime» obtained the arch<> 
t)ishoprick of Milan. 

After the death of At^la, the bravest youthft^ 
of the nations who had recovered their indepen^ 
dence, enlisted themselves in tiie army of the- 
confedeiutes, who formed the defence and terroir. 
of Italy* Among these was Orestes, descended 
from an illustrious family in Pannonia, wIk^- 
disdaining to obey th« Ostrogoths, to wliook 
his nati\% covintry. was ceded, enlisted in the 
armies of Rome* By the successors of Valen- 
tinian he was rapidly advanced in the military 
^x>fession, and by Nepos himself was ckVated 
to the dignities of patrician and master-general 
of the troops. These, when Orestes declined 
the purple, readily consented to acknowledge his 
son Augustulus^ a child, as emperor of the West j 
hut it was soon discovered that the precarious 
fiovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose 
between being the slave and the victim of hii . 
barbarian mercenaries. These demanded that 
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a tlordf fwrt of Rsly sbould be divided maang 
Uvrm ; and Orestes^ with a virtuous fortitude 
that deserved a better fate, determined to encoun- 
ter the rage of an armed niultitude» rather than 
subscribe the rmnai an inooceBt people. Hcf 
fvtired to Pavia for security ; bat the fortific»« 
tioDs of the city being stormed by the soldiers, led 
-mt by Odoaeer, a bold barbarian, the rage of the 
confederates was not appeased till Orestes w«(Q( 
pot to death. 

Odoacer was the sonof Edecon, once in high 
&vour with Attila. The fother had listened to 
a conspiracy against the life of his sovereign, but 
his apparent guilt was expiated by his merit, and 
lus name is honourably mentioned as the leader 
of the Scyrri, in the unequal contest oFtlie Huns 
with the Ostrogoths. Edecon did not survive 
this defeat, and left two sons, Amilf and Odo<* 
acer : — the former i^tired to Constantinople^ 
where he sullied the fame he had acquired in 
nms, by the assassination <^ a generous benefac- 
tor ; the latter led a wandering life among the 
barbarians of Noricum, till he was encouraged 
by a fiivourable prediction to return to Italy. 
" Pursue your design," said Severinus the saint, 
whose approbation he solicited ; ^ you shall soon 
^ cast away this coarse garment of skins, and 
» your weaith^ will be equal to the liberality of 
«• your mind." The success of the barbarians 
gave validity to the words of the prophecy : he 
was admitted, and soon gained an honourable 
rank among the guards of the western empire f 
his manners w^% gradually polished) his milf* 
Catry skill improved ; and on the execution of 
Orestes, the confederates saluted him with thcf 
title of king \ but be was too politick to assume 
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the purple and diadem, and had. too much pticle 
to be a nominal emperor, like many of his pre- 
decessors. 

. The feeble and youthful Augustus, or Augus- 
tulus, as he was called, was directed to signify 
his resignation to the senate ; and that assembly, 
in an epistle to Zeno, now emperor of the East, 
disclaimed the necessity of continuing the impe- 
nal succession in Italy, since, as they flattering^*^ 
ly observed, the majesty of the monarch -of Con«- 
stantinople was sufficient to protect both the East 
and the West. They furtlier .added, " that the 
repubiick might safely conSde in the civil and 
military virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly 
requested that the emperor would invest him with 
the title of patrician and the administration of the 
diocese of Italy.'' Zeno, after due deliberatioriy 
found it prudent to comply with their requisition ; 
lie gratefully accepted the imperit^l ensigns, and 
entertained a friendly correspondence with the 
patrician Odoacer, who showed his clemency to 
Augustulus, and assigned him a splendid income 
^o support him in a private station, at a villa in 
! Campania. 

L Thus ended the empire of the West, five hun- 

I drcd and seven years after the foundation of the 

f Roman monarchy, by the decisive battle of Ac- 

' tium ; and twelve hundred and twenty-nine from 

the building of Rome. Writers have not failed 

to remark, that the empire began in Augustus^ 

and ended In a prince called by a diminutive of 

the samje name. 

Before we resume the history of the eastern 
empire^ a general view of the state of £urope» 
which succeeded this important revolution, can- 
not fail to be entertaining and instructive. 



^ 
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' Odoacer, the first bartmnm'who reigned ia 
ftaly, proved not unworthy of the high station 
to which his Taloar and fbrtone had exalted him. 
To g;rat]fy the prejudices of his subjects, he re- 
stored the consulship of the West^ and succes- 
sively filled the curuie chair with eleven of the 
most illustrious senators. The civil administra^ 
tioo of Italy was still exercised by the prsetonan 
praefect ; the revenues were collected by the Ro- 
mui magistrates ; and under a prince of the 
aiian persuasion, it appears that the catlio]icks 
lived anmolested. 

But though Odoacer was formidable to his ex- 
ternal enemies, he was not able to restrain the 
^ctndousness of his own troops, who claimed a 
third of the landed property of Italy ; and ill 
consequence of a compliance with their demands, 
the misery and desolation of the other two thirds 
Mowed, The tributary harvests of Africa and 
^gypt being withdrawn, the number of inha- 
bitants was continually diminished with the 
"leans of subsistence ; and pope * Gelasius, a 
object of Odoacer, affirms, that in some districts 
the human species was almost extirpated ; while 
fanune and pestilence gleaned the miserable re- 
fes^tbat had escaped the edge of the sword. 
Yet, amidst the general distress, Odoacer main- 
tamed with reputation his station for fourteen 
years, during which he strengthened his power 
»y alliances with the most powerful of the bar- 

Pope, from a Greek word signifying father, in the 
East is an appellation given to all christian priests ; and 
lathe West bishops were calied by it in ancient times, 
wpogh it gradually began to be restrained to the bishop 
"Rome, to whom it has now been exclusively appro* 
pfiatcd for many centuries. 
ROME.— lU. L 
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btLrinns i but at last be was ootftipaled lo jrieVl t» 
the aupQiior geniua of Theodorick) king -of tl^ 
Oittrogolha* .He reigned to Eiuick) Uie Iwg' pf 
the Viaigotl^, all the R^mw copqweats bey<H^4 
the Alpft as &r as the Rhine and the Ocei^ffk i 
and under the r>^igo qf E^wk, the Gqthiojc nat^ 
tion might he said to aapire to the ifntH^arckjr pF 
8p^o ,aiid Qmh The mosit distant mi ^ym§po 
naticHis. respected his power mi gpiirted his friephd* 
ship ; and his palape {^ Bourdeaux was cxpwded 
by the ambassadors of the Iferuli) the Savons, 
the Bui'gundians, and the Franks. The growings 
dominioi^ of the Visigqtli^ however, was check- 
id. by the premature de^h of Eurick ; and his 
sCia^larick was an belplesa in£mt) when his ad* 

^,Vei;^ary Clovis had grown into distinction £br his 

' ambition and valqui*. 

Childerick) the father of Clovis, |^ad been hos-t 
pitably entertadned duiing his exile by the ki^gr 
and queen of the Th^ringians ; and, wi^i an in* 
gratitude which seen^s tp have been £^shionab]^ 
in all ages, alienated the s^fTections of the wife of 
his benefactor. On the restoration of jQhilderick^ 
Basinai the queen of the Thuvingians, fled frora 
her hu^bai^d's to her lover's arms, and the 0*9*- 
spring of this union was Clovis, who on the 
death of his father, at fifteen years of age,* in* 
herited a very limited kingdom, confined to the 
island of the Batavians, with the dioceses of Tour* 
nay and Arras^ The kindred tribes of the Franks^ 
who had seated themselves along the Belgick 
rivers, were governed by their independent princes 
of the Merovingian race ; but though in peace 
they obeyed the heredit^ary jurisdiction of their 
chiefs, yet they were free to follow the standard of 
any victorious general j and the superiqr merit of 
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Clovis soon attracted the affefi^ance of t1i« na- 
^onaT confederacy* With a strict discipline he 
cotnbined the most generous disposition ; and in 
a few yea«, the Belglilk cities acknowledged him 
}dn^ of the Franks, whtle he had enlarged his 
<doixiimons eai^tward by the conquest of the coun- 
try oi Tongres. 

Tke A£emanni had subdued the northern ports 
of Helvetia, and had sp^ead themselves otcr t^ie 
provinces of Al3ace and Lorraine* At last, their 
mvBsion of the kingdom of Cologne summon- 
ed to the soppoi*t of his allies the valiant Clo- 
^a. In the plains of Colbiack^ about tirenty- 
Jour tniles from Cologifev he encoonter* ^ j^; 
tAr and, after an ohstkmtb conflict) von* 496.* 
^ui^lved) the invaders of Gaul. The king 
#f the Aletaomii m>m tlaln In buttle, and bia 
tretxibiing subjects p«ifsued iiaio the heart of their 
tj«eses< ThciiiMignaiilmousTheocbrick, who then 
it^ed ovet^ Italjr^ and had married the shter of 
ClovIS) congratulated his broths on his victory, 
hut mildly interceded ibt^ the tmfintunate fogi- 
l&v«s« The GalMck territories which had been oc-' 
cupied by the Alemanni, submitted to the coih 
4|iieror; but the inhabitants obtained the in- 
du^ence of enjoying their peculiar manners and 
instituttcms, under the government of ottctal 
And at kst of herecUtary dukes* After the con* 
quest of the western provinces, the Franks alone 
maintained their ancient habitations beyond the 
Rhine, and gradually subduing the countries as 
br as, the £lbe and the mountaina of fiohemia, 
secured the obedience of "Germany. 

Ck)vis, till the thirtieth year of his age, had 
continued to worship the gods of his ancestors ; 
bui having married Cloti^ a niece of the king- 
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of Bupgundyj who was educated in the christian 
fiiith, his conversion was greatly facilitate<i 
through her means* Remigius, bbhop of Rheims^ 
strengthening by his eloquence the assiduities of 
conjugal affection, tiie king of the Franks coa« 
sented to be baptized^ and his example was rea- 
dily followed by his loyal subjects, while the zeal^ 
of the clergy was interested to extend the do- 
minion of the Catholtck Clovis. 

Though the foundations of the Armorican re- 
publick had been repeatedly overthrown, the peo* 
pie asserted the dignity of the Roms^ name, and 
resisted the attacks of Clovis, who endeavoured 
to extend his conquests from the Seine to the 
Loire* An honourable union eHepted what arms 
could not do : the Franks esteemed the valour of 
the Armoricans, and the latter were i-econqiled 
to the religion of the Franks, and accepted with- 

^ D out shame the ca^Htulation proposed bf» 

497.' Clovis. The northern provinces of Gault 

however, were slow and gradual acquis 

sitions ; and seem to have been obtained as much 

by the policy as the valour of the king of thei 

.Franks. 

• The kingdom of Burgundy, which extended 
fit>m the forest of Vosges to the Alps, and the 
tfea of Marseilles, was governed by Gundobald^ 
who to consolidate his power, had slain two of 
his brothers, one of whom was the father of Ck>- 
tilda, while Godegesil, the youngest, was permitted 
t» possess the dependent principality of Geneva^ 
The conversion of Clovis had raised the hopes of 
the orthodox. clergy of Burgundy; and their 
arian chief, desirous to put an end to religious 
difi^n^nces, convened an assembly of his iMshops 
at Lyons. In the midst of their debates? 9J{ 
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abrupt questioQ ftom ikt sofereigii retoded the 
•ptatioB of his miiKL ^U joaVnOy pnkmtkm 
^ cluiBdaa religioii," said he, <' why do jrau not 
^mtnm Uie king ofifae Fnoks^ Ue has der 
<< dared war agaiaat me, and tkreataM my di- 
<<atnictio& by fenouig aUiancet with Mjr ene*- 
''ines.. A BaaguiiiBiy and oovetoqa Mind ia oel 
'^.ibeejrmpaom of a sincere canverMOt lelhhn 
* show his feith by his worica*" Avilaa, bishop 
tfViemiat made this caauistacal reply s ^ We are 
i^t^MHaot ef the motires and deaafna of the 
f^luqgof. the FrankarteC we we tavfht by 
Hscripiufie, that the hingdona which a ha n dan 
^the^ divine lav iaae frnfoeiiliy aBbvertadsRe^ 
^tm with ihy, ^eapkt to ihe law of God^ and 
^iie win give peaoe and security to tbf do«> 
*<iaiQioM." GimdofaiM iia&ned to tke hmoh 
<m» hot jcjeoted the advice ^ 4aid -dianiasBed the 
tneiaUy vith oompiaiwls, that Chyria had pri* 
Mdy perweted the aiksgiaBcetff his faaolher. 

la hetr ahe fideii^ of Geck^asil wu atesady 
mrupteAt he jeiB0dabeflaaadai!djof.hiab8other 
neiely to evince his treachery moce^ stnoagly .by 
toi P trin g litoiiii fthe da|r of ha^tle ; >aad Guado- 
WU, iiateJ|rav{>i|Kirledhy the disaffected Gaak* 
fieided to the Anns of €kwja, and fled from the 
ncinity of Jisogoes. to A»gnDft« Tha tdaoe 
Wng obstiattteiy defended^ the .king of tke 
' fitsqhs was diaoouaaged 'finn pn(se«eriiig> mod 
ntoeard tohai own daaBmniaaay ^^tor hapomga 
tobitte on ^the king of BwiqgMnd^^ tend oompel^ 
Kagfibiwi^hy Airc£n«im|ni4if lo'aeisy^tto^irei^^ his 
bmther'«t«6achery« fiict the t»xuai|ih of C^ida 
^sas aooBL dpvdod dogr nhe ikit^^eaoe thait Gun- 
&ibald JsmI surpraod ami imaasaoned sGodegesilt ^ 
«howaa Jeft Jwilh£s£liwMaaKl$eaafca at Vkiuia» 
L2- 



The sovetieign of the Ftahto dissembled ISs re* 
smttnemy beemise'k wais no lonj^er in hts^^iifi^ear 
. 4k> shc^ it with effect; Mi^foitnnes had ^deai^ 
imI G«iid(»biild toiiis pec^le^' and the <?Iefgy-)««til5 
fialtef«d<««tb the hbpes of hil cofivertfam.'>Cld^^ 
tli46refi9i^,tfe«n(l it expedient t<x -release -the ktng« 
<^ Ule Bu»g^iifidi«ia from the tvilwte which M^ 
liad impost on ium^ a»d ta accept in lieo xdnt^ 
tats miliUirf services. 

* Si|g;isinond9 wha succeeded his father Gun<kA 
bcdd, mained the cathc^ck faith which he profea^ 
td, by the blood of an iimooent son ; and ini 
gailt was piinashed bythe 8ons:(^ Ciovi^ who} 
s£t the instigatfion of their mother^ CN)tl[d% k>i- 
vaded Burgundy. Ito unhapf^y kiDg* was^^aor* 
qiiished in s^ decisive battle, and after a shof^ 
concealment) was betrayed by hitf subjects, whd 
were desin^is of cultivating the &vour^ol tbeit , 
expected masters* The captive monarch vnth 
his two sons were buried itKve ki. a well, aiid the 
Bu^^undlans were permitted to enjoy their tia* 
tionad' Uiws, -under the coQditi<m of tribute and 
military service. - 

• The rapid progress c^ the aarms of C^Ofvis had 
beeft regarded with terror and jealou^ by die 
Goths, whose youthful sovereign, ^Alarick, foun^ 
it impossible to appear as a competitor with his 
mature rival* The two monarchs, however^ 
after a personal interview in an island of the 
Loire, parted with professions of mutual amity t 
but Oh>vi8 soon betrayed his real sentiments $ 
fior in an assembly of his princes and warriors aA 
Paris, he dedared his concera that some of the 
feirest provinces of Gaul were still possessed hf 
Arians, and invited his followers to vanquish and 
divide theteEritDiiyef the hetetieka* Thus, while 
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he]nBteiidedtodohaD6iirtoreligi€n»he nolated 
lb BKMt. essential preoepU ; and wUle lie co»- 
teadcd,. as bigots, have generally daiie» about 
'metifkymcal distinctioosy neglected tke practiee 
-oCtbose dmiea which afl can understfiiidf and M 
are bound to complf with* The Franka^* boi^ 
everv applauded the pious principles of their 
leader ; and the iiniltttiry opemtions of Ciovii 
were aecooded by the asealof the catMick clergyw 
AlBfieki on the other band^ithat he might resiat 
tiieie fiMreig;& and domestick enemiesi collected 
luy&Kces ; while. Tfieodonckf king of Italy* who 
•tifectoi to. . mediate between the oompetilora) but 
-vboBe penetration apprehended dani^ from the 
gromng power at Clovist prepiuped to auppovt 
iie cause of the Goths* . 

The youthfid warriors q£ the Visigoths dta- 
ittned U> retreat^before the army of the Frsttka, 
'vbci had advanced into the neighbourhood of 
•Mders : the more sedate chieftains advised their 
^ui^ to wait for the arrival of reiofercementp 
hmi the .Ostrogoths* Alarick was perplexed by 
tbe variety of counsels : the decisive moments 
wete wasted in idle deUberation ; and the Gothst 
tt last, having hastily abandoned an advantager 
^ post, exposed their rear.. by their slow and 
^iderly motion. About tep miles from Po^ 
tiers, Qovis overtook and attacked the Gothick 
vniiy) confused and irrcisolut^* The two kings 
CQCQuntered each other in single combat ; and 
Akrick jEell beneath the sword of his rival* f^ jy^ 
The valiant youths who had clamorously sOT» 
^manded the battle, scoined to survive . 
.thttr sovereign $ apd hefips of slain attested the 
.Uiiody victory of Clovis. The conquest of Aqui- 
Mo followed i m^: tt^e viptgr established, hk 
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ipritfterqoftrtera at Bbttrdesntxik The Vsfligot^«; 
kswevtHy were presermi tmm total extiffiatioak 
bf tfee ffoivterfiiil ptotectnn df Tfafttxkiiick;.aiMt 
tlve Franks being cotttp^bi to mhe the %iegti x:£ 
•Arfam with ctftokdt&nMt I10BS9 aftenvaetsb txaicf ts^ 
•ed a tratttf with tlie vah^ivhedU 

After the soocwis iif the Gothiisk wer, dcnnm,' 
4n order to ii)^«i»tt»te himsdfanove strm^y tntik 
4!be iUmuttiSf aBMcned the honours of tke.coaw 
^8hip. AttA^hedto soicient titles, ^ittiat pcMs^iie 
4t«vei«dindM[ir1]arl^ri«ii master thei^^ of aa 
<ofllte, whiehyByuter-ittiilWi^ hadcmcae ijmifcmill 
Ofi ^tierit* t:)lom latanKiaiied his stKdon vMt 
^igmkf , ^d the ei«pmn<«iC the £aiitv hf ^oiick- 
^ l»s fneodaiiip^ mified the lasarptfanvi a|f 
GauK Some years afier the deaHi of 3te fini: 
'Idtig 1^ tlie FranfVft, a tresty between hk sons 
'ind the empeit^r JuMiMtm, confirmed ibo tfaae 
princes Marseilles and Aries, what had been 
yielded to them by lihe O^tKogt^ths, andacianow 
lodged the 'so^mgnty of the Menntiiis^ 
firiaees over •the xountries beyond the Alps* 
When the conqtieste and inheritanoe of these 
tpelnces weire unHied by the test survivor of die 
-sons of Clems, 'his kingdom, though ^anequalln 
1««alch and power, extended far beyond lAie 
-KtnitB df l^e kte^onarohy, or rather it JConie»* 
^nded with the present French repubtick. 

The degenerate Romans of Gaul (weve nm, 
iQfnty exposed to the larms, but subjected to the 
laws of the ^ferocious barbarians, ^bo -con- 
temptuotisfy i!n«utted4^heir possessions, sheif firee- 
dom, and their safety. A large porti<m «f their 
land was eicacted fM-tfae^use^f the rFraite; bttt 
•they enjoyed :the remainder, exempt ^fosm tribute, 
<tfQd wcfre &r •ev^r delivered 4iioili4he «»peniBive 
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qrstem c^ imperial despotism. In the important 
^ixocems of marriage^testameats, and inheritance} 
they adopted the rules of the Theodosian code. 
A ^ornan might freely aspire to the dtle and 
{liinjeges of a barbarian ; and was permitted tor 
parch in the ranksy or on some occasions to en* 
M A principal command. During several gene* 
rations, the barbarians weve excluded from the 
wdersof the church, and the clergy of Gaul con-* 
«ttted almost entirely of native provincials. The 
conquerors received from the vanquished the 
|^fe«sion of the christian religion, and the use 
<H the Latin language; and by degrees, the in- 
tercourse of sacred and social communion era- 
&ated the distinction Kji birth and victory, while 
the Gaulish nations at. length became confounded 
^B^r the name and government of the Franks* 
To their subjects the Franks gradually com* 
T&onicated a spirit and system of constituticmal 
%rty. By the conquest of Gaul, the amiual 
ttsemblies which had so long been held in the 
*KKvth of March, were abolished ; the monarchy 
jras felt without any i^ular establishment ot 
yj^ce or of revenue ; and the successors of Clo- 
^s were only distinguished from their nobles,' by 
> more extensive latitude of rapine and murder. 
^^ch, indeed, was the licentious abuse of free* 
jfom which gradually prevailed, that when the 
^ers of an unsuccessful party were reproach- 
w for their guilt or neglect, they pleaded as an 
excuse the universal corruption of the people; 
^ No one,** said they, " any longer fears or re* 
^ spects his king, his duke, or his pount; each 
'^ man loves to do ev41, and freely indulges his 
** criminal inclinations* The mostigentj^ cor* 
^ Action . provokes ' an immediate tumult f and 
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^ tbe rath liiaglstrate who pMiutiies td censuris^ 
^or restrain hts sedttiot» coimtrym^n) sekiora^ 
" escapes alive fr6oa their revenge*" 

Thti VisigiothR, Tfho ha4 oAoe exorcised pcirac^ 
nolint aoldiority in GauU had resigned the ^at-^ 
est punt of their possessions^ tt> the Franks ;. bv^ 
this cesuon.was amply compeasatod by the easjr- 
QDdquest and secure enjoymeht of the provinces > 
oi Spain.- The nkonakichy of the Goths soon is^<^ 
yfoittd the Suevick kingdom of Gailieia; and 
v&ilefr^eprebites of France disgraced, their pro-^ 
feflsion by fighting and huntifig, th^ bishop* ^s£ 
Spiaint were retipedteiid for die dstenty^ 6f tln^r 
SMmners^ and by their unioti estab^fihed th^ir 
ai«fthority» Theregidat* discipiihe of the Qhttroh 
fotbofkieed order iiiad st^ity ihliD th^ go^^eerH* 
acint of thts i^te ; and icom the reif^of ReeaTeds 
the fint cftthobck ktnjj;, flPeqwenfi natiolMil adOii- 
ilk Were . suocessively eoAvened. For the three 
irst days of tneeiifig, the most defied of ttUI 
ckrgy agitated tj^ eoclesiastkal questiona ^ 
doctrioe and diseipliAe ; but on the fourthi the 
tables entered the cdunoil, and assisted iH giviof^ 
validity to the decrees. The national coiincila of 
Ttkdo^ tempered the fetdctoua spirit of the^ bal> 
barian8».aiid «t last ratified the. oede of ]»,wm 
which had (ken compiled by a succession of 
Gothick kings. As longi howevekv as the Visigoths 
wem dissatisfied with, the rude institutione of 
their aticesUkVf they indu^ped their subjects with 
the^njoysneiit of the R0n>an law; but their gm^ 
dual iiBprofvonrtentS in arts, and policy, encouraged 
them to supersede those ftn^ign laW6, fuid to 
form a code of th^ir own for ttie general use of 
a ^reat and united t>eople# Th^ese, were eom« 
municAtfid to. the wittona.that QompoNd die 
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^panuh monarchy; and the conqiiemry^ ins^i^ 
mbly TOoattnt^g tlie Teutoakk uatf^es, earteod* 
•cdto the iVB^puabed the luUparticipalionof ft«e» 

WMe the kingdoavs of the Fraiikt md Viet- 
^oChfl were giuning 4i durable establiehment « 
<!aual and Spain, the Saxom achieved the con» 
4|aeBt of Britain, which for forty years had been 
li^ wklioQt any ai^preine head, Vortigenii in- 
4eed, appeal's to have extendml his sway ever 
4ie cides «od princes of Soirth Bntain; but hia 
^uarped donunions being in£rated by the vex* 
tatiei» mroads of the Picts and ScotA, Hen||iat 
•ad HoTsay two Saxon chie&, as they ^ jy 
ranged along the eaatem coast with three 449.' 
vhips, were invited to the defence of Brir 
4aBi« The Caledonians were repelled by the 
«nR» o# l^ieae auxiliaries ; and the isle of Thanet 
rewarded the services <^ the allies* The iufioit 
-power of Hengist was quickly strengthened by 
the accession of seventeen vessels, and five 
thousand warriors; when he craftily suggested 
to Vortlgem the policy of settling a cok«iy in 
ihe vicinity of the Picts ; and a new fleet of 
-forty veasels, tinder the comfnand of his son and 
nephewi sailing from Germany, first ravaged 
^te Ortsneys, and then disembarked on the coast 
of NorthombeFland. The dangerous character 
of these licensed invaders was discovered too 
late : the Saxons flew to arms, and three hundred 
Bridsh chiefs were massacred by the treacherous 
barbarians, amidst the festivities of an entertain* 
ment, to which they had insidiously been in- 
vited. 

Immediately after, H^^st thix<w off the mask, 
and openly aspired to tl^e conquest of Biitain. 
That he might, however, insure success to 
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thia laiterprUe) lie exhoited l^is (^oimtrymeti to e^ 
4>pemte in his views. Accordingly^ seven chi^ 
taioB having each assembled his pecidiar foUpwers, 
conducted the invasion as private interest dictated^ 
atndliaving at length vanquished Che divided and 
distracted Britons^ established seven independent 
thrones, known by the name of the Saxon hep* 
tarchy* Thus, seven families, one.of which has 
been continued by female succession to oar pre- 
sent sovereign, are said to have deriy^ theii* 
aqual lineage from Woden, the god of w»t. 
The Britons, however, did not tamely submit tp 
these formidable pirates : the acquisitions of Heor 
gist, during an active reign of thirty-five ye^u*9B 
wei% confined to the kingdom of Kent, and the 
colony he had planted in the north fell under 
the sword of the natives* Three martial genet* 
rations were consumed in establishing the mio* 
narchy of the West Saxons, and above an hua- 
dred years elapsed before the banners of the.vic^ 
torious invaders were united in the centre of the 
island- After all, the Britons beyond the Severn 
still asserted their national freedom, which surw 
vived not only the heptarchy but even the mo- 
narchy of the Saxpns. The bravest of the abo- 
rigines found a secure refuge in the mountaimi 
of Wales, and a band of fugitives occupied the 
western angle of Armorica, which obtained the 
appellation of the Lesser Britain, and till lately 
was known under the name of Brittanny. 

The obstinate resistance of the Britons increas* 
ed the miseries of conquest, and inflamed the 
resentment of the victors. The arts, the re- 
ligion, the laws, and the language, which the 
Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, 
were extirpated by their barbarous successors. 
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The proceedings, of civil and criminal juris- 
ilictioD, the forms of office, and the ranks and 
gradations of society, were alike suppressed ; and 
about a tnillion of Britons attached to the es* 
tatcs of their landlords, under the name of vil- 
lains, were reduced to tlie most degrading ser- 
fitade, and governed by the traditionary customs 
of the sheplierds and the pirates of Germany. 

As for the Britons> who still maintained their 
iiMiependence, and propagated and preserved 
the Celtick tongue, they appear to have relapsed 
into a state of original barbarism* Ignorant of 
tile arts of peace, they alternately indulged their 
passions in foreign and domestick war: their 
poverty allowed them not to purchase shields or 
helmets ; yet these rude and naked barbarians^ 
^countered with undaunted resolution their well- 
ftnned and disciplined enemies* 

Such were the events that followed, either im- 
laediately or Jn consequence, the dissolution of 
^e empire of the West* Gaul and Spain were di- 
vided between the monarchies of the Franks and 
Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of the 
Suevi and Burgundians: Africa was oppressed 
^y the Vandals, -and ravaged by the Moora : 
I^ome and Italy, as far as the banks of the Da- 
nube, were exhausted by the lawless arms of 
Warlike bai4>arians, who assumed the title of 
«>nfederates ; and their tyranny was succeed- 
^ by the reign of Theodorick the Ostixigoth. 
"JTie Saxons, as we have just seen, fiercely 
struggled with the natives for the possession of 
Biilain ; and the other nations of Germany, by ' 
^cir numbers and their victoriesy overi-an tiie 
^hole of the western countries^ and established 
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a new system of raannersand goverament, on thtf 
ruins of imperial Rome, 

In. the fiftli- century of tlie christian ara, a 
pure religion had very generally triumphed over 
the blind credulity of the pagan and the super- 
stition of the polytheist i yet Ae victory was fre-* 
quently obscured, by the fatal disBentions of tho 
church. The state \va$ distracted by contendmg^ 
religious factions, all equally zealous for truth, 
but disagreeing in its essence^ according^ to the< 
lights in which they viewed it ; while the per- 
secuted sects, naturally became the secret enemies^ 
of their country. The monastick institutioiiy wtiicfi. 
had alrefKly risen to a considei^ble height,- 
buried in the desert or the cloister that vigour 
Wiiich might have repelled invasion ; and that' 
wealth which might have been appropriated ta> 
the support of a soldier, was devoted to maintain a- 
set of lazy enthusiasts, who could only plead the 
merits of abstinence and chastity. Yet if super*' 
stition had not affoi-ded a retreat to effeminacy^ 
the same vice would have tempted the Romans* 
to have deserted their standard from baser mo^ 
ttves ; the revenues which were consecrated to 
the specious demands of charity and devotion,^ 
would possibly have been employed in supply- 
ing the fictitious demands of pride and luxiiry-j 
and the greatest enemy to our holy religion must 
confess, that if the establishment of Christianity - 
contributed to the min of the empire, its mild* 
doctrines broke the violence of the fall, and 
softened the ferocious temper of the conquerors* 

But though a change of religion, and cpn-^ 
sequently of civil institutioos, might have a con- 
siderable effect in accelerating the downfstl of 
the Roman empire^ tlie savage natkms of the 
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north were the primary cause of its catastrophe. 
These pressed with incessant force and accumu* 
latecl weight on the yielding barriers of the em- 
pire ; and if the foremost were destroyed, the 
Tacant space was specdly replenished by new 
and increased assailants, till at last the toiTent 
hecame too mighty ibr opposition, and bursting 
every successive mound, flowed expansive and 
unrestrained. 

But it is time to return to the consideration of 
the affairs of the eastern erapiit:, which main- 
tained a sickly existence with some few intervals 
of health and vigour, for sevei'al centuries longer^ 
till at last it yidded to an enemy, whose -very 
name at the period we are now speaking of, vas 
ut^mown and unheard of» 
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CHAP. XXVI. 



From tke Rtign (>f Leo to thf Btath of HcrwiUus^ 

THE imperfect annals of the eastern empire> 
Which have been transnailted to posterity, 
must of necessity confine our history of this 
feeble I'epresentative of the Roman greatness, to 
prominent facts and important events. 

Leo, whose elevatioa has already been men.»- 
lioned, di^grac^d his reigjn by tl>e murder of 
Asper and his sons, by whose influence he had 
risen. He died of a flux at an advanced age, 
after a reign of seventeen years, and the in- 
heritance of the East devolved on his g;randson> 
the offspring of his daughter Ariadne, by ant 
Isaurian husband, who changed his barbarous 
^pellative of Trascalisseus for the Greek of 
Zeno. The father was soon elevated to the second 
rank in the empire ; and the premature death of 
his infant son, as it conduced to gratify his am<< 
bition, excited the publlck suspicion of unfair 
^0 means being used« Verina, the widow of 
474. ' Leo, fomented the popufeir discontents^ 
against the^ unnatural parent ; and Zenoi 
was obliged to fly with precipitation to the moun-^ 
tains of Isauria. 

Verina, however, carried her designs furthei> 
by investing her brother Basiliscus with the pur- 
ple 5 but he too soon lost her favour, by presuming 
to assassinate the lover of his sister, and the pai*a» 
mour of his wife. The malcqAtentg, who wer^ 
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minieroias among the peofrfe as veil aa ia the pa- 
lace, recalled Zeno Fkhb exile ; and the unfaappf 
usurper, with his wh<^e Samtly^ condemned to 
fieri^ by cold and hunger. Harmatiuflf who 
had materiaily contributed to the restoration of 
Zeooy receiA^ed from the latter the ceward that 
had been promised him, of being appointed 
master c^ Uie household ; but no sooner was he 
iBStalled in his of&ce than 2Seno caused him to 
be massacred in his palace by Onoulus, whom 
l&rmatius himself had brought up. Indeed if 
fCTery privale circumstance in each i-eign were to 
be recorded, instead of developing the great 
events which led to the catastrophe of the empire 
of the East, in every^ subsequent period would b* 
fdnmd the same treachery between Cithers, wives^ 
and cfatidren, I'elations and friendsy the pro- 
tectors and the protected* It also deserves to 
be remarked, tbat ilie religious systems and 
hereslea, so waionly soppoited by the disputa- 
tious and sophistical Greeks, were the continual 
cause or pretence of the disturbances of the 
court. Opinions reciprocally at variance, iit , 
which the people took an active part, led on by 
demagogues, who loapired them with a blind 
iiiry fiMT their o^vn fikiister ends, became more 
dangerous in proportion as they appeared or 
were repfUx»i mom sacred* 

Tbe haughty spirit c^ VeHna was still kh 
capable of repose $ she provoked new rebellions 
ia Syria and Egypt ', and to the last luxir of het 
ife persisted in civil commotion. The indecent 
tranquillity ei Zeoo*s debaucheiy was thus in* 
temipted by two revolts : the one under his bro* 
fher-in-law Marctan^ ifhA sat up £or himself in 
Bght of his wife iieoQti% the eldest daughter of 
M2 
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Leo; the other under Leontius, the commander 
of the Syrian troops. They both ended foy t^ie 
death of their authors ; nor did Zeno long delay- 
following them to the tomb, whidi, if historiaai^ 
are to be believed, lie entered alive. Ariadne^ 
A. D, ^^ loved him not, profiting by an attack 
491. ' of the epilepsy, to which the emperor was 
. . subject, caused him to be precipitately 
interred. A noise was heard in the co^cis 
which she would not suffer to be opened ; and 
some days after it was discovered that Zeno had 
devoured the flesh off his own arms* He was 
sixty-five years old, and had reigtu^d seventeen. 

Zeno had profusely lavished on Theodorick, 
king of the Goths, every favour which imperial 
power could bestow : — the rank of patrician and 
consul, the command of the Palatine troops, an 
immense treasure, and the promise of a rick and 
l.onourable wife* The abilities of this barbarian 
hero long supported the cause of his benefactor ; 
but the ferocious people, over whom he reigned 
rather as a minister than a king, and who8« un- 
broken spirit was equally impatient of slavery or 
insult, at length converted the faithfiil servant 
into a formidable rival ; and made him despi&« 
the feeble support of the Greek empipej wliich in 
reality he did not want. 

Ariadne, on the death of her husband, be- 
stowed her hand and the imperial title on 
Anastasius, wlio had grown old in the offices of 
the palace, where he exercised that of ^ientiam»j 
or the preserver of silence ;— s^ digpity which sUU 
exists in the palaces of the East, in^ which the 
tumult of European courts is unkndMrn. The 
^virtues of Anastasius had been long tried and 
respected ; and when he wad proclaimed emperor ' 



in Che circus, the tmiventl acclamation was, 
* Reign, Anastashis, as thou hast lived !' 

The hopes of the good this prince might do, 
and the experience of what he really did in sup- 
pressing the most odious taxes, supported his 
throne for sbi years, though assailed by a pow* 
eifol cabals which proceeded to the last exr« 
tremities, and ended in the destruction of the 
•leaders in the secfition and their accomj^es*. 
Ansstasius, indeed, endured perpetual vexation 
freak the conflicts between the orthodox and the 
Eutychians^ to the latter of which he is accused 
of having been partial. In consequence of thiS) 
a commotion was excited in fitvour of the or- 
thodax, which at one time wasthe destruction of 
more Chan ten thousand men. On another oc- 
canon, Vitalianus, the governor of Thrace, ad- 
vanced to the very widls^ of Constantinople, and 
threatened to depose the- emperor, unless he re- 
called the Cathoiick bishop, whom he had exiled ; 
with which peremptory demand he^ was obliged 
to comply. External enemies also daily gained 
ground^ and swarms of Persians and barbarians 
infested the empii%. In order to secure his 
capitsd from their incursions, he enclosed it with 
an intrenchment, called afterwards the wall$ of 
^nastasius; a kind of defence which rather 
evinces weakness than tends to security. The 
beginning of this prince -s.rieign justified the fa- 
vsurable opinion that had been conceived of his 
virtues ; he showed great generosity, gentleness 
of disposition, and application to business, and 
jeemed to have nothing more at heart than the 
fas^ipiness of his subjects ; but at last he de- 
generated 80 &r as to sell offices^ and divide the 
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spoils of the people with the goreniors of the 
provinces, to whoae rapacity he abandoned 
them. In the eightieth year of his age he was 
found dead in his chamber, after having reig^tied 
tweaty-seven. 

Jusdn, a native of Daci^ whene he had fbl- 
4Dwed the business of a shepherd, pftMSesstDg^ a 
3d:eDgth and stature which be thought were 
liiiely to recomnieDd him, left tiie peaceful oc- 
cupadionsof pastoral life, and obtuned a place 
among the guards of the emperor Leo« By laag 
service in the Persian and Isaurian wars, he had 
ebuiaed the successive ranks of tribune, of 
<:ount, and of general, Mith the dignity of se*- 
nator, and the command of the guards, at the 
important crisis when Anastastus expired. The 
kinsmen of that prince were excluded from the 
thjx>ne by the aHifices of the eunuch AmanthiSy 
who resolved to bestow the purple on the most 
obsequious of his creatures. A fiberal donative 
to conciliate the guards was intrusted ia the 
hands of Justin, who, with corresponding iii^ 
aidiousness, employed it in his own &vour ; and 
as no competitor presumed to a])pear against it 
j^ j^ man so protected, the Dachm peasant 

318. ascended the throne, with the onanimaua 
. Getisent of the military, the clergy^ and 
the people* 

Jttstin, to whom the efatiiet of Elder is givas, 
to distinguish htm fiwm another emperor of the 
same name and family, was sisty-eight years of 
age when he was invested with the puvple ; and 
during the nine successive years of his life, Be 
was poeserved fmiii exposing fata hicapacitf by 
his good sense ia &dh>\t^ig the dicectioQ 6f abler 
statesmen^ whom he had the wisdom to select. 
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At this time tiie woiid beheld two contemporary 
monarchs, Theoclorick and himself, who were 
destitute even of the knowledge of the alphai)et ; 
but the commanding genius of the Goih rendered 
him respectable amidst all his ignorance of 
learning^. Justin, though personally brave, was 
conscious of his political incapacity, and relied 
on the diligence of his quaestor Proclus, and the 
talents of his nephew Justinian, whom the aged 
emperor drew fram the solitudes of Dacia, and 
educated as his future heir. 

The eunuch Amantius lost his life for a real 
or a pretended conspiracy, and three of his as* 
sociates wei'e punished either with exile or death* 
Vitaliari) who, in defence of the orthodox faith, 
had waged a popular war against Anastasius, and 
«till remained at the head of a formidable armvt 
on the security of oaths, was persuaded to trust 
h'unself in Constantinople. The emperor c^nd his 
nephew embraced him with affected regard ; but 
a few months after, he was assaninated at a 
royal banquet, and Justinian was ap{)Otnted in 
bis room master-general of the armies of the 
East, without any claims from military service. 
Indeed, this young prince preferred cultivating 
ihe favour of the people in the churches, th* 
circus, and the senate of Constantinople, to the 
precarious laurels of war ; and, while he ntatn- 
tained his ascendant over his uncle, committed 
to hardier warriors the defence of the eastern 
empire* 

Already Justinian meditated the extirpation 
or heresy,, and the conquest of Italy and Africa. 
A rigorous few was published at Constantinople 
against the Arians ; and Theodorick, on the other 
bantl, claimed, for his brethren of the East, the 
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«ame iDduIg^nce he had so loag allowed to tUt 
Catholicks of his dominions. The Roman poottfi; 
with four iilustrious senators, embarked, for 
Constantinople^ to miligate>. by their represeutib- 
tions, the severity of Justin, or to declare tlie 
pwbibltion of the Catholick religion in Italy. By 
(he condemnation of Boethius and Symmachusy 
Tijeodorick had already violated the principles of 
justice and humanity, and to his other errors or 
primes he was about to add persecution* 

The senator Boethius was one of the most il- 
lustrious characters in Rome. He . had pro- 
secuted his studies £or many years in the school* 
pf Ajthens, and after his marriage with the 
daughter of hb friend the patrician, Synv- 
IDSCbus, he rose to the dignities of consul aiui 
|>atrician, and wat employed in the moat im* . 
porbant oSices. But the &vour of Boethius de* 
ciining with the ioereasing years of his masteis 
Ihe senator Albinoa <wa8 accused and convicted 
pn tlie presumption of ftofdng the liberty of 
iloi^e. ^ If Aibinus' be criminal/' exclaimecl 
Boetliius,^ the senate and myself are all guilty of 
** the same crime." This rash declaration cost 
jiim his life. The Roman ,seiiatej &t the cbin^ 
snand of their barbarian master, pronounced a 
aeotence of death against the most illustrious of 
its muembers; and Symmachus, for having ppc- 
iiumed to lament the fate of his injured friend^ 
was dragged in chams from Rome to Ravenna, 
and the jealousy of the tyrant could only- be 
t'fiTaced by his blood; 

The eariy and mature years of Theodorick 
wei'e irradiated by glory and virtue ; Init his last 
days were clouded with guilt and remoi-se^ His 
tortured fancy represent^ to his views the angry 
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I 'm4BLW Boethitls. The agitatioir of his mind in- 

I creased the disorder of his body i and after a 

I ^titcvy of three da^s, he expired in the palace 

of Ravenna^ in the thirly-third year of his reie:ii« 

Conscious of hi» approaching^ end, be divided hit 

ffeasares and his dominions between his twv 

ffatidsonsy and filled the Rhone as their common 

btHmdwy. To AlanKflick he restored the throne 

«f Spain ; biit Italy, with all the conquests of the 

Ostwgothsy was bequeathed to Athalarick, then 

only ten years of ajfc. ' 

After a schism of thiity-four yfeard> the coun* 
sd«of Jus%iman reconciled the angry spirit of 
fte Roman ponllfr 2 the thrones of the East were 
filled with prelates devoted to his interest ; and' 
^lianks of the people were ffattered by the as- 
^wty with which he courted their attachment* 
The senate in paiticular, expressed tlifcir wish t& 
^ emperor, that ht v^ould be pleased* to adopt- 
^tinian as his colleague : ^d accordingly lutf 
tephew was solemnly invested ^ith the purple^ 
^ ^e presence of the patriarch ami the con- 
script fathers. 

Justin survived this cerembny only ^.x>. 
wRfr months, and ^trntmito*, who after- 527. 
^ix!s obtained the title of the Gi^at, go- 
^njfed the Roman empire £ot the long period^ 
of thirty-eight years and npwards* He married 
'Theodora, one of the daughters of Acacius, a 
native of Cyprus- This woman, when only seven 
y^ts of age, was introduced into the theatre, 
M for some years wass devoted to the publick- 
Mid private jjleasures of tl^ people of Byzan-^ 
tium. As a pantomime, the applause bestowed' 
^ ber was constaait and unboui^ded ; hot hei" 
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beauty \ta& the ^urce of xnoi'e i^iquki^s drii^ltfi 
Her features were delicate and i^gular; iiei' 
eyes expressed every shade of sensation^ and hcx^. 
whole figurei though small, was shaped by the 
hand of symmetry, and enlivened by all the 
graces of art. Her vague commeixse, and the 
detestable arts she used, prevented her from be- 
ing a mothet more than once $ and this fruit oC 
licentious love, a son, it is sup|X)s^d, waiA dis* 
patched by her order, after she became erapi^esau- 
This charmer, who had for some time affected, a 
life of solitude, won the hearl of Justinian, and 
her temper and understanding inaintained a 
Constant ascendant over his mind. As a conaor^ 
on the throne) the most illustrious perscms in th& 
state were alternately doonied, as her humdur. 
might suggest, to experience the levity of a. 
comedian or the arrogance of an empress. Hel* 
rapacity \.is unbounded; and many cruelties 
are laid to her charge, which she exercised by- 
xneans of her numerous spies* Yet, it must be 
acknowledged, she was not destitute of virtues* 
Her influence often assuaged the intolerant aeal 
of Justinian: we shall have occasion in the se-*. 
quel to mention her courage and presence of 
mind ; and her chastity, from the moment of her. 
marriage, is allowed to have been inviolable* 
By the emperor she had only t>ne child, who . 
died in its infancy; and a destructive cancer 
carried off the empress herself in the twenty^ 
second year of her elevation* 

In the reign of Justinian one of the most dread* 
ful commotions took place which had ever . 
shaken Constantinople. At this time the sup^. 
port of a faction, distinguished by a diversity of 
colour, became necessary to every caodidatie ifor 
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attached to the hmily or sect of Anaslasius: 
the Hues were devoted to orthodoxy and Justi« 
loan; and their gratefu) patron protected ahove 
ive years, a party, whose tomuits overawed the 
paJace, the senate, and the city. 

A momentary reconciliation of these two Bic- 
tkuu, produced the event we are about to relate. 
Two criminals, one of the green, and the other 
of Ae blue party, had escaped irom impending 
piBnahment, to the sanctuary of a neighbouring 
choix^h* Both Actions were ecjually provoked by 
the crodty of their oppressor; and, uniting their 
strength, like a torrent, overwhelmed the palaoe 
of the pntskctf his officers, and his guards* The 
baibarians in the service of the empire, joining 
m the affray, firebrands were daited against 
the houses, and the flames spread without 
eoi^pol* For five days Constantinople was 
abandoned to Ticentious fiary, and the watch* 
word KIKA, vanquish^ -resounded from every 
quarter* 

Amidst the confusion and uproar, Hypatius, 
oqphew to Anastasius» surrounded by the popu* 
lace, was reluctantly hurried to the ibrum or 
Constantine, and a rich collar placed upon 
his head by way of a diadem* The greatest 
part (^ the saiate took the part of the rebels ; 
and Justinian, desponding and alarmed, was 
preparing to l^ve the city, and to seek for safety 
hy embarking on board a vessel in the harbour 
when the magnanimity and courage of Theo* 
dora^ prevented this disgrace, and recalled him 
to more manly exertions* ^' If flight," said 
ahe, " were the only means of protection, I 
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<< should, even in that ease, disdain to fty* Dec^i 
<* is the condition of our birth ; but they iprKci 
" have reigned should never survive the loss ^ 
^ dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven^ tibsif 
" I niay never be seen, not even for a day 9 inrif^K- 
** out my diadem and my piurple ;— -that I rruLy 
" no longer behold the light when I cease to be 
*< saluted with the name of queen. If you resoiv^t, 
" O Csesari to fly, yOu have treasures : befM^d 
** the sea, you have ships, but tremble, lest tl*e 
" desire of life should expose you to wretched 
*' exile, and ignominious death. For my ovi^& 
" part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, ' thiU: 
^ the throne is a glorious grave." 

Animated by this harangue, Justinian pmt 
himself at the head of his guards, and defended, 
himself in his palace. When it was found that 
he was not wanting to himself, he soon recelv^^ 
^uccour: the illustrious Belisarius brought 'a 

' corps of three thousand veteran troops ' to his 
assistance ; and, it is computed, that no less than 

• thirty thousand persons perished in the 'ciunag^ 
Hipatius, the ephemeral emperor, together %rlth 
Pompey, another nephew of Anastasius, wei« 
dragged to the feet of Justinian, and in vaia 
implored his clemency. The senators also, wha 
had abetted this i^bellion, were punished, atid 
their pro^^rty confiscated; but the emperor af. 
tei'wards had the humanity to restore their rank 
and fortune to their children. The games of. 
the circus were, during several years, inter- 
dicted ; but with their restoration, the blue and 
the green factions revived, and continued to 
disturb the tranquillity of the empire.. 

When Justinian ascended to the throne, the 
kingdoms of the Goths and -Vandals had t>b. 



tnoed a peaceable rttaMiffihmrnt iii EoiDpe aod 
Africa ; but the Roman lawyers and statesmen 
asserted the indefeasible dominion of the em* 
perors of the East ; who still aspired to deliver 
tbetr reputed subjects from the u3urpation of 
barixtftans and hereticks. 

The agitated condition of Africa afforded an 
honourable motive, and promised a powei^I 
japport to the in4)ertal arms s and this oppor- 
tnnky Justinian was determined not to neglect. 
The Vandal monarch) Gelimer, was threatened 
by fi)efi on all sides ; while the hopes of the Ro- 
mans were raised to a high pitchy by the ap- 
pointment of Belisarius to the command of theu* 
anniea. 

Thia hero, who revived the fiunting glory of . 
Rome, was bora among the Thracian peasantfi . 
mmI bad gradually risen to military command 
ia the BTvay of Justinian. In the. plains of Dara - 
he defeated the Persians with great slaughter it 
and his conduct in the sedition oi Constantinople 
secured the esteem of the emperor ; but Tiis ap» 
pointD^ent to the command of the African ex- 
p^tioD) was possibly proi^oted by the intrigues 
of his wife Antonina^ whose chastity has been 
stained with the foulest reppoach, but who, with 
manly fi>rtitude» accompanied her husband in all 
his campaigns, and long maintained her ascen- 
dant over his heait* 
, With a numerous army and a powerful fleet, 
Belisarius set out for the conquest of Africa, and 
after encountering many dangers, landed on that 
coast, and soon advanced within fifty mile| of ^ 
Carthage. A general engagement speedily {bl* 
lowed, in which Gelimer was defeated. This , 
anfintunate monarob, after collecting tjhe re- 
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mains of his seattened arm]^ was eneamped m- 
the fields of Bulla, about four days* journey front 
Carthage, where he received epistolary in- 
telligence that his brother Zano had reduced 
the island of Sardinia^ which had revolted* His 
answer was expressive of his situation. " Alas,- 
•* my brother," wrote Gelimer, " Heaven hasde- 
*' clared against this devoted nation \ our horses^ 
"our skip's, Carthage itself, and all AMca, are 
•'^ in the power of the eneray : nothing now pe-^ 
" mains but the plains of Bulla, and the hope 6f . 
"your valour. Abandon Sardinia; fly to our, 
" relief J restore our empire, or perish by our 
"side." On the receipt of this epistle, whose 
contents he prudently concealed from the natives - 
of the is^nd, Zano hastened to embark^ and in. 
a few days joined the royal camp. 

The interview between the brothers was 
«noumfel ; but the languid spirit of the Vandals 
was at length roused by the example of Zano» 
and the entreatie^f of the king. Before the army 
reached Tricameron, situated about twen^ 
miles from Carthage^ it amounted to ten times 
the number of the Romans; but Belisarius^. 
conscious of the superior merit of his troops, 
permitted the barbarians to surprise him at an* 
unseasonable hour. The Romans^ however* 
were instantly under arms ; and, till Zano fell, 
the conflict was obstinately maintained ; but on>. 
his death the dejected Gelimer fled, and only 
fifty Romans and eight hundred Vandals' 
perished in a battk; which decided the fate o^ 
Africa. 

Gelimer himself, attended by a few faithful 
adherents, was pursued to the inaccessible 
mountain qf Papua^. in the interior of Numidia. 



yfkm he tras immediately betiegM by Ph«nM» 
ioe of tke officers of Belisarius. After enduriog 
imj^aralieled hardships, which were not un- 
known to Pharas, the latter dictated a friendly 
castle to the unhappy Gelimer, in which he ex* 
horted him to submit to the gracious ciemency 
of Justinian, and the sacred assurances of fie? 
Darius* *M am not insensible/' replied the 
king of the Vandals, ^ how kind and rational is 
^ your advice ; btit I cannot persuade myself to 
^ become the slave of an unjust enemy, who htti 
^deserved my implacable hatred. Him I had 
^ never injured by word or deed ; yet he has 
^ sent against me, I know not from whence, a 
^ certain Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 
^ from the throne into this abyss of misery. Jus* 
^ tinian is a man ; he is a ptince ; and does he 
** not dread iov himself a similar leverse of for* 
^ tone ? I can write no more. My anguish opw 
^ presses me. Send me, I beseech you, my dear 
^ Pharas — send me a lyre, a sponge, and a loaf of 
♦'bread." 

The nlessenger explained the motives of tfate 
fxtraordinary request. It was long since tht 
king of Aiiica had tasted bread ; incessant tears 
kad brought a d^uction on his eyes ; and he 
wished to solace the melsMQcholy hours, by smg^ 
iiig to tlie lyre the sad story of bis woes. The 
gifts were .sent ; but Pharals redoubled the i4- 
gilance oi his guard i and Getimer at last 
suiTendering on the as$urance' of safety and 
honourable treatmeht, in hi^ first i iterview with 
Belkarius burst into a fit of laughter f a». if to 
insinuati that human gramleur aiid siiccetis are 
tfliwormy of a serious thought* ^ . • 

Behsarius was recalkd by the jeaknisy ^of the 
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emperor, but kis prbmpt obeilidice ektorte«t tlte' 
honour of a triumph* Yet from the tmphienB of 
]u}Cui7)and the vi^ealth of nations, which adorned 
the procession of the victory the eyes of the spec-* 
tators were turned on Gelimer, who marclied 
slowly along) repeating, Vanity^ vanity^ all « zh»- 
mty ! Hfs misfortunes were alleviated bf ^ j^^ 
SOI ample estate, in the province of Ga-< sss, " 
Jatia, whelT he retired with his &miiy and 
ffiends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and pro-' 
babfy of content; while the services of Belisarius 
were immediately rewarded with the considsliip. 
• A combination of domestick and pt^lick inju- 
ries had alienated the minds of the Ostrogoths 
from their natural allies the Vandals ; and the con- 
querors of Italy beheld with pleasure tJie subver- 
sion of the kisigdom o^ Africa;^ But they were 
fioon convinced of the impolicy of their conduct 
by the lofty language of Belis&rius^ who aie- 
naced, m the name of the emperor, the re^ 
covery ctf the pro^nees belonging to the former 
empire of Rome* A nation of two hundred 
thousand soldiers might ha^ derided the 
iiaughty threats of Justinian and his Heirtenant ; 
but a spint cif discord and insubordinatiMi pet-* 
vailmg in haly, it wafs art^Uy turned td .the 
subjugation of that country once more binder the 
power of the emperor of the East. • A body of 
-forces, stre^thened by the fame ef BeKsarius^ 
^ j3 attacked and carried Palermo^* and Sy- 
537/ racUse in Sicily ; which being gained, 
Belisarius, leaving suffident garnsons 
behind kim, embarked his troops at IVfessimi, 
and hafded at Rhegium. With litde opposition 
he advanced to Naples, which was strongly 
'fortified, 'and 'ft^dl^ supplied » with, every reqiu&ite 
for standing; a long siege ; but four hundred 



BoBiaia entering the tAty hf an aqaedoct un- 
perceived, evened the gates to their coiupanMs^ 
and Naples became the prey of the victors* 

During die siege of Naples, Tfaeodatus, king 
of the Goths, had secured himself within the. 
waSs of Rome. Hb wariike forces soon became 
dissati^ed with such albeble master, and depoa- 
ing him from the government, and 800» after 
depriring him of life» raised to the regal dieaiqr 
4fadr gen^td Vltiges. By a singular kind of po» 
ficfi the new^ soverdgn. determined to dclaf » 
tin next spring, the operatifDns of oieasif e war» 
and left Rome to its fate, which ^tened its gatea 
to the lieutenant of Justinian. 

ViBges had employed the winter in recniitii^ 

hb fcrcea and aasembting Uie distant garrisons^ 

and new advanced to Rome, at the head of one 

handced thousand fighting men*. Bdisarina 

made a sall)^ from the city with a thousuMl 

horse, bi^ was suddenly encompassed by the 

hostite s(|iiadroBS, and with . difficult e^ted 

his retreat within thp walb* The army of the 

Goths imme^alely formed tiie siege of Rome ? 

and on the nineteenth day after, made a geneml 

assavlt. The congest was fiercely maintained 

Jbm moraii^ till n^ht,/ when the Gotlis gave 

way on eli udea, with the loss, of thirty thousand 

ftbuu From this, time the siege of Roomi was 

converted into a tedious blockade, during which, 

the £orces under the command of Belisarius wlU 

fered mtich fram eonta^ous diseases and scar* 

dty ; yet he stHl rejected with, ^sdain the idea 

either of flight or c^itulatlon. Reinfbrcemei^ 

arrivmg ftsou the east, the Goths began to.be 

alarmeiy and offered terms to the Romans ; but 

these not being .accefited, the barbftniOLs made 
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another desperate attempt to storm tor wi^' 
prise the city; but were repelled by ^e in-* 
trepid vigilance of fielisariusi and sodn aft^r 
raised the siege) which had been protractecl be- 
yond a year. 

Vitiges himself never halted till he found shel* 
ter within the walls of Ravenna ; to which^ and 
a few other fortresses, the Gothick monarchy was 
now reduced. Thither the active general of 
Justinian pursued him ; but a compromise . tak«> 
A. D. ^^^ place, the gates of Ravenna weri^ * 

539, ' thrown open, and the submission of the 
towns md villages of Italy followed that 
of the capital. 

The jealousy of Justinian once more recalled 
Belisarius, who immediately obeyed the sum*, 
mons. Vitiges and his consort attended him* 
and were honourably . provided for by the emr 
perors but the conqueror .of Italy was; not aX^ 
lowed the well<«amed honours of a second tri- 
umph : yet his virtues, his bravery, and ap- 
proved loyalty, engaged th^ hearts of his fellow- ' 
citizens ; and wherever he appeared^ he attracted ' 
all eyes. 

Nevertheless the fame of the herb was tar* 
nished by the degrading tameness of Uie huSi* 
band. His wife Antonina, who had risen from , 
the lowest situation to be the fisivourite of Theo- ' 
dora, and liad early been remarkable foe the 
irregularity of her conduct, still continued to 
defile the bed, and to disgrace the character, of 
Belisarius. At last his friends convinced him d 
the infamy of his wife's behaviour, which eii^ef ' 
affection or easiness of disposition had hitherto 
concealed from him, and he deteimined to 
paoiah her; but her cause beij^g espoused by 
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ike. empress^ a forced reconcifiatioa took place ; 
and the effrontery of Aotonina was increased by 
Jier triumph* 

In the succeeding campaign, BelUarlus saved 
tbe East ; but violenUy offended Theodora and 
the emperor by some free and independent Ian- 
8aag;e9 in consequence of which he was severely . 
fined ; but the dignity of his character^ and the ' 
i^uence of his wife, soon after reinstated him 
in the royal favour, and he received the princi- 
pal command in Italy, which was still threatened 
by new wars, and offered new laurels fiir the 
b^ro to pluck. 

After a variety of negociattons and ho8tilidea» 
Ipstinian and Chosroes king of Persia, coq« 
duded a treaty, which, for fifty years, gave re* 
pDse to their exhausted frontiers. He also en* 
tered into an alliance whh the Ethiopians, who 
had occi4>ied Arahiti; but these being expelled 
fann the continent of Asia, hastened the £dl of 
die empire of the East ; since a christian power 
IB Arabia, must have crushed MahomH in his 
cradle. 

' During this reign,, the Lombards established^ 
themaeliNis on the Danube s and the Sclavonians 
and othec barbarians made such ftequent and 
£ital inroads, that it is asserted by Procopius, no 
fewer than two hundred thousand inhabitants of 
the Roman empire were annually consumed by 
them* 

. Amidst these calamities, Europe felt the. 
flhbck of a devolution, which first revealed the 
name and nation of the Tutks. This martial 
people boast that their fi>under, like Romulus, 
was suckled by a wolf : and the same fable has 
Wen inventodt without . spy iitfermedij^te inter* 



courae, bf the Latian and the Scyddati ahe^ 
herds. The authority of the khan of the 
Geougen extended over the mountains of Altaic 
the centre of Asia ; and the Turks who inha- 
bited that ridge of hills were compelled, for the 
service of their master, to forge into arms the 
imnerals they ccMitained. The annual ceremony^ 
in which a piece of iron was heated in the fire, 
and a smith's hammer was successively handled 
by the prince and his nobles, recorded forces 
the humble profession of the Turkish nation* 
Bortesena first exhorted his countrymen to use 
the weapons they prepared for their mastefs> m 
the instruments of freedom and victory : th^r 
valour was signalised in successftil combattr 
against the neighbouring tribes ; but when their 
leader presumed to ask in marriage the daughter 
of the greajt khan, the demand was contemptu- 
ously rejected* A more Ao&le alliance with a 
princess of China ex^Hated this diaerace ; and the 
Bubseqiaent defeat, and almost extirpation, of the 
iMttion of the Geougen, established in Tartarj . 
the powerful empire of the Turks. But thoti^> 
they reigned over the north, they remained 
fiuthfuHy attached to the mountain of Altai, 
and disdained the alluring hixury of China : m 
their religion, they preserved the simple practice 
of their ancei^bonk The Supreme Deity was 
acknowledge by the exdusive honours of sacri- 
fice i but they also expressed their obligationa to 
the air, the fire, the water, and the earth. 
Their written laws were severe and impastiidf 
theft was punished by tenfold restitution ; adul- 
tery, treachery, and murder, with death: but 
BO chastisement could equal the inexpiable-guilt 
of cowardiof. The aof^hem littiu of the 



T^sAish <iDfiiiBeftU exieaded m hr*m Km^ 
^hatka; and on tk& south, the White Huns, who 
had raaquished the Persian monarch, and carried 
^eir ^ctorioQs arms along the banks of tbe 
Indus, yielded to their irresistible vakNir. On 
the side of the west, they passed the lake Msotb 
when frozen, and besieged the Rovnan city of 
fiosphorus:; and to the east, the empire ef 
^mia was continually afflicted by their destruc- 
•<ke incursions. This extent of empire com** 
pelled the Turkish monarch to establish three 
^bordinate princes of his own blood, who soon 
^ ^igot their gratitude and allegiance: the con* 
• querors were enervated by luxury ; the van- 
^ti&shbd nations resumed their independence; 
^ the power of the Turks was limited to a 
period of two hundred years. 

The nation of the Ogors, on the banks of the 
^il, was subdued by the Turks; their khan^ 
"With three hundred thousand of his subjects, was 
<slain in battle : about twenty thousand surviving 
"warriors, preferring e»le to servitude, followed 
^ road of the Volga ; assumed the false but 
^rmidable name of the Avars, whose lawful 
proprietors had submitted to the Turkish yoke; 
and at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the coim* 
"try of the, Alani and Circassians, first heard of 
- the splendour and vreakness of the Roman empire* 
Their ambassador, with the permission of tbe 
^vemor of Zazca, was transported by ^ jy^ 
^he Euxjnie sea to Constantinople; and 558.* 
. 'the improvident Jusdaian accepted the 
l>roffeped alliance of a strange people, who rea- 
dily devoted themselves to the service of the 
empire, but demanded in return precious gifts, 
annual subsidies, and fruitful possessions. By 
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degfees^tke'THrkftmadefurt^^raM^roaQbrnfeiits j 
and from the moment they were admitted ii^tso 
an aUiance with the Romans, the destiny of tlio 
eastern empire seems to have been fixed, thoug-lm 
the catastrophe was protracted for some centuries^ 
Icmger. 

It is impossible to give a regular account oif. 
all the important military services of Belisariuas* 
Tke conqueror of Africa and Italy, on his re- 
appointment to the command of the. latter coun- 
try, found the Gothick monarchy, which he had 
^overturned, in some measure restored by the 
valiant and virtuous Totila* Belisarius landecSQ 
with a small body of troops at the port of Ra^^ 
Tenna, but soon discovered that the sifectiotif^ Oft^ 
-the Italians were alienated from the empire, 'il(||^ ' 
that he was senttoremun an impotent speclgty:. 
^f the glory of a young barbarian. The Rommi 
general repassed the Adriatick, and expect^ ^ 
Dyrrachium the arrival of the troops, Which 
-slowly assembled, and at last were inadequate 
to the deliverance of Rome. The Appian-way 
was covered by the barbarians, and the prudence 
of Belisarius declining a battle, he preferred the 
safe navigation from the coast of Epirus to'tbe 
mouth of the Tiber. Rome was guarded hy 
the valour of Bessas, who defended her walls 
with tlu^e thousand soldiers ; but the length of 
the siege had occasioned all the calamities of 
&mine, and hope had almost expired, when it 
Was reported that Belisarius was landed at the 
port. The intrepid general burst through everjr 
obstacle, and the city would have been relieved, 
had not the wisdom of Belisarius been defeated 
by the misconduct of his officers : he reluctantly 
mounded a retreat, in order to save the only 



knfxNir he poasedsed on the Tuscan ooqat, anl 
Some was left to the mercjr of ToCHa. Bewai 
and his solctiers escaped by fl^ht, and the fmfr^ 
opal inhabitants, followed their goteroon. On 
the intercession of Pelagius, the archdeacon, thd 
fives of the Romans were spared, and the chas« 
^ of the Woraen preserved from violation ; ImH 
the most preciouB spofls were reserved for ^^ j^ 
Ifae Gothick treasury^, and the rest wow 545.' 
abandoiied to the free lallage of the sol- 
diers. One third of the citjr walls was thfowft 
by the stern command of Totila ; and it 
Iwas owing to the prudent renxmstnyhoesof Belt* 
rius^ who warned the Gothick monarch not ttf 
Uy his fame by the destruction of those raonu- 
whifrh were the glory of the dead and the 
Aefight of the livkig, that the barbarian did not 
csei^ute his threat of changing Rome into a 
yasture for cattle* 

. Totila, leaving an army of observation in th<i 
vicinity of Rome, proceeded to other conquests ; 
sa which Behsarius^ eallying from the port at 
the head of a thousand horse, cut his way through 
the op|k>dng enemy, and erected his standard on 
die CapitoL The wsdls were hastily restored ; 
and though Totila made three general assaults^ 
his troops were repulsed by the firmness and skill 
of Belisarius ; and the &me of th^ barbarian 
funk, as it had men, with the Ibrtune of his 
arms* 9 

Betisaritts, however, was called off to an in-i 
glorious warfare, intended as a disgrace, and nol 
as an honour to him ; and the credit of completing 
the conquest of Italy, by the defeat and death ^ 
Totila, was reserved for Narses, the eunoch, 
vho had long been the minister o( the pa^^r 

HOME* — III. O 
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In the procession of Narses, Rcmte for the Ias^ 
time saw. the semblance of a triumph. It. '^mrsim 
«9on after degraded to tfa« second rank, and tin^ 
exarchs of Ravenna filled the throne of CXi.0^ 
Gtithick kings. 

• Antonina, who had been &ithfiii to the &me 
lund Interests of her husband, though not to iiis 
bed, procured permission from the emperor fk^v 
the returarof Belisaiius to Constantinoj^ I andL 
the declining years of his lijEe were crowned by sk 
last victory, in which he saved the emperor an^ 
the capital fiom the Bulgarians, who had pa 
(he frozen Danube, and spread terror and coci^ 
stematioH to the very recesses of the palace, 
the long-tried fidelity of Beltsarius could not 1 
cure him from the imputation of being imp! 
cated in a dark conspiracy against the fife of his • 
master* The hero, who in the vigour of life 
had rejected the fairest offers of ambition, WiH- 
never be beUeved, in extreme old age, to have 
been induced to renounce his loyalty. He ap* ' 
peai'ed before the council with less fear than in-» 
dignadon^ but forty years' faithful service could 
not screen him from the vindictive jealousy of 
the emperor. His fortune was sequestered, and 
for several months . he was guarded as a prisoner 
|n his own palace. At length his innocoice be- 
came conspicuous and acknowledged ; and his 
death probably hastened by chagrin, about eight 
months afterwards, deli vere4 him from the in- 
gratitude of his master. Such was the fete of 
BelisaiHkis ; that he was deprived of his eyes, and 
rfxhic^fl to beg his bread, is a fiction derived 
$'om a mpnk of the twelfth century. 

A few months after the dekth of Belisaiitis, 
justmian also died, in the eighty-third year of his 
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•ge; and though his fione is ecli|)9ed by the su- 
peaor lustre of his general, yet tlie review of 
the Roman jurisprudence in the code^ the /ian~ 
4tcC9y and the irutiitaes, is a noble monument of 
his spirit and industry. The domestick institu- 
tioiis of Curope acknowledge the publick reason 
of the Romaas ; and the laws of Justinian still 
oomxnand the respect and obedience of inde- 
pendent nations : even his enemies confess that 
he was chaste, tempenrfiey vigilant, and studious* 
His design of the African and the Italian wars 
wio boldly conceived, and ably executed ; and 
his penetration discovered the talents of Belisa- 
rins in the camp, and of Narses in the council) 
Plough he wanted the generosity to reward 
tibem* He adorned the principal towns of the 
empire with splendid buiMings ; and the church 
of St* Sc^hia, now converted into a Turkish 
SDosque^ still remains to excite the admiration of 
the world* 

But though Justinian was not destitute of 
great and even of some amiable qualities, the 
age in which he reigned was unfortunate ; his 
subjects were incessantly afflicted by the ravages 
of war^ pestilence, and &mine ; and although 
it was not in his power altogether to cause or pre- 
vent those awful visitations, he lived without 
being beloved, and died without being regretted* 
The majesty of the emfMre, however, shone out 
finr a short time u^der his auspices ; but at his 
death it was eclipsed, and disappeared for ever* 

History, indeed, at this period presents no- 
thing but a continuous series of disasters and 
miseries which it is painful to trace* Writers who 
engage in this career, and readers who follow 
theiB) walk amidst assassins and executioners, 



Vhiqb they may rest their eye* We shaM^ ti>^r^-» 
fpr^, p^s over th^se scenes of horror with r^iipi'* 
dity; aiid if we represent the c%ta$tr»phe ,0$ 
princes, without entering niuch into, the d^t^il of 
the^ miseries of tlie people, the r^^^er wfll be^r In 
his refpembrance, that the storm, which rpots up^ 
the sheltering oak, ipiust frequently »wdep p.WQy- 
tbejiumble shri^bs. 

Qn the death of Justinian,, the succession ^f 
the erppire inene^ced the repose 0/ its mibjept^* 
Seven nephews of t^ie emperor, who \vfi% him^li 
childless,, l>a4 been educated with splendour^ 
aiic) might expect witii.equ^l hPP^S th^ inherit-? 

^ jy ai|ce of th^ir uncl^. At tl^e hpur^ mW-? 

. 4105. night, Justin, the son of Vigil^w^a, ^ist^ 
jto Justit)i£^, wiLS ^w&k^4 by ihf pvin^ 
cipal mei^ber^ of th^ sen^tp, who announce^^- 
the emperor'^ decesise, ai)d reported the. dyil^ 
choice of the prince on whom they waited. By* 
thp advice of his wife Spphia, Justin sublTiittec} to 
the authority of the senate ^ and being conduQte4: 
with speed to the palac^, wa$ invented ^ith th^ 
imperial ornaments. Four youths then e:!ialte4 
him on a shield to receive the hpmap;e of h\^ 
subjects ; and their choice wa^ 8an<^tified hy tJiQ 
benediction of the patriarch, ^hp plfi^ced th^ 
diadcpa on his head ; — >the first Xiffie this ceremonjT 
had be^n perfqrmed by a priest. In the speeches 
of Justin the younger, so called tio di^tin8^>«it 
him from a predecessor of th« ^^mq nawe, hfy 
promised to correct the abuses of his ui\clej whose 
debts he im.niedi^tely discharged with uneHpec!te4* 
generosity { and t^ie hpp^l^ss ci^ditors s^ceptct^ 

the equitable payment ^^ a gratuUy*k Hi^. ^Ht 
arnpje ^a» CoB9w,e<J fey §9pbi^j wifim li^er^iily! 
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vefieved many indigent citizens from ^e wdghl 
of debt and usury. 

Soon after Justin ascended the throne, tJhft^ 
Lombards, under the gallant Alboin, established 
themselves in Italy, and gave a perma- ^ ^ 
nent name to a portion of that country. 568. 
In five months after the departure of 
Alboin from Pannonia, Afilan was invested by 
his forces; and from the Tarentine hills to the 
gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland parts of 
Italy submitted without a siege or a battle ; but 
before he had time to regulate his conquests, he 
was taken off by the revenge of Rosamond hit 
queen, which h^ had justly provbked, by com- 
manding her to drink out of the skull of her 
&ther Cunimund. 

The annals of the second Justin are marked 
with disgrace abroad, and misery at home. The 
Roman empire was afRicted by the loss of Italy^ 
the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of 
the Persians. The capita] and the provinces 
were exhausted by the venality of the magistrates 
and the injustice of the governors. The senti- 
ments of the emperor seem to have been pure and 
benevolelit ; but his faculties were impaired by 
disease ; and in the confinement of his palace, he 
was a stranger to the wrongs of the people. His 
only soh had died in his infancy, and his daugh« 
ter was mamed to Baduarius, the superintendant 
of the palace ; but from domestick jealousy or 
animosity, he was determined to seek an imme- 
diate successor, not in his family but in the re- 
publick. The artifices of Sophia determined his 
choice in favour of Tiberius, th^ captain ^ ^ * 
of the guard, who was elevated to the 574/ 
haperial dignity, in the presence of the 
02 



I^UiMch ^4 tie ^pi^Kfi^ Oi^;thift ofCwUxit 
Justin, collecting all theenergie.ft ho^k of hia^bod^ 
W^ i9Jui^ ; aftef a^vi^g^ Tibei^ tpL consult ^e 
fgi^ii<fQ<;e: r^tb^ir th«A the i^ap^ of bl» predef 
ce$soi;y ai^ to respect thfs.^jmprf^fi as hismotiier} 
he 'eonc)u(Wd i vit^ '^ l^P tjbe peopk as youpy 
^ self ; ^Itivatf tjie sfifec^cHis, msumtain the- dts^« 
^ pljpDc^ of tbe »nmy ; prptect the foijtoi^s .of th^ 
^^ rich, and v^^ye^ the nesc^ss^ti^i^ of the pooiw" 
The aasemU^, in t,eai«, a^piau^d the couB^eU 
of their prince, wha in the npi»ment of his abdit 
oatioa seeniied iworlhy to>. r^g&* Thp lour ha^ 
years of his life, wer^ jip^nt 19 tcanquillilj ; ao4 
the Fever^ice and gratitude; of Tiberius j^stified 
tb& choice heh^^ soade* 

Ihe beauty of Tiberius hs^d recoi»;nieade4 
him to Sopi^j^, wh^y aAer the dqath cf Jusd% 
hoped to preserve her station and influence undei^ 
a moi*e. youthful huisbaiid ; but the ne\»f emperor 
had lor soxue timp been secretly married t9 
Anastjasja ; smd when the clamours of the Hipr* 
podrome were loud for. an empress, Tibei^us 
produced his lawful wife* The disappointing^ 
tfo Sophia could not be atoiied for by levery h^ 
1)0119 due to her rank, and ^yery fi^vouc whipb 
Tiberius, could beatQW* She iqinpiedistfely coiOn 
licenced her intrigues agaiost hio), by at^mi^tiog 
to raise to the purple JustiniajFi, who had^beea 
appointed comnmnder of the Persian armieSi? 
But the design being discovered before it was 
tipe for execution, Sophia was deprived of thai 
wealth which she had abused, and her perooa 
committed to the custody of a faijthful. gjo^ixd* 
The services of Justinian? in the minid of t^ ex^ 
cellent Tiberius^ outweighed his treason and i^ 
ffXSLtxtudt s and' he.Wiisrj^^oely stript of hi^^onH 



^ €«PfNi40cim , and aA^evccUent gcnml^ wlio 
4m Qbi«meci ia nnwrnge GonaitttKtia^ t&e dingli« 
terof tb0 ^mpcpofm 

. Tib^riii*: w«s tamMiey justf tcmpienlitt and 
bn»e; aai^ ]» «iilij)e«to ootit«niplatad wilh ple»4 
we tite Tittues t>f Iheif ' aavtfaigib But, imhaiN 
pif for n)MikilKi> intesi than four yeani afitef 
tbe daath of Juatii, he fi^imoittniorlal diaeaae^ 
"t^mh lafbhtm ool}r syflficteiit time u^bemtm ^km 
4Mem OR. Ina son*in-faraF Maariee, aadta eaft* 
FRlBSs.hia hope thai the vkloea of hi»aaccciaai 
vaaM erect the neUestinaaaoleum^t^hia iatN» 
ittoty* 

Maurice ascended t^ethraDeat^i^ege ^ j^ 
of fony.tkreey and reif^ied twenty years 582/ 
over the East, amidst almoBfc coatinaal 
tBfhakBoe ; yet he was endued with a^nse and 
<»UErage to promote the happinesa of his peop^^. 
snd in his administration he followed the model 
**of Tiberius. 

Rome, assailed: by the Lombarda and afflieted 
^nith fomkiev implored the assistanee of Maurice* 
% his i^uence several foirmklable chiefo weiv 
p^rsuad^l to embcace t^ fHendahip of the Ro<< 
aMna; ^e passes of the Alps were delivered to 
the Franks ; and Childibert^ the gtsandson of 
Ckms, was. allured to invade Italy by the pay« 
laentof fif^ piecea of gold. A feeble co-opera* 
ti<m on the part of the imperial troops pnoduced 
aome poltdcal changea; but during a period of 
tffio hundred years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the kingdom of the Lombards, and tb» 
exarchate of Raveima. The full remains of 
civily military, and even of ecclesiasdcid power, 
vere united iu eijgkite^i' successive exarchs^ 
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whose territory was of considerable extetit : the 
rest of Italy was possessed by the Lomlmrds ; 
but the three islands of Sardinia^ Corsica^ ttad 
Sicily) still adhered to the eastern empire. 

Towards the close t>f the sixth century, RcMtie^ 
now a dependant on the exarch of Ravennaj inrail'" 
reduced to the lowest stage of her depresslotos* 
The hostile approach of the Lombards was often 
felty and continually feared* The distressed m** 
habitants opened and shut the gates with trem^^ 
bling hands; and beheld from the wedls tiieir 
houses on fire, and their brethren dragged into 
distant slavery* The once magnificent e^ces 
of the capital of nations were mouldering iifto* 
dust; and Rome probably might have been, like" 
Babylon, Thebes, or Carthage, without a mo* 
nument to maris: its scite, had it not been pre^ 
served by religious veneration for the pretended 
successor of Su Peter, in the place where he had 
suffered martyrdom. 

Under the reign of Maurice, Gregory the First 
filled the papal throne. His birth and abilities 
had raised him to the office of prefect of the 
dty when he renounced his station, and dedi- 
cated his fortune to the foundation of monasteries* 
His virtues rendered him dear to the church ; 
and from the gloom of a cell he was called, by 
the unanimous voice of the clergy, to the chair" 
of St. Peter. The bishops of Italy and the ad- 
jacent islands acknowledged the Roman pontiflP 
as their special metropolitan ; and his successful 
clums on the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and ' 
of Gaul, might well countenance the more lofty 
pretensions of succeeding popes* As a christian 
bishop he preferred the salutary offices of peace 
to success in war; however great -, and presumed 
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t«.nttl& r mnK ty »ahit die conmity tfciier of 
tlie einpen>r or tlw cxaich« His merits were 
tiseted by the Bysantme ooort with reproech 
and insult; Jbnt he found the best right ef a so* 
Wfdiffhf^ and the purest rewtsnd of a ckiaeOt io 
die attachnaeai of a g;iaubefiil people. 

Jtfamice.sttccc si &dly eagagtd in the pdi ticks of 

FkVQia^ bnt W4^ haraiwed by the warlike and aa- 

dsciotis Avars, JOfider Baian the chagaiif who oc- 

copied the roitick palaeeof Attila, and appears Id 

have iniitated.his poHcy. During the reign of Mau- 

tke, ficoqueat and. furious seditions bad agitated 

the camps both in Europe and Asia; and th« 

Biild indulgence of the emperor^ served only to 

discover to the sellers their own ttiength, and 

kis weakness*. The army beyond the Danube 

ka4 been. etHnmanded to establish their wintef 

quarters in the hostile country of the Avars : 

their private murmurs on this oecasionf wei« 

ioon converted into open rage ; they voted 

Maurice uhfit to rdlgn ; and) under the command 

(tf a centurion, named Phocaky they petumedby 

lapid matches into the vicinity of Consta^^tlnople* 

Tiie emperor might still have^scaped the im« 

pending danger, could he have relied on the 

fidelity of the capital ; but Ms rigid virtues had 

kmg alienated the affections of &e inhabitants* 

In a nocturnal tumult the lawless city was abaa« 

doaed to every species of rapine and licentious* 

sess: the un&yr^inate Maurice, with his wife 

sad nine children, escaped in a small boat 

tsSt. Autonomos, near Chaloedon, and iromi 

thence urged Ids eldest son Theodostus to im-* 

pbre the gratitude and protection of the Persian 

monarch. On his abdication, Constantinople 

•peaed her giJ^ to PboQ^ who entered th^ 
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city amidst the usual acckmatkias to feirtimmni ) 
power. His jealousy combiaing with the craelbp'^ 
of hts disposition) soon prompted him to diftpat^giii 
the miiiisters of death ta Chalcedon : they drag^ 
ged the emperor from his sanctuary^ and VMir-^. 
dered his five sons one after the otl»er before him 
eyes* Maurice bore tliis agonising sight ,«dth 
herotck fortitude and resignation f yepeatiog^ .mA 
every wound, while the tears trickled down h^ 
cheeks, the words of the prophet David, ^ Thou. 
"art just, O Lord ! in all thy ju^ments.'^'^ His. 
rigid attachment to honour revealed even the 
generous falsehood of a nui'se, who presented^ 
her own child in the place ai a roy^ infiui^. 
The tragick scene was closed with the executioitr 
of the emperor himself, who fell on the dead 
bodies of his children, at the age of sixty^ tiuree* 
. Of the family of Phocas, or that of his wife> 
Leontia, nothing is known» H& was oT a mid- 
dling stature,, deformed, and .of a fierce counte-^ 
nance ; his hair was red, and he had a scar on. 
one cheek, which became black when inflamed 
with anger* Sanguinary and inexorable, he was 
addicted both to wine and women; while his 
wife's character was nearly as base as his own* — 
Agsunst the unhappy family of the late emperor^ 
he ccHitinued to exercise his barbarity ; and un-> 
der pretence of their holding a coiTespondence 
with some ccmspirators, a conduct which, thejr 
had abundant provocation to justify, he caused 
the empress Constantina and her three daughters 
to be executed on the same spot where her hus- 
band and sons had suffered three years before. 
Theodosius, the eldest son, had been intercepted 
in his flight to the Persian court, and instantly 
beheaded ; but though the legal claimants to 



fe ^liiidlie were exttrpsctedi Plibcas was neTci* 

fcc from the danger of j^lots. Ninneroiis vic- 

^ wece sacrificed to his fears and jealousies : 

■we expired tmdet* the lash, others m the 

iames; for death, in its simple ferra, was an 

iiitolgtticc which the tyrant would Tareljr allow. 

To a man who held nothing sacred^ even ser* 

•ices were crimen, and relationship a misfortune. 

fe capricious cruelty at last knew no bounds s 

txAfa in pubMck and private he was the object of 

horror ; and the standard of rebellion was ready 

to be erected in every province of the empire, 

wfcen Heraclius, the son oi a governor of Africa 

«f the same name, was prevailed on to deliver 

*e earth from such a monster. The ships of 

IferacliusBteered their triumphant course through 

fteFropoutis ; his cause was espoused by troops 

wlio poured in from «11 parts of the empire ; 

«ftd the "tyrant attempting to fly was seized, 

teaded witli chains and transported in a small 

boat tm board the galley of Hei^aclius, who be- 

t^Jf^^g to reproach him with his crimes, Phocas 

<*lmly answered, " Do you endeavour to govern 

* better." After -suflPering every variety of in- 

^It and torture, which he had too long and too 

^>ftcn mfiicted on others, his head was separated 

^m his body, and his trunk cast into the flames. 

Heraclius ascended the throne with j^ j^^ 

tlic voice of the clergy, the senate, and eio. ' 

^ people. H^ was of a noble family, 

W a majestick appearance, and was well versed 

ift war, a science which was extremely necessary, 

when x\ve empire was assailed on all sides by 

powerful and implacable enemies. 

Chosroes, king of Persia, after the melan- 
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cbolj fiite of to fnendl Mwmoer «s«lw«bd «■ 
connexk>ii wi^ the ufiorpoF, antd deelaiwd IkifM 
self tUe avenger of Ms jKnefatOof.^^ An iiiifx>9to^ 
^ho attend^ his camp as tb« aoi^ oC Maurieeii 
and lawful hdr of the Sofnan empire^ aferde^ 
adeceiU! apology for th^ sutMnimOQ .of Mtreral 
caiHtal cities of the Eastr 

The first iiit^eltigence wkkjn HeraioHdetfeimvcSdl 

was the loss of Antiocb; Cvsarei^ oexji yieldoA 

At^D. ^^ ^^'^ Persians, andy after a short .rep(3«9^ 

G14k Jerusalem fell under their potv^r : ^^ypt 
itself which had been exeitiptod front "w^T 
since the time of Diocksian, was again sobdiiieci 
by the successor of Cyrus f and for the space bS 
ten years a Persian canap was maintained in th» 
presence of Constantinople* But while Chosroes 
contemplated, with a vain delight^' hia wealth 
and power, he received an epistle from an ol^ 
f(cure citizen of Mecca^ inciting him to «ieknow« 
lec^ge Mahomet as the prophet of God. The 
Persian tore the letter with contempt ; and Ma- 
homet for once predicted the truth in exclaim^- 
ing, '' It is thus tl^at God will t^ar the kingdom, 
f^ and reject the supplications of ChOtsroesv*' 

Had the inva»on of Chosroes been undertf^ea 
from motives of respect for the memory or family 
of Maurice^ his hostile measures ought to have 
terminated with the life of Phocas ; but the pro- 
secution of the war revealed the true character 
of the barbarian ; and while hi% arms subdued 
Syria» Egypt, and the Roman provinces Qf 
Asia, Europe, from the confines of Istria to the 
long wall of Thrace, was ravaged by the fero» 
cious Avars. The eastern empire at this time 
was reduced to the Walls of Constantinotrie^ with 
the remnant of Greece^ Italy, and Africa, and 
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t)i%w maritime cities of Asia* Hi^raclius him- 
self, hopeless of relief, meditated to transfer the 
^eat of his government to Carthage ; but being 
tHssoaded by the patriarch, he bound himself at 
the altar of St. Sophia, to live and die with the 
people tvhom God had intrusted to his care. 

Prom the treacherous reconciliation of the cha- 
gan of the Avars, Heraclius was saved only by 
the fleetness of his horse : while Chosroes, who 
had menaced, * that he would never give peace to 
the emperor of ^Rome till he had abjured his re* 
ligion, and embraced the worship of the sun," 
'was at last prevailed on to relinquish the conquest 
t)f Constantinople for an annual tribute of a ^hou- 
•sand talents 'of gold, a thousand talents of silver, 
'a thousand silk robes, a thousand horses^ and a 
thousand virgins. 

The interval allowed for collecting the trea- 
sures was sedulously employed by Heradius in 
7)reparations for war ; but the exhausted state of 
the provinces compelled him to borrow the con^ 
secrated wealth of the churches, under the so- 
lemn vow of i^estoring, with usury, whatever he 
had been reduced to expend in the cause of reli- 
gion and the empire. New levies were allured 
hy the holy gold from every country of the East 
and West. Two hundred thousand pieces of 
-gold were devoted to conciliate the friendship, or 
'Susfp^'d the hostilities, of the chagan ; and two 
Mays after the festival of Easter, the emperor as- 
sumed the martial garb, and gave the signal of 
his departure. To the discretion of the patriarch 
tind senate, he intrusted 'the discretionary power 
of saving or surrendering the city according to 
the* imperious circumstances which might arise 
in his absence. 

aOME^^-^III. wp 
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After a tempestuous voyage> lieradius lanifedl 
his troops on the confines of Sjrria and Cilici3» 
His camp was pitched near Issus, on the sauioe 
g^round where Alexander vanquished the host o^F 
Darius. The patience of the emperor was se»-> 
verely tried in restoring the discipline and per« 
fecting the exercises of his soldiers; butwhate^et* 
hardships he imposed on his troops, he inflicted 
with lionourable impartiality on himself ; and 
irom hence the Romans began to repose a du<e 
jconfidence in their own valour, and the wiadonk 
of their commander. 

The Persian troops who had advanced towards 
Cilicia, by the artful evolutions of HeracUus, wer^ 
drawn into a general engagement ; and the event 
of the day proved that they were no longjer iiv 
vincible. Animated by fame and victory, the en^ 
peror of the East directed his march through the 
plains of Cappadocia, and established the winter 
quarters of his army on the banks of the Haly ^ 
but returned himself to Constantinople. 

Next spring he sailed with a select band of five 
thousand soldiers, and landed at Trebisond.-^. m 
The Armenians readily embraced tlie cause oif 
the christian champion ; a bridge was thrown 
over the Araxes» and Heraclius advanced to^ 
wards the city of Tauris. Chosroes in person rer 
tired at the approach of the Roman em,peror9 and 
declined the generous alternative of peace or a 
battle. 

After wintering in AlbanjiAHeractius s^)pearB 
to have followed the chain of the Hyrcaniaa 
mountains, and to have carried his victorious 
arms as far as the cities of Casbin and Ispahan. 

Chosroes, however, collecting his scattered ^ 
forces from the most distant provinces of his do- 
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minions, surroanded the camp of the Romans, and 
tfiree hostile and formidable amues appalled the 
bravest ofBcers in the army of Heraclius. But 
the emperor himself remained undaunted, and 
hf repeated successful attacks drove the Persians 
from the field into the fortified cides of Media 
atjd Assyria. A number of satraps widi their 
wives, and the flower of their martial youthi 
were either slain or made prisoners. 

Constantinople had already felt the success of 
Hcraclius by the retreat of the besiegers ; 6nd 
fte senate was now informed that the Roman 
trmy, laden with spoils, halted under the walls 
of Amida. The emperor passed the Euphrates, 
while his enemies retired behind the Saras. The 
impetuous course of that river, though the banks 
Were lined wtth banbarians, could not check the 
pttigress of Heradius, who, after a triumphant 
txpedition of diree years, returned to the coast 
of the £u^ine. 

The resources of Chosroes, however, were not 
JtX, exhausted, nor his ambition extinguished* 
He itdsed three powerful armies, one of which 
was directed to besiege Constantinople in concert 
with the chagan of the Avars. After a ^ ^^ 
fitonth spent in fruitless ncgociations, the 626.' 
whole city was invested, and it was in 
^in that the inhabitants endeavoured to pur- 
chase the retreat of the chagan ; but a seasonable 
itinforcement ofiM^^^^c thousand men being 
sent by Heracli^, and the provisions of the 
tncmy 4)eginning to fail, they were reluctantly 
compelled to give the signal of retreat. 

In short, jrfter experiencing numerous other 
defeats, Chosroes was taken off by a conspiracy, 
at the head of which was his own son, who, 
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however, enjoyed the fruits of hi« ctimes only- 
eight months ; and Hei^acliuS) after the exploits 
of six glorious campaigns, returned in tnuniplift 
to his capital. . But while he enjoyed tlie.acclafc- 
mations of his subjects, an obscure town on tlxe 
i^ntiera of Syria was pillaged by the »Saracens s 
some troops sent to it^ reHef were cut in pieces^ 
and this occurrence, thoi^gh apparently so trifliij^ 
in itself, was the prelude of a mighty revolution- 
These banditti were the disciples of Mahoin.et9 
whose apostles were all warriors, aud, whc»^ 
emerging from the desert, in less than eig^bfi 
year's acquired by the sword those provinces 
which had been recovered from the Persians by. 
%lic valour of Heraclius. 

During the reign of this emperor, indeed) the 
doctrines and victories of Mahomet rapidly en- 
gaged the publick attention ; and as the rise and 
progress of the Arabian prophet inv^ve. the 
causes of the decline and fall of the empire oF 
the East, it will be proper to give a brief history 
of the man. 

Mahomet) sprung from the tribe of Koreish» 
was the only son of Abdallali and Amina. He 
was bom at Mecca four years after the death of 
Justinian; and becoming an orphan in his in> 
fancy, his uncle, Abu Taleb, assumed the office 
of his guardian. In his twenty-fifth year he 
entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich widow 
of Mecca, who bestowed on him her hand and 
fortune. By this alliance he became respectable, 
and continued in the practice of domestic^ virtue, 
till, in the fortieth year of his age, he assumed 
the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the reli- 
gion of the Koran. 

To the advantages of a good person, Mdio- 
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-met added a capaciotis mind) and a retentive 
memofy ; an easjr social wit, and a livelj ima- 
ginatioti. He was fiaent in speech when occa- 
sion required, but most frequently adhered to 
the g^ve and ceremonious silence (^ his coun- 
try. Yet with all his natural accomplishments, 
be had never been instructed in the arts of read- 
ing or writing ; nor had he seen more of the world 
^an -wiiat could be gleaned at the &irs of 
Bosra and Damascus. From his earliest youth, 
however, ht had been addicted to religious con- 
templatkm, and each year, during the month of 
Ramadan, he withdrew to the cave of Hera, 
three miles from Mecca ; and at length delivered, 
mider the name of Islam, that faith, which is 
compounded of an eternal truth and a daring 
fiction, ^ That there is only one God, and that 
Mahomet is his prophet." Yet Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Christ, are allowed to 
iiave made successive revelations to mankind ; 
but the Koran was designated as the last and 
final dispensation of the Almighty. 

The chapters and verses of this book were 
pretended to have been graduaDy revealed by 
tfaeangei Gabriel to the Arabian impostor, ac- 
cor^ng as policy or passion dictated ; and the 
whole, wiAout order or connexion, was thrown 
into a chest, from whence it was taken and pub- 
lashtd two years after tlte death of the pn^het, 
by Abubeker his successor. The sayings and 
actions of M«diomet have also been preserved by 
his wives and companions; and at the titd of 
two hundred years, the sonna or oral law was 
compiled and fixed. 

As often as the Arabian prophet was pressed 
to give some sign of his miraculous powers^ lus 
P2 
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answers were always expressive of weakness and 
. vexation ; and he involved himself in the obscure 
boast of vision and revelation ; yet his deluded 
. followers recoi'd many miracles which attended 
him, but the gravest of the Musselmen place no 
stress on such legends. 

The first proselytes of Mahomet were Cadijah 
his wife, Zeid his servant, All his pupil, aad 
Abubeker his friend. In the silent labours of 
three years, the number was increased to four- 
teen ; and in the fourth year he publicly assumed 
the prophettck office. But his incredulous coun- 
trymen in general rejecting his mission, a con- 
spiracy was formed against him, the object of 
which was to take htm off by assassination ; but 
Mahomet having timely notice of the design, 
A. D. contrived to escape to Medina, which 
623. ^^^ fixed the memorable xra, of the hegira 

or flight. 
We cannot in this place follow Mahomet 
through the future revolutions of his fortune* 
Suffice it to say, that he was no less distinguished 
as a warrior than as the founder of a new reli- 
gion ; and that the sword made more conveits 
to the prophet than the pretended authority un- 
der which he acted. 

The strength of Mahomet, till the age of 
sixty. three years, was equal to the fatigues of his 
mission; but during the last four years his health 
declined, and he seriously believed he was poi« 
soned at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. A fever of fourteen days deprived him, 
at intervals, of the use of his reason : conscious 
of his danger, he beheld with firmness the ap- 
proach of death ; he enfranchised his slaves ; 
directed the order of his funeral; and mode- 
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J9kd the lamentationa of his friends. He had 
asserted, in familiar conversation, that the angel 
of death was not allowed to take his soul till he 
had respectfully asked the permission of the pro- 
phet ; that permission was granted, and Mah^ 
met immediately fell into the agony of dissolu- 
tieo ; he reclined his head on the lap of ^ p 
Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and 532. ' 
the best beloved of his wives ; and raising 
his eyes towards the roof of the house, uttered 
these broken but articulate words : — ^' O God I 
pardon my sins — Yes, I come among my fellow- 
ddzcns on high;'* and peaceably breathed hiB 
last on a carpet on the floor- He was interred 
on the same spot on which he expired ; and the 
tomb of the prophet at Medina vies, in the opi- 
nion of the pilgrim, with the sanctity of the tcra^ 
pie at Mecca. 

Though Mahomet, from the indulgence of 
polygamy, might reasonably expect a numerous 
progeny, yet his hopes were disappointed* The 
four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy ; and 
^ eleven wives who succeeded to her bed, 
proved barren in his embraces- Ibrahim, the 
offspring of Mary, his Egyptian concubine, sur- 
vived only fifteen months 5 and of the four 
daughters by Cadijah, the three eldest were 
inarried and died before their father: but Fa- 
tima the fourth,, who possessed his love and 
confidence, became the wife of her cousin Ali, 
and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 

Heraclius was not deficient in courage and 
ability against the rising power of Mahomet ; 
but he neither felt that enthusiasm, nor could 
communicate it to others, which his rival did ; 
and seems to haye remitted his attention to thjs 
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security of the empire, at a time when it wai 
most required. 

After the death of his first wife Eudocia, He- 
raclius had contracted ati incestuous marriage 
with his niece Mardna. The superstition. of the 
Greeks beheld the judgment of Heaven in the 
diseases of the father, and the deformity of fiia 
offspring. Constantine, his eldest ?on, enjoyed 
the title of Augustus^ but the weakness of hii 
constitution requiring a colleague, Hcradeonarf, 
the son of Martina, was associated to the pur- 
ple. Heraclius survived this arrangement only 
A D. ^^^ years, and by his last win declared 

(541. ' his two sons the equal heirs of the em- 
pire of the East. 

The dying emperor, who at one period of his 
life was equal to the greatest generals of anti- 
quity, having enjoined his sons, by his last pub- 
lick act, to honour Martina as their mother and 
sovereign, that ambitious woman immediately 
assumed the ensigns of royalty ; but was speedily- 
compelled to descend from the throne, by th^ 
unanimous decision of the people, who considered 
a woman as unfit to be trusted with the reins of 
government ; and accordingly she found it ex- 
pedient to retire to the female apartments of the 
palace. The death of Cctfistantine, however, 
which happened in the thirtieth year of his age, 
and the first of his reign, not without the suspi- 
cion of poison, revived the aspiring hopes of 
Martina. She again resumed the management 
of the helm of state ; but the incestuous relict of 
JHeraclius was universally abhorred, and the ex- 
ertions of her son, then only fifteen years of age, 
in her favour, were alike disregarded. Heraclius, 
it seems? suspecting some intrigued, on liis 
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ieath4)ed had dispatched a trusty seiTant, named 
Vnknthh to arm ^he troops and . provinces of 
die East, in defence of his two helpless ciiildren* 
Tbis person performed the delegated trust with 
(occess ; and from the camp c^ Chalcedon, he 
demanded the punishment of those who had 
poisoaed CoQstantine> and insisted on the resto- 
nttion of the laiwful heir to the empire. On this 
the citizens of Constantinople compelled Hera- 
cjbooas to appear in the pulpit of St. Sophia* 
vkb the eldest of the royal orphans. Constans 
akrne beix^ saluted as emperorj he was imme< 
fetely crowned with the solemn benediction of 
the patriarch* liis rival did not, attempt to re- 
sist the voice of thQ people ^ but the senate* in 
concert with all ranks and degrees in the state* 
vere determined to put an end to the intrigues 
of Martina ^xxd her son: they condemned the 
toner to lose her tongue, and the latter hia 
nose; and afte^ this cruel amputation, they 
were permitted to linger out their days in exilq 
wAobUvioi^h 
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Fr<nn the dtath of fferacSus to thejint Cnt»ade. 

j^ j^ /^ONSTANSascended the throne when 
641. ' V^ only twelve yeafs old ; and the early 
respect which he had shown to the senatet 
was quickly erased by the ppejudices of the age> 
and the habits of despotism. He viewed his 
brother Theodosius, whose virtues made him en* 
tirely beloved by the people, with jealous and 
malignant eyes ; and causing htm to be ordainccf 
a deacon, received tlie sacred chalice fros) his 
hands : yet even this disqualification for the pur- 
ple could not allay the apprehensions of Coa« 
stans, who soon after procured tht^ unhappy youth 
to be put to death. But the impi^ecations of the 
people pursued the royal assassin ; whfie his crime 
being succeeded by the most dreadful remorse, he 
perpetually imagined that he beheld his murder- 
ed brother extending him a cup of blood, to 
quench that thirst with which he was continually 
tormented. To fly from so terrifying an object, 
as well as to retire from the detestation of his 
people, he left Constantinople, and, after passing 
a winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum, visit- 
ed Rome, and then fixed his principal residence 
at Syracuse. But his steps were attended by 
conscious guilt, and the visionary shade of Theo- 
dosius incessantly obtruded itself on his dis« 
tempered view. Like another Cain, he wandered 
from place to place, without finding peace or 



quiet in any ; nor could his increauog wars 
gainst the Saracens and Lombards dispel the 
ifiusiooa of his &ncjr« But notwithstanding his 
sufierings from this cause^ which it might have 
been supposed would have softened his heart, he 
governed the empire in the most tyrannical nun- 
nery and was equally detestable for his avarice as 
for his other crimes. The former he carried to 
such a pitch, as to rob the churches of their rich- 
est ornaments and their consecrated vessels* 

Thus, odious to himself and to mankind, he 
perished in the capital of Sicily by domestick 
treason, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign. 
A servant who attended him in the bath, after 
pouring warm water on his head,, struck him 
violently with the vase : he fell stunned by the 
blow, and was suffocated in the vrater. Th^ 
tnx>ps in Sicily hastily invested with the purple 
an. obscure youth, the elegance of whose form 
seems to have been his only recommendation. 

Constans, however, having left three sons in 
the Byzantine court, the cause of Constantine 
the eldest was readily embraced by his subjects, 
who contributed with zeal and alacrity to chas« 
tise the presumption of a province which had 
usurped the legitimate rights of the senate and 
people. The emperor sailed from the Helles- 
pont with a powerful fleet, and quickly defeat- 
ing the upstart, caused his beauteous head to be 
expo»ed in the hippodrome* 

Constantine returned in triumph to his capital, 
and the appeai-ance of his beard having taken 
place during the Sicilian voyi^, he obtsaned 
the &niliar s^pelladon of Pogonatus, by which 
he is distinguished in history from others of the 
same name* 
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In Ihis emperor's reign, arid fortT'-si^ ycs^ 
^fter the flight of Mahomet from !Mecca, th« 
disciples of that impostor appeared under thl 
walls of Constantinople. The prophet had as- 
serted, that the sins of the first army which be- 
sieged the city, should fee forgiven ; and the 
caliph Moawiyah was impatient by this meri- 
torious expedition to expiate the guilt of civil 
blcxxl* His standard was intrusted to^ophiaii, 
a veteran warrior ; and the troops were animated 
1>y the presence of Yezid, the son and presrump- 
tive heir of the commaJider of the faithfcil- Thfe 
fleet of the Saracens passed through the nn- 
guarded channel of the Hellespont, and the 
troops were disembarked Hear the palace of 
Hebdomon, seven miles from the city* I'hey 
"^approached with confidence of success : but thfe 
solid and lofty walls of Constantinople were 
guarded by numbers of well-disciplined troops ; 
and the Arabs were dismayed by the strati^^e and 
prodigious effects of artificial fire *; This un- 

• The deliverance of Constantinople both on this snd% 
future occasion, may be principally ascribed to the terrors 
and eiEcacy of the w ild fire of the Greeks. From the ob- 
scure hints of the B}'^antin€ writers, it should seentt 
tTiat the principal ingredient was naptha, or liquid bitu- 
mtn ; this was mingled with sulphur and pitch extracited 
from green firs. Sand, urine, or vinegar, 'were the only 
remedies that could damp the fury of this powerful ageiit» 
which was nourished and quickened by the element of 
water, and was therefore justly, .denominated by the 
'Greeks, the liquid or the maritime' fire. iFor four hundred 
years the secret of the composition wa» confined, by the 
most jealous precautions, to the Romans of th«Easc. It 
was at length discovered and stole by the Mahometans, 
and was continued to be used in war down to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when gunpowder, a compound of 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, efiected a new revolution in ih« 
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cspected Resistance diverted their arms to the 
more easy spoil of the adjacent country ; and 
on the approach of winter, they retreated to the 
fele of Cyzicos, fourscore miles from the capital, 
where they had established their magazines of 
plunder and provisions. Reiterated defeats could 
not overcome their patient perseverances they 
repeated the six following summers the same at- 
tack and retreat, till the gradual loss of thirty 
thousand Moslems compelled them to relinquish 
the fruitless enterprise. 

The event of the siege raised the reputation of 
the Roman arms : the Greek ambassadors were 
£ivourably received at Damascus ; a truce of 
thirty years was concluded between the two em- 
igres ; and the commander of the reputed faith- 
lul was reduced to submit to the annual tribute 
of fifty horses, fifty slaves, and three thou« ^ jy 
sand pieces of gold. During the revolt q^-^' 
of Arabia and Persia/ the tribute was 
afterwards very considerably increased ; but no 
sooner had Abdamalek reunited again the em- 
pire^ than he disdained the badge of serviuidet 
■and discontinued the tribute, which the future 
emperors of the East were unable to enforce. 
' Though success had attended Pogonatus 
against the Mahometans, his reign was disturbed 
by fraternal 4iscord. On his two brothers He- 
Taclius and Tiberii^, he had bestowed the title oi 
Augustus; and not satisfied with this, they de- 
-manded sdso a partition of the sovereignty.-— 
Their adherents were punished^ a»d the un- 

TOilitary an. The Greek fijre, however, is not unknown to 
seme chemists of the present age ; but it seems discarded 
from promoting the means of human destruction, by tlie 
^ananiraous consent of all nations. 
«OMS. — ^III. Q 
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grateful brothers were pardoned ; ' but a repe« 
Ution of the same offence deprived the princes of 
their titles and their noses. 

. Towards the close of his life, Pogonatus wa» 
anxious to establish the right of primogenitarOf 
which, in the succession of princes, has averted so 
much misery and prevented so many crimes. On 
the shrine of St. Peter he offered the hair of his 
two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, as a symbol 
of their spiritual adoption by the pope ; but the 
elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus 
and the assurance of the empire. After a just 
A.D. ^^^ pious reign of seventeen years, Pogo- 
685.' natus died of a decline, and was succeed* 

ed by his son Justinian the Second. 
This prince, who ascended the throne in the 
seventeenth year of his age, by his youthful vices 
disgraced the name of tlie celebrated legislator^ 
which he bore. For ten years he enjoyed the suf- 
ferings and braved the revenge of his subjects : 
his conduct was a tissue of inconsistencies, and his 
life was exposed to every vicissitude of fortune. 
He marched against the Bulgarians, and vras put 
to flight ; he compelled the Sclavonians to retreat 
before him ; and, in his turn, himself fled before 
the Saracens. He knew he was detested by the 
people for his cruel and haughty government j 
and that he might avenge himself on them, and 
show how well their enmit]^ was deserved, he 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
Constantinople, to take place in the night. Leon- 
tius, a general of reputation, who had formerly 
commanded the troops of the East, after lying 
three years in prison, was just set at liberty, and 
had received as an atonenoent for his captivity the 
government of Greece. He was just about to 
M;,t off for his new appointment, and observed 
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with a sigh, that death would^attend his footsteps ; 
when his friends exhorted him to deliver the citf 
from the calamities with which it was menaced^ 
assuring him that two hundred thousand patriots 
expected only the voice of a leader. I^eontius, 
therefore, putting himself at the head of the 
troops confided to him for the purpose of his go* 
vemment, proceeded directly to the palace, forced 
open the prisons, and slew the prefect. Jus- 
tinian himself was dragged into the hyppodromct 
uphere the clamoura of the people demanded his 
instant death ; but the pity of Leontius preserved 
the son of his benefactor : the amputation of his 
nose was rather attempted than eflfectually per- 
£>rmed ; and he was banished to the lonely set* 
tfement of Chersonae in Crim Tartary. 

The patriarch immediately proclaimed Leon- 
tius, and seated him on the imperial throne. His 
rei^i, however^ was of short duration ; for one 
ef his generals, Apsimar by name, ,who after- 
wards adopted that of Tiberius, conspiring 
agrainst him, deposed Leontius, cut off his nose^ 
t^d banished him tb a monastery in Dallnatia. 

Tiberius gained important advatages over the 
Saracens ; and might have reigned in peace, ha4 
he not regarded with terror the exiled Justinian 
and in consequence made an attempt on his Hfe^ 
From the dangerous shore to which he had been 
banished, with S band of desperate followers, 
the royal fugitive escaped to the horde of the Cho- 
zars, who had pitched their tents between the 
Tanais andthe Borysthenes. The khan received 
hitiT with respectj and bestowed on him his sister, 
Theodora, with some revenues to subsist on. But 
the bai^barian being soon tempted by the gold of 
Constantinople, meditated to assassinate Justl* 
niqo^ and probably would have effected his pur* 
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pose, had it iiot been betrayed by the afiectiot* 
of Theodora. The son of Pogonatus being thu» 
prepared^ strangled the emissaries of the khan 
with his own hands, sent back Theodora to hcB 
brother, and embarked on the Euxine, in search 
of new allies* His vessel was assaulted by a vio- 
lent tempest ; and one of his more pious com- 
panions exhorted him to desei^ve the mercy of 
God by a vow of forgiveness, in case he should 
be restored to the tlirone. " Of forgiveness I" re- 
plied the undaunted tyrant ; " may I perish thi» 
* instant— may the Almighty whelm me in the 
" waves, if I consent to spare a single head oF 
" my enemies V* He landed on the mouth of the 
Danube;, retired to the Bulgarians; and pur- 
chased by splendid premises. the aid of Terbclis, 
a pagan prince. The two confedersites besieged 
Constantinople with sixteen thousand horse. Ap* 
simar\vas daunted. by the sudden appearance of 
his rival : the misfortunes of their hereditary sove- 
reign, excited the pity of the multitude, and made 
Ihem forget his crimes j^ and Justinian was onc» 
more sealed on the throne of the Cassars. 

The restored monarch first took care to rewarci 
his ally Terbelis, and then to gratify his ven- 
geance, which he had nourished even amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. So vindictive was his rage, 
and so barbarous his disposition, that he stood 
an hour on the necks of L^ntius and Apsi- 
maf, before he suffered their execution to pro- 
ceed. During the six years of his new reign, the 
rack, the axe, and the cord, were incessantly em- 
ployed- The inhabitants of the Chersones were 
peculiarly destined to feel his vengeance, for not 
having paid the respect due to him when in exile, 
as well as from a suspicion he entertained of their 
having had an intention of delivering him up to 
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Tibenns* The«e were ordered by the inhuman 
tyrant to be indiscriminately massacred ; and the 
messengers of blood were forbidden, on pain of the 
imperial displeasure, to leave even a child alive* 
The diffically of fulfilling this dreadful commandy 
and the fear of being punished for not com- 
plying with it, induced the soldiers to proclaim 
their general Philippicus. The tyrant, desert* 
«d by his barbarian guards, received without 
dread the mortal stroke, and the death of his 
son Tiberius extinguished the family of Hera* 
^ns, who had wore the purple for a hundred 
years. This monster seems to have ix>ssessed a 
species of ferocious insanity, and was on that ac* 
count equally formidable to hb friends and his 
foes. On very slight grounds he declared war 
against Terbelis, who had restored him to the 
throne ; and at last his cause was so infamous as 
to be abaridoned by his very brother-in-law, the 
khan of the Chozars. 

Philippicus abused, during more tlian two 
years, the authority he had acquired by the death 
of the tyrant ; and under him the arms of the 
empire were not fortunate. The Bulgarians 
made an irruption into Thrace, and advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The indolence of the em- 
peror, who busied himself about religious affairs, 
to the neglect of his publick duty, rendered him 
an object of contempt ; and the people learned 
witliout the smallest emotion or mark of dissatis< 
iiacticn, that, during a state of intoxication, soma 
conspirators had surprised, blinded, and deposed 
him, while he reposed in his own palace. 

The voice of the people now promoted ^ jy 
Artemius, first secretary to the late em- yi^! 
peior I and under the name of Aoastasius 
Q2 
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he assumed the imperial ornaments ; but as he 
was conscious of his ignorance in the military art^ 
and was more distinguished as a politician than 
a man of courage, he placed Leo, a native oF 
Isauria, who was an able general, at the head oF 
his troops. 

In the reign of Anastasius, the second siege oF 
Constantinople by the Mahometans, under the 
caliph Soliman, commenced* The emperor con« 
ccived the design of burning the naval stores of 
the enemy, and thus defeating the enterprise 
about to be undertaken ; but his aims were frus- 
trated, by the treachery of the marine army, who 
murdered their chief, and invested Theodosius, 
a simple officer of revenue, with the purple* Leo 
came to the assistance of his master, and, without 
striking a blow, induced Theodpsius to lay doMm 
his usurped authority, and sink into the insig- 
nificance of the cloister, as the only lecurity for 
his life. Moslemah, however, the brother of the 
caliph, could not be prevented by Leo from in- 
vesting the capital wiUi an army of one hundred 
. and twenty thousand Arabs and Persians ; while 
a hostile fleet of eighteen hundred ships appeared 
before the mouth of the harbour. But while 
they hesitated about entering it, the iireships of 
the Greeks were launched against them ; and in 
a few hours this mighty armament, which 
threatened destruction to the Roman name, was 
reduced to ashes. The death of tl;e caliph So- 
liman, was still a more severe and fatal loss to 
the besiegers; for his successor Omar v^as a 
scrupulous and inactive bigot. The investment^ 
however, was continued through the winter ra- 
ther by his neglect than resolution : the season 
proved uncommonly rigorous; the natives of 
the burning climes of Egypt and Arabia lay 
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dmost lifeless in their frozen camp ; disease and 
fenune too had entered their tents, and after a 
protiacted siege of thirteen months, the despond- 
fflg Moslemah received from his master the wel- 
come permission of retreat. 

Leo finding his ascendant both over the cm- 
pre and the emperor, negociated with Anasta* 
■"» to resign the crown, as a burthen too heavy 
«f him, and to retire to the enjoyment of a pri- 
^ life. With the affluent fortune which he 
^^TKd with him, he might have been happier 
^ on the throne ; but goaded on by ambi- 
^n> he attempted to resume the dig^nity he had 
™ down by his own consent, and his life paid 
*«ft>rfeit of his folly. 

The primitive name of Leo, who obtained 
«c purple on the resignation of Anastasius, was 
^on. His first service was in the guards of 
Jualinian ; and his valour and dexterity gra- 
daally raised bim to the principal com- ^ p 
^*^dofthe armies, from whence by an ^18. 
J^sy transition, he mounted the throne. 
*P his reign tlie empire of the East lost even its 
Jjttdow of authority in Italy, which passed un- 
^^ the power of the I^mbards ; while Rome 
P'J^ herself up to the temporal as well as the 
spiritual domination of the pope. These revo- 
"itions were chiefly produced and ultimately 
^^firmed by the dispute concerning image 
Worship, whrch so fiercely agitated the christian 
^rW during the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
^ich it may not be uninteresting to review. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with 
^ unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
'huse of images ; but under the successors of 
(^tantine, the bishops indulged the ignorant 
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multitude with a visible superstition. The fi^^^ ' 
mtix)duction of syinbolick worship was in the ve- 
neration of the cross and of relicts. The son oT 
God was next represented under the form which 
it was supposed he had assumed white on earth ; 
and the Virgin Mary soon claimed and obtaine<£ 
a similar distinction. 

The worship of images, however, had stolen 
into the church by insensible degrees, and wa» 
little noticed for a great length of time ; but in* 
the beginning of the eighth century, when it i 
had reached the full magnitude of abuse, the 
Greeks were awakened by the apprehension, that^ 
under the mask of Christianity, they had restored 
the polytheism of their fathers. It was with im- 
patience they heard themselves charged as ido- 
latoi-s by the Jews and Mahometans, who had 
an implacable hatred to graven images, and all 
relative worship. IVIany sensible christians began 
to express their disapprobation of these symbols, 
which exposed them to obloquy, and could not 
possibly be reconciled to the genuine unpen^ert- 
ed tenets of their holy religion ; and when Leo, 
from the mountains of Isauria, had ascended 
the throne of the East, he was early inspired 
with an hatred of images, though for some time 
he bowed before them out of policy, and satis- 
fied the Roman pontiffs of his orthodoxy and 
zeal by annual processions, the other mumme- 
ries which the successes of St. Peter had sanction- 
ed. In the reformation of religion, his first steps 
were cautious and moderate; but being pro- 
voked by resistance and invectivey the existence 
as well as the use of I'eligious pictures were pro- 
scribed ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and 
the SaintS; wete demolished , and a smooth sur* 
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CoDstanttnople and the provinces. The peoi^e 
and clergy were divided with respect to this 
question. Leo now employed violence of every 
kind to establish his decrees : but the cities of 
the East could not be brought wholly to re- 
noonce the worship of images ; while the West 
remained unaDimously attached to it. The tem- 
poral dominion of tlie pope was first founded in 
rebellion, and that rebellion was now pretended 
to be justified by the heresy of the Iconoclastes. 
The second and third Gregory pronounced the 
separation of the East and West, and deprived 
iHt sacrilegious emperor of the sovereignty of 
My; though after carrying their object they 
somewhat relaxed, and till the coronation of 
Qttriemagne> the government of Rome and 
Italy was exercised in the name of the successors 
^^ Cotistantine. 

While Leo was almost wholly occupied about 
these disputes, the Saracens ravaged the eastern 
parts o£ the empire, tliAigh not with impunity j 
®d it must be confessed, that in an age of tur- 
taence, both from political and religious causes, 
this emperor conducted himself with firmness, 
"id generally with more temper than his adver- 
*^es. After a reign of twenty-five years, and 
taking proper steps to secure the diadem to his 
^tvConstantine, he peaceably expired in his pa- 
iace of Constantinople. 

The precaution which Leo had taken ^ n. 
to associate Constantine * with him in the 75I. 
empire, and cause him to be crowned, 

* Uiually kndwn by the appellation of Constantine Co- 
P«mymus,'from the pollution of his baptismal foat. 
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but the hiaturer age of the emperdr -made €b0 
yoke of his mother appear grievous ; and hi» 
fiivourkes and flatterers stimulating his desire for 
power, it was determined to banish Irene to 
Sicily* But the empress being informed of the 
design by her minister Saturacius, caused the 
conspirators to be publicly flogged, and took €h 
herself the charge of punishing her .sbii, A a 
similar manner, in the interior of the palace^ 
He being thus compelled to submit to the ascend^ 
ant of his mother, took an oath of fidelity to 
her, and she was afterwards proclaimed sovc* 
reign by the armies. A tumult of the Arme- 
nian guards, however, encouraged the general 
declaration that Constantine the Sixth was the 
lawful ruler. The people, offended at Irene's 
cruelty to her son, whom she retained a prisoner 
in^the apartments of his palace, obliged her to 
restore him to liberty. Saturacius, who had in- 
stigated her to scourge the adherents of the 
^oung emperor, was himself subjected to the 
same treatment. Constantine conducted his 
mother with the utmost respect to a palace of 
her own erection, where -she was shut up with 
her treasure; but, as the emperor continued to 
visit her, she soon regained her influence^ over 
him. 

To obtain this ascendancy, it is generally be- 
lieved she encouraged his vices, or at least did not 
oppose them ;— an indulgence extremely culpable 
in a parent, from whatever motives it may proceed^ 
but which became criminal when her object was 
to render her son odious and detestable. By her 
advice, he repudiated without provocation his 
wife Maria, and put out the eyes of three of his 
.^Uides whom he inspected. The imprudence of 
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Coiueiantmie, senred as a |»retezt for the cruel ma^ 
chinadons of Irene* Being left with the amiF 
SLt Prusa in Bithynia, she dispatched several o^ 
ficers to de];>ose her son. They arrived at Con« 
Btantinople without being suspected of such a 
design ; and put out the emperor's eyes in so 
Barbarous a manner, that he died three days 
afbQrw'ards in the most excruciating pain, after 
having^ reigned alone and in conjunction with hip 
mother, sixteen years. 

Ckmstantine on ascending the throne, had en« 
tertained hopes of marrying Rotdudris, the 
daughter of Charlemagne ; but this match, which 
Irene had nearly brought to a conclusion^ she 
broke off herself, fearing lest it should render her 
son too powerful for control. The desire, how- 
ever, of securing the authority she had at 
length obtained, made her eagerly e'tnbrace a 
proposal of espousing Charlemagne, in order to 
unite the two empires ; but the malice of the 
eunuch Aelius prevented the success of this 
measure. Incapable himself of possessing the 
imperial dignity, he wished to secure it for his 
brother Leo, the governor of Thrace, to whose 
pretensions the intended marriage would have 
been an insurmountable obstacle* He therefore 
divulged the matrimonial negociation that was 
going on ; and to render it unpopular at the same 
time, insinuated that if it succeeded, the seat of 
empire would be transferred from Constan<^ 
'tinople* The intrigues of Aetius, however, were 
disappointed; fi>r the great treasurer Nicepho* 
tus, with corresponding ingratitude, had made 
a strong party against his mistress, and secretly 
obtained the purple from the citizens of the ca- 
^tal. The new emperor concealed his advance*- 
soicB. — ai» R 
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ment till he had obtained possession of the 
riches of Irene ; but no sooner had he accom- 
plished this, than he treated the empress with 
the most marked disrespect, and banished her to 
the isle of Lesbos, where tlie want of a decent 
provision obliged her to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence by the labours of the distaff* Here she 
soon died with vexation, having enjoyed her ill- 
gotten power but six years after the deatli of hep 
son ; and whatever praises the catholick historians 
may have bestowed on her for the protection she 
afforded to images, Irene, in the eyes of reason 
and of impartial posterity, appears only an atn- 
'bitious and intriguing woman, without feeling; 
and without principle* 

The character of Nicephorus was stained with 
the odious vices of hyprocrisy, ingratitude, and 
avarice. He made a treaty with the ambassa- 
dors of Charlemagne, who was then in the 
zenith of his power, and thus averted all danger 
froih this quarter; but he was both unskilful 
and unfortunate in war. 

During the dissentions which had arisen be- 
tween the rival families of the Ommiades and 
Abbassides, the disgrace of a tribute was im- 
posed on the commanders of the Faitiiiul ; but 
a severe retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the 
third caliph of a new' dynasty. His second son 
Harun encamped under the walls of Constan- 
tinople, while Irene and her infant son were 
seated on the Byzantine throne. The retreat of 
the Saracens, however, twas purchased by an 
annual tribute of seventy thousand deuiers of 
gi^ld ; but five years afterwards, Harun, knowfi 
by the surname of jil Bashid^ or the Just, hav* 
ing ascended the throne of his father, Nice- 
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plioras refiised the tribute} and resolved to ol>. ^ 
literate this badge of servitude and disgrace* 
" Restore," said he in his letter to the caliphf 
•* the fruits of your injustice, or abide the de- 
•* termination of the sword." The repljr of the 
caliph was couched in terms of tremendous bre- 
vity. ^ In the name of the most merciful God, 
^ {lanin Al Rashid, commander of the Faith- 
** lul, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog, I have 
^ read thy letter, O thou son of an ui]i>elieving 
<< mother* Thou shalt not hear, but thou shalt 
** behold my answer." It was written in cha- 
racters of blood and fire on the plains of Phry- 
gia ; and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could 
(xily be checked by the deceitful repentance of 
Nice{^orus« But the victorious caliph had 
scarcely retired, before the peace was violated 
by the emperor of the East* His return was 
attended with the defeat of the victorious Greek, 
who escaped from the field of battle with three 
>woands. The torrent of the invaders deluged 
the surface of Asia Minor, and swept away the 
PonUck Heraclea : Nicephorus was compelled to 
submit, and the coin of the tribute was marked 
with the superscription of Harun and his three 
tons* These, however, after their Other's death, 
being involved in civil discord, the conqueror 
Almanon, being engaged in the introduction of 
. science, tacitly relinquished his claim to the Ro- 
man tribute* 

Nicephorus at last was slain by the Bulga* 
nans. His son Stauracius escaped from the 
field with a mortal wound ; but the sjx months 
that# he survived, were sufficient to prove that, 
with the kingdom, he inherited the vices of his 
father* Michael, who had married his sister 
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Procopia, possessed the wishes' and esteem of 
the court and the city* The jealousy of Stau- 
mcius conspired against the life of his brother-in- 
law, which exasperated the people ; and before 
he sunk into the grave, the son of Nicephorus 
was compelled to implore the clemency of the 
new emperor. 
^ jj The miW virtues of Michael were adapt- 

811. ed to the shade of private life ; but were 
soon found une^uid to the task of con- 
trolling his Seditious subjects, or repelling the 
invasions of the victorious barbarians* The 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia, who pre- 
fumed to direct the discipline of the catnp, 
aroused the indignant feelings of the soldiers. 
A disaffected army, in consequence, asserted 
the claims of Leo the Armenic^, an officer of dis- 
tinguished 'merit ; and the humanity of Michael 
prevented, by a voluntary resignation, the mise-^ 
ries of a civil war. The sMicated emperof 
withdrew to a monastery, separated from bis 
power and his wife, and enjoyed the comforts of 
solitude and religion above thirty-two yeara. By 
the cruelty of Leo, his son Theophylaclus was 
rendered incapable of procreation ; but this pre- 
caution did not secure the new emperor from $ 
competitor where he did not expect one. 

Leo the Fifth had been early educated in a 
camp, and was fond of military parade. He 
introduced into his civil government the rigour 
of military discipline ; and if his severity was 
sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was 
always formidable to the guilty. Michael, his 
companion, had contributed towards the eleva- 
tion of the emperor, and he soon conspired 
against his authority. His criminal designs Ii5\fi 
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been frequently detected, and as often pardoned 
by the indulgent gratitude of Leo ; but he was, 
at lengthy when found incorrigible, condemned 
to be burnt alive. On the eve of Christmas he 
was leading ' to execution, when the empress 
Theodosia represented .to her husband, that 
such a scene would b^ little suitable to the re- 
spect due to this hallowed season on which they 
were to receive the eucharist together, and there- 
fore solicited a respite till the sacred festival was 
past. The emperor granted her request ; but, 
lest the criming should escape, he was loaded 
with irons, which were locked, and the keys 
brought to Leo himself* 

Michael having obtained this interval of 
life, determined to employ it to the best ad- 
vantage, and assembling the conspirators in his 
prison, he threatened to discover their practices 
if they refused to save liim. Fear, rather than 
affection, induced them to run all hazards ; and 
early in the morning they attacked the unsus- 
pecting Leo in the chapel of his palace, and 
^lew him at the foot of the altar. Not satisfied 
with this, they drew Michael from his prison, 
loaded with irons as he was, and seated him on 
the throne. The empress Theodosia, who had 
been the means of saving his life, was with signal 
ingratitude banished to an island with her four 
sons, who were previously castrated. , Leo i-eign- 
ed atx)ut seven years and an half. He was a de- 
clared enemy to image worship ; and on that ac- 
count the catholicks seem to have promoted tlie 
elevation of his rival. 

Michael, who from a defect in his speech was 
sumamed the Stammerer, was delivered from a 
dungeon and impending death> only to display 
R3 
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j^ ]3 his depmted and ignoble Manners on i 

$20, throne. Though he had been farouretf 
by the orthodox, he was but little solicit^ 
<ms concerning their disputes, but rather inclinecl 
to Judaism. He observed, indeed, the Jewish 
tfabbath, denied the resurrection of the dead> 
tod was but little scrupulous in his morals^ 
though severe to the faults of others. A person, 
named Thomas, having seduced the wife of a 
magistrate, in order to avoid suffering from jus* 
tice, conspired agsunst the emperor, transported 
into Europe an army of fourscore thousand bat% 
barians from the banks of the Tigris, and the 
shores of the Caspian, and having gained tvi^o 
battles over Michael, formed the siege of Con- 
.itantinople ; but his camp being assaulted by iei 
Bulgarian king, Thomas fell into the power of 
the emperor. The hands and feet of the rebel 
were amputated j and, mounted on an ass, he 
was led through the streets of the city, which 
he sprinkled with his blood. 

But Michael was not yet secure from oppo-» 
•ition. He had condemned a youth hamed £u- 
phemius to the loss of his tongue, for stealing a 
nun from a convent. The gallant escaped, and 
appealing to the reason and policy of the Sara- 
cens of Africa, soon returned invested with the 
imperial purple, and suppoi*ted by a fleet of one 
'hundred ships, and an army of seven h\indi*ed 
horse and ten thousand fbot. The apostate rebel, 
however, was slain before the walls of Syracuse $ 
and his African friends were rescued from im- 
pending danger, by a reinforcement of their An- 
dalusian brethren. 

Michael, oh the death of his first Wife, had 
drawn from a convent Euphrosynes the daughter 



^ ConsboHine the Sixths who Mipulat^ that her 
[- diiidreo should equally share the empire with 
}m son Theophilus ; but the nuptials of the em* 
peftnr with his second spouse proved unfruitfiil» 
and Euphrosyne was content with the title of the 
mother of Theophilus, who succeeded his fieuther 
after a nine-years* reign. 

No sootier was Theophilus seated on the ^^ |^ 
throne, than he replaced his mother-in* 339. 
bw in the monastery from whence she 
was taken ; and, either through policy or justice, 
he puiusbed the murderers of Leo» to whom his 
fether owed the crown. The valour of this em« 
pctor, though often felt and acknowledged by 
bis enemies, was rash and generally ineffectual; 
and his justice, though indisputable, was often 
Mbitrary and cruel. Five times he marched 
against the Saracens in person ; and in his last 
expedition, he destroyed SoK>petra in Syria, the 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem. The com- 
mander of the Faithful was provoked by the in- 
SQlt offered to a place which was naturally dear 
to him. The troopti of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, 
Were recruited from the tribes of the Arabs, the 
herds of the Turks, and other barbarous nations. 
The caliph in person commanded the formidable 
army, and, in the spirit of retaliation, his ven- 
geance fell on Amovius, in Phrygia, the native 
city of the ftither of Theophilus, The emperor 
of th^ East embraced the generous resolution of 
defending hi a battle the country of his ancestors ; 
hut he was compelled to fly before the fury of 
the invaders ; and his army was only saved from 
a total defeat, by the bravery of the Persian auxi- 
liaries* Amovium was levelled with the ground j 
«Qd the caliph^ tiled with devastation, returned 
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to the neighbourhood of Bagdad ; while Theo«- 
pbilus, after all Ms courage and military toilsy 
only derived from them the surname of the Un~ 
fortunate* 

A Persian of the race ofc Sassanides, had died, 
in exile at Constantinople; and his son, beings 
educated in the Byzantine court, a Christian and 
a sol<^er, received the hand of the emperor's 
sister, and the command of thirty thousand Per- 
sians, who, like his father, had fled before the 
Mahometan conquerors. These troops wished 
to place their general on the throne; but the 
loyal Theophobus rejected their importunity, and 
escaped fr6m their hands to the palace of his 
Toyal brother. Instead, however, of engaging^ 
the confidence of the emperor by this disinterest- 
ed conduct, he excited his jealousy. Theophilus^ 
exasperated by envy, labouring under disease, 
and fearing that the dangerous virtues of his 
brother-in-law might oppress the weakness and 
infancy of his wife and son, demanded the head 
of his innocent rival. As he received it, *' Thou," 
said he, •* art no longer Theophobus ;*' and,- sink- 
ing on his couch, he added, ^ Soon, too soon, I 
shall be no more Theophilus." 

The greatest enemies of this prince, the Oi*- 
thodpx Christians, as the worshippers of images 
were called, whom he harassed through his 
whole reign, confess that he was an observer of 
justice, a friend to his people, and free from 
avarice. It is related of him, that, observing a 
vessel in the port of Constantinople richly laden, 
and finding it belonged to his empress Theodora) 
he caused it to be burned exclaiming, " Shall I 
" suffer the wife of an emperor to be a trader ? 
^ When princes apply tp commerce^ their sub- 
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"jects will «oon starve with hunger." Chaste 
ai^ temperate in himself, he was an enemy to 
excess and uncleanness in others. He cleared 
his capital of prostitutes ; and reviving and en* 
forcing some excellent laws, died after an active 
reign of twelve years. 

By the testament of Theophilus, his widow 
llieodoi^ was intrusted with the guardianship 
of the empire, and her son Michael the Third, 
then only in the fifth year of his age. Her re- 
gency was in gei^cnd honourable to herself and 
ihhrasitagebos to the people; and had she not 
with a womanish fondness for the external show 
ai religion, or from a spirit of contradiction, 
pnmisked the Iconoclasts whom her husband had 
protected, she m^ht have been proposed as • 
ttodel for good conduct and good sense* Du<* 
ring the fourteen years in which she held the 
r^is of government, she almost cleared the env- 
jMre of that sect, as well as of the Manicheans, 
who then had risen to considerable power and 
influence among the heretical sects. 

At last, finding her authority decline from the 
wicked propensities and irregularities of her son, 
whom she was no longer able to restrain, instead 
of conspiring against the government, she re- 
tired into solitude, deploring the vices and iur 
evitable ruin of the unworthy youth. However, 
before she abdicated the throne, she gave a pub- 
lick account of her administration \p the senate ; 
and in order, if possible, to check the 6xtravagatice 
of her son, she made known what considerable 
sums she left in the treasury. She then, with^ 
her three daughters, bade an adieu to the court 5 
but the undutiful Michael caused her to be shut 
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up in a monastery, where she soon after died of 
chagrin. 

The emperor, now emancipated from all con- 
trol, gave himself up to imbounded licentious- 
ness. He studiously imitated the ignoble pujr- 
suits of Nero, and the scandalous excesses of 
Heliogabalus, whom he proposed for his models ; 
and in a short time wasted the accumulated 
treasures which he had received from his mother* . 
He delighted in the amusements of the theatre* 
and devoted himself to the unrestrained indtil^^ 
ence of lust and intemperance. Continually 
surrounded with buffoons and wretches, destitute 
of any sense of honour or virtue, he turned th« 
*most sacred things into ridicule. Some of his 
loose companions would dress themselves in the 
vestments worn by priests on solemn occasions, 
and in these habiliments, imitate the ceretno* 
nies of the church, with equal folly and impiety. 

Whilst the emperor passed his life in such 
disgraceful scenes, his uncle Ba^das^ who had 
been instrumental in corrupting him, ruled with 
the most despotick authority, under the title of 
Caesar; but Michael beginning to suspect him of 
aiming at the sovereignty, not only in power 
but also in name, he procured his assassination. 
As the indulgence, however, of his ease and his. 
vices, required that he should have some one on 
whom he , might devolve the cares and fatigues 
of government, he selected Basil his great cham- 
berlain, a man of very low original fortune, but 
of a prepossessing appearance, and very dexterous 
in his exercises. 

This man first attracted the notice of Bardaar 
by his skill and agility in breaking colts, and 
through him gained admission into the emperor's 
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iiousehold, in which he rose to the highest of- 
fices ; yet, with the blackest ingratitude, it was 
he who instilled into Michael those suspicions 
which cost his benefactor his life. In return^ 
the emperor not only raised Basil to the dignity 
of Caesar, bat also appointed him his colleague. 
In this capacity Bazil applied himself to reform 
the abuses of govemment, and even endeavoured 
to correct the vicious habits of the emperor ; but 
"being apprised that Michael was become weaiy 
of such a censor of his actions, and that in con- 
sequence he meditated to take him off, the as- 
sociate in the empire entered the royal chamber 
in the hours of sleep and intoxication, and slew 
the son of Theophilus in the thirtieth year of 
his age* 

If the crime of murder can be palliated ^ yj 
on any pretence, it admitted of some ex- 867/ 
tenuation here. Basil removed a tyrant 
and a wretch who disgraced his station ; and in 
himself gave the empire a just and moderate 
governor. This prince, wha was the founder of 
a new dynasty, derived his descent from a 
younger branch of the Arsacides, ' the former 
rivals of Rome. Two of these had retired to 
the court of Leo the First, and obtained a set- 
tlement in Macedonia. Their splendour, how- 
ever, was insensibly clouded by time and po- 
verty ; and the fether of Basil was reduced to a 
small farm, which he cultivated with his ovm 
hands. He had married a widow of Adrianople, 
who counted the great Constantine among her 
ancestors ; but in the very infancy of Bazil he 
was swept away with his family and city, by an 
inundation of the Bulgarians. Educated as a 
slave in the severe service of these barbariunsy 
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be acquired a hardiness oC bod}r, and a Sexibilit} 
of mind) which promoted his future eievatioDi< 
After some years of servitude, he shared th<i 
deliverance of the Roman captives, who brokei 
their chains, marched throtigh Buig^a to the 
shores of the Euxine^ defeated two armies of bar- 
barians, and then embarked for Constantinople 
in the vessels prepsu^d for their reception* He 
was introduced to the service of a relation of tlie 
emperor Theophilus, and soon after was noticed 
by Bardas, as has already been related* 

The solid prsdse of Basil is drawn froni the 
ruined state of his kingdom at his accession, and 
its flourishing condition at his death. His ap* 
plication was indefatigable, his temper cool, aod 
his understanding vigorous and decisive. He 
raised men only on account of their merit ; and 
allowed all his subjects, of whatever rankj to ad- 
dress him with freedom, which endeared him ao 
much to them, that they regarded him as a 
common father, while they revered him as theit 
emperor. 

Though not endowed ^ith the spirit and ta- 
lents of a warrior, the Roman arms, under his 
reign, were again formidable to the t^rbarians ; 
but his principal fame was derived from the 
civil administration of the finances and the laws. 
Basil, however, had nearly been guilty of. a 
crime which would for ever have stained his 
memory. His son Leo being falsely accused . 
of an attempt to assassinate him, in the first 
paroxysm of his rage, he intended to deprive him 
of his sight, but afterward was satisfied with 
confining him* The courtiers in general being 
convinced of the prince's innocence, continually 
importuned the emperor to set him sU liberty y 



\)ut without effect; and to get rid of their ap- 
plications, he forbade his son to be named in his 
presence^ One day, however, while he was con-^ 
▼ersing with one of his principal officers, a 
panx>t, which had often heard a regret expressed 
for the unhappy prince, on a sudden broke out 
with, " Alas, poor Leo !** The incident was 
improved by the solicitude of Leo*s friends ; and 
the emperor at last j:onsented to his liberation. 
For this prince he afterwards wrote excellent 
hiles of government, comprised in sixty-six 
chapters, the initial letters of which form the 
following sentence : ^ Basil, emperor of the Ro- 
mans in Christ, to his dear son and colleague 
Leo.'' 

The glorious reign of Basil was terminated by 
an accident in the chase. A furious stag en- 
tangled his horns in the girdle of the emperor, 
and rsdsed him from his horse. He was im- 
mediately rescued by the courage and activity 
of an attendant; but. the fall, or consequent fe- 
ver, exhausted the strength of the aged mo- 
narch, and he expired amidst the tears of his 
family and people, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign. 

Constantine, the eldest son of Basil, j^ ^^ 
had died before his father ; Stephen, the gsg. 
youngest, was content' with the honours 
of a patriarch and a sednt ; and Leo and Alexr 
ander, the two other sons, were alike invested 
with the purple ; but the power was solely ex- 
ecuted by the elder brother, Leo the Sixth, sur- 
named the Philosopher. The only reason, how- 
ever, that can be given for applying this sage 
appellation to him is, that he was less ignorant 
than the genei^ity of his contemporaries, both 
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in church and state, and that several books of pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical science were composed in 
Ills name, or by his pen. 

In his three first nuptial alliances he was un* 
fortunate. His empresses died successively^^ 
\vithout leaving him any issue. Leo required 
a female companion, and the empire a legiti- 
mate heir ; but a fourth marriage was a scandal 
as yet unknown in the Chnstian church, and his 
forming a matrimonial union with the beautiful 
Zoe, who, as a concubine, had brought him a son, 
named Constantine, occasioned a schism among- 
the Greek ecclesiasticks. The patriarch reftised 
his benediction, and even the people took part 
in the idle dispute; but matters being accom- 
modated, Leo retained his fourth wife Zoe, and 
procured her son to be legitimated. 

During the greater part of this reign, war was 
carried on with the Saracens by his generals, 
who experienced various success. As for the 
emperor himself, he was busied with the govern- 
ment of the interior, and with lit«rary pursuits* 
His reign, which lasted twenty-five years, with 
some few exceptions, was advantageous to the 
people ; and this, to a sovereign, supersedes the 
necessity of any other praise. 

Leo, when expiring, had adjured his brother 
Alexander, to whom he bequeathed the crown, 
to hold it only in charge for his nephew, Con- 
stantine ; but the uncle soon formed the horrid 
design of rendering him incapable of wearing it, 
by castration. The young prince, however, was 
saved from this destiny, by its being represented 
to Alexander, that from his constitution he waa 
not likely to be long-lived. Fortunately, the 
•xcesses of the uncle sdbridged his own existence ; 
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but m the space of one year he had rendered 
himself equaUy despicable' and detestable. 

Constantine the Seventh derived the y^ jj 
appellation of Porphyrogenitus from the 911/ 
apartment of the Byzantine palace^ which 
was reserved for the use of the empresses when 
in pa.rturition» and was lined with porphyry, 
or purple* On his father*s deatli he was but 
tix yeai*s old, and therefore, for a long time, 
was rather a spectator than an actor on tlie pub- 
lick sts^e. His uncle had left him in the hands 
of g^uardians better quatified and more likely to 
corrupt than to form -him to virtue. They at 
the same time exercified the office of regents; 
hot the senate dismissed them, and Zoe, the 
mother of the young prince, who had been, re- 
moved to a distance, being invited to return, 
assumed the reins of government. Scarcely, 
however, had she entered on her administration, 
when the Bulgarians, the perpetual enemies of 
the Greeks, by their daring irruptions, obliged 
Zoe to raise troops against them, which she 
committed to two generals, Romanus and l^eo. 
These were no sooner placed at the head of 
the army, than they conceived the design of 
seizing on the empire for themselves, or divid- 
ing it with Constantine; but tlie traitors dis- 
agreeing, and being jealous of each other's 
isuccess, the faction of Romanus obtained the 
ascendancy, which was immediately shown by 
causing the eyes of Leo to be put out, and mar- 
rying the daughter of the successful general to 
Constantine. At the same time Romanus pro- 
cured from the emperor the appointment of his 
son Christopher to be head of the allies, then the 
chief support of the empire. He next assi>med 
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the title of C«sar himself, and soon after that of 
emperor, with the full independence of royalty, 
"irhich he held near five-and-twenty years. 

"The three sons of the usurper were succes- 
sively adorned with the same honours, and the 
lawful emperor was degraded from the first to 
the fifth I'ank in this college of princes ; but 
his studious temper and retired habits disarmed 
the jealousy of Romanus Lecapenus ; and the 
grandson of Basil, with ah equanimity and in- 
dustry not usual among those who are bom to 
elevated stations, and have afterwards fallen 
into disgrace, improved a scanty allowance by 
his skin as an artist, and by the exhibition and 
sale of his pictures. 

The fall of Lecapenus was occasioned partly by 
his own vices, but more particularly by the follies 
and crimes of his children. After the decease 
of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving 
brothers quarrelled with each other, but after- 
wards united in a conspiracy against their father. 
They sui'prised him in his palace, and dressing 
him in the habit^ of a monk, conveyed him to a 
small island in the Propontis, which had been as- 
signed to a religious community. This dofnestick 
and unnatural revolution excited a tumult, from 
the effects of which Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus was restored lo the throne; and the sons 
of Romanus, by a decree of equal-handed justice, 
were sent to the same island to which they had 
previously transported their father, and were 
obliged to assume the sacerdotal character, as a 
security against fresh conspiracies. 

In the fortieth year of his age, Constantine the 
Seventh obtained the full possession of the em- 
pire of the East. Naturally indolent, and some- 
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what addicted to intemperance) he relinquished 
the reins of government to the caprice of his 
wife Helena, the' daughter of the banished Ro*- 
manus ; yet the birth* the connexions, tlie learn- 
ing, and innocence of Constantine, endeared him 
to the Greeks, and his death was lamented by 
^e unfeigned tears of his subjects. Before 
the funeral procession moved towards the im* 
perial sepulchre, an herald proclaimed this awful 
admcmition ; " Arise, O king of the world, and 
obey the summons of the King of kings/' The 
death of Cons^tine was imputed to poison, ad- 
ministered by his son Romanus. This monsttr 
presented a poisoned cup to his father ; but the 
emperor's foot slipping as he i*aised tlie draught 
to his lips, he spilt a considerable part of it, and 
thus prevented an instant, though it laid the 
foundation of a lingering, dissolution. 

Romanus, however, who derived his ^ j^ 
Bame from his maternal grandfather, 95^/ 
was allowed to mount the throne ; and 
his conduct as emperor did not alter the opinion 
that his parricidal attempt had created. He 
appears to have been one of the most debauched 
princes exhibited in the fertile annals of in- 
fkmy. Whilst his two brothers, Nicephoras and 
Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours of 
Romanus were devoted to the amusement of 
the circtts, and the sensualities of the table. 
Though in strength and beauty he was dis- 
tinguished above other men, yet these perfection* 
were insufficient to Hx the affections of ,Theo- 
phano his wife, a woman of low origin, mas- 
culine spirit, and flagitious manners, well ac- 
cording with those of her husband. After he 
had reigned four years, she mingled for the env 
S2 
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perof the same deadly potion \7hich he had 
composed for his father, and he fell a martyr to 
its effects* Romanus the Second, in order to 
pursue his pleasures without interruption, had 
delegated his principal authority to his g^reat 
chamberlain, ' Joseph, a simple and creduioas 
man, who continued for some time to conduct 
the administration of affairs in the name of 
Theophano, and the sons of fhe late emperor | 
but was afterwards immured, by a successful 
rival, within the walls of a convent, where he 
soon paid the debt of nature. 
A. D." Romanus had left two sons, Basil and 
963. Const&ntine, and two daughters, Theo- 
phano and Anne. The eldest was given 
in marriage to the second emperor of the West 5 
and the youngest became the wife of Wolo- 
domir, great duke and apostle of Russia. . After 
the death of her husband, Theophano found it 
in vain to endeavour to reign with the assistance 
of the mild and simple Joseph ; and conscious 
of the necessity of a protector, in tlie selection 
of whom she was no doubt led by private in- 
clination, threw herself into the arms of Ni» 
cephorus Phocas, who united, in the popular 
opinion, the double merit of a hero and a saint. 
,But though in the fonner character his qualifi- 
cations were genuine and splendid, and required 
no borrowed aids, his religion was only assumed 
as a mask to conceal his real designs, and to catch 
the favours of the bigoted and the weak. He 
affected a desire to resign the command of the 
army with which he had been intrusted, and to 
retire from the world into the solitude of a con- 
vent; but being easily persuaded to abandon 
both designs, which he had only professed la 
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ad^ to astcertain bt» interest with the people, 

he iBaFched to Constantinopley openly avowed 

his connexion with the empress, and without de- 

gra^ng her scms, or pretendtng to invalidate 

tiieir claiiwh aasumed the title of Augustus, with 

the pre-eminence of power. A reign of ux 

years tendered him odious to his subjects, and 

served to devek>pe his hypocrisy and avarice; 

yet it must be allowed that Nicephoms was 

more anxious to apply the revenue to the publick 

use than to his private gratification x every 

spring he marched against the Saracens ; and 

the taxes seem to have been expended in se* 

curing the barriers of the East, or in extending 

their limits* 

An act of ingratitude hastened the destruction 
of Nicephorus. John Zimiscesj a noble Ar- 
menian, of uncommon stature, strength, and 
beauty, and possessing the soul of a hero, had 
essentially contributed to the elevation of the 
emperor ; but instead of being rewarded for his 
services, he had experienced disgrace and exile* 
Z^mlsces, however, had the honour or in&my to 
be ranked amonfg the lovers of the empress, and 
by her intercession, he was permitted to reside 
io the vicinity of the capital* This unprincipled 
woman being as much tired of the husband aa 
the people were of the emperor, entered in 
Zimisces' design of revenge ; and in pers<xi 
opened the chamber door of Nicephorus to the 
conspirators, who massacred him without op^ 
position* The death of the empeix>r was heard 
without the smallest emotion of pity or regret, 
and the Armenian was duly proclaimed em- 
peror of the East ; but the patrisut:h having en« 
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joined him a publick penance for the murderl 

of his predecessor^ he threw the whole blame [ 
on Theophano ; and^ in order to show his justice, \ 
or perhaps to be freed fronusuch a dangerouB ' 
associate) he banished her to a monastery in 
Armenia, and admitted her two sons, Basil and 
Constantine, as his partners in the empire* 

A competition soon arose in the person of 
Bardas Phocas, a nephew of the late emperpr ; 
but his partisans deserting him without trying 
their strength by a battle, the pretender obtained 
his life from the clemency of Zimisces> and was 
only confined to the isle of Chios. 

The personal valour and activity of the new 
emperor were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris ; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and Saracens, he deserved the title of the 
conqueror of the East and the saviour of the 
empire. On his return, however, from these 
conquests, observing superb palaces and well- 
cultivated lands on hb road, belonging to the 
eunuch Basil, who had greatly enriched himself 
during the two preceding reigns, with the blunt 
sincerity of a soldier, he exclaimed, " What, 
must the Roman empire then be abandoned to 
the rapacity of an intsolent eunuch ?" This ex- 
pression cost him hia life : a cup of poisoa was 
administered to hiin, the effects of which he 
speedily felt, but suffered no inquiry to be made 
respecting tiie agents in this business, which, to 
the disgrace of human nature, was now become 
fashionable* Zimisces employed the shoit space 
that he survived the fatal draught in acts of 
piety and political regulations ; and nominating 
Basil and Constantihe for hia successors, died 
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miiTersally lamented, in the ninth year of his 
reign. 

^^Kether the execrable Theophanq had any 
share in the death of Zimisces is unknown, but 
it is certain she partook of the advantages re- 
ftultiTig from it. The eunuch Basil recalled her, 
in hopes of reigning with her in the names of 
the two princes, the eldest of whom was now 
nineteen, and the other seventeen years of age. 
The premature death of Zimisces, who faith- 
fully administered the empire, without violating 
the right of succession, seems to have been a loss 
rather than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. 
They fell into hands less; able to protect them, 
trithout yet having acquired sufficient experience 
to prritect themselves. Constantine continued 
to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to reject 
the cares of government ; but his elder brother 
«oon b^gari to feel the impulse of genius, and 
the desire of honourable activity. Constantinople^ 
and the provinces acknowledged the authority of 
Basi!; but 4^a was oppressed by two veteran 
generals, Phocas and Selerus, who set up for in- 
dependence. The death of the first, however, 
in front of battle, and the submission of the last 
at the'footof the throne, confirmed the sovereign 
powtr of Basil, who displayed his valour in fre- 
quent expeditions against the Sar&cens, and by 
the final destruction of the kuigdom of Bul- 
garia. On this occasion it is rehited of him, 
that having taken a great number of prisoners, 
he divided them into companies of an hundred 
each, caused all their eyes to be put out, and or- 
dered them to be conducted to Samuel their 
king, by a man who had one eye left. This hor- 
« rid spectacle so overcame the king of the Bui- 
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gariansy that he fainted away, and died two days 
afterwards- In short, whatever praise may tkG 
bestowed on the valour of Basil, he was as mucH 
detested by his subjects, as he was feared by Iii^ 
enemies. In the sixty-eighth year of his agpe, 
bis martial spirit, still unexhausted, prompted 
him to undertake a war in person against the 
Saracens in Sicily ; but he was prevented by 
4eath ; and he expired amidst the blessings of 
the clergy and the curses of the people. 
A. D. ^* weak and dissipated brother. Con- 
1025. Stan tine, survived him about three years, 
and employed his power and time in 
settling the succession of the empire, and stu- 
diously overthrowing all the plans of his bro- 
ther, whose ministers he displaced, and sub- 
stituted in their room the companions of his 
own excesses. Fortunate were those generals or 
magistrates, if estimable, who escaped with no 
worse than exile, or the loss of sight. The tomb 
was opening to receive this libertine old man, 
when he began to feel some anxiety about his 
children. He had three daughters, one of whont 
he Mrished his adopted successor, Romanus> 
to marry, though he h^d already a wife whom he 
tenderly loved. " Take your choice," said 
Constantine, " of either repudiating your wife, 
" marrying one of my daughters, and being pro- 
" claimed emperor, or of having your eyes put 
" out." The alternative was dreadful, but his 
wife sacrificed herself for the sake of her bus-, 
band, by retiring into a monastery; and Romanus 
espoused Zoe, the second daughter of Constan* 
dne, only three days before the death of that 
worthless emperor. 

In the tenth century, which was now elapsedi 



die prcyviQcea that still acknowledged the au* 
thority of the successors ofConstantine, hadl>een 
cast into a new mould by the institution of the 
thcmesy or military governments ; but of these 
twenty-nine themes^ twelve in Europe and seven- 
teen in Asia, the origin is obscure, and the limits 
were fluctuating. - The victories of NicephoruS) 
John Zimisces, and Basil the Second, had en- 
larged the boundaries of the Roman name ; but 
in the eleventh century the prospect was clouded 
by Ticrw enemies and new misfortunes. The re- 
licks of Italy were swept away by the Norman 
adventurers, and almost all the Asiatick branches 
were dissevered from the Roman trunk by the 
Turkish conquerors* Still the spacious pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were 
obedient to their sceptre ; the possession of Cy- 
prus, Rhodes, and Crete, with the fifty islands 
of the Aegean, or holy sea, remained to them, 
and the rest of the empire, with all its defal 
cations, equalled the largest of the modem Eu- 
ropean kingdoms. 

The subjects of the Byzantine empire were 
«till the nM)st dexterous of all nations ; their coun- 
try was blessed by nature with every advantage 
of soil, climate, and situation, and in the sup- 
port and restoration of the arts, their patient 
and peaceful temper is highly to be commend- 
ed. 

The first demand on the publick revenue was 
the pomp and pleasure of the emperor. The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe we\;e co- 
vered with the magnificent villas of the princes 
of Constantinople : the great palace, the centre 
of imperial residence, was decorated and enlarg- 
ed hy the wealth and emulation of successive 
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toveireigtts ; and the long series of i^irtme&tll 
were adorned with a profusion of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. The dignity of ^he imperial 
throne was maintained by a solemn and studied 
silence ; and all who were admitted to the royal 
presence) prostrating themselves on the grovmdy 
kissed the feet of the emperor* 

The three great empires which, from the age 
of Charlemagne to that of the crusades, disputed 
the world, were the Greeks^ the Saracens, and 
JF'ranks* The wealth of the Greeks enabled 
them to purchase the service of the poorer na* 
tions ; and to maintain a naval power for' the pro^ 
tection of their coasts, and the annoyance of 
their enemies: but the martial spirit of the 
Greeks was evaporated ; they trusted chiefly to 
tnevenary barbarians ; and a cold hand and a lo* 
quacious tongue was the general description of 
the descendants of the Romans* 

The Moslems had undoubtedly degenerated 
iilso under the last caliphs ; but the latent spark 
of fanaticism still glowed in the principles of 
Iheir religion; the poor were allured by- the, 
hopes of plunder ; the rich were ambitious of 
death or victory in the cause of God ; and these 
tonsiderations rendered them incessantly in ac- 
tion. The Franks, after the death of Charle* 
magne, had been split into many hostile and in« 
dependent states ; the regal title was assumed 
by the most ambitious chiefs ; and their private 
wars, which overturned the fabrick of 'govern- 
ment, fomented the martial spirit of the nation; 
In tbe turbulence of the tenth and eleventh cen* 
turies, every peasant was a soldier, and every 
village a fortification. This love of freedoni 
and of arms was felt with conscious pride by the 
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Pranks themselves, and was observed by the 
Greeks with terror and amazement. Retreat 
was considered as flight, and flight an^. indelible 
disg^ce ; but their independent spiritldisdained 
the yoke of subordination ; and they abandoned 
the standaixi of their chief, whenever he attempt- 
ed to violate his stipulations with them. 

The restoration of images in the eastern 
church was celebrated as the feast of ortho- 
doxy : the Pagans had disappeared ; the Jews 
were silent and obscure ; and persecution itself 
might have slept, had not the Paulicians * been 
selected as the victims of spiritual tyranny. 
These being at last driven into exile, scattered 
over the West the seeds of the reformation. 

On the theatre of Italy, the three great na« 
tions of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and the Franks, encountered each other. The 
southern provinces were subject, for the most 
part, to the Lombards, dukes and princes of 
Beneventum. The rival chiefs, however, of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua, inflamed by. 
ambitious competition, invited the Saracens, to 
the ruin of their common inheiitance. For 
two hundred years, the frequent and annual 
squadrons of the disciples oi: Mahomet issued 
from the port of Palermo ; their more formidable 
fleets were equipped on the African coast ; and 
the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempt- 
ed to assist, and sometimes to oppose, the 
Moslems of a different sect : but their depre- 
dations at last provoking Basil II. emperor of 
the East, and Lewis, the grandson of Char* 

* So called fromConstantine, their founder, showing a 
marked predilection for the writings of St. Pdu4. 
ilOM£.»-^III. T 
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lemagne^ their fiyrtrew of fiari) which comnmiidi» 
the Adriatick gulph, was attacked^ and after a. 
gallant ^^i^stance of four yearS) was obliged tor 
capitulates This amity of the two empanrs^ 
however, was of short duration ; and the Sa» 
racenick interest again gathered strength, aixd 
prevailed from their dissentions. 

About the same time, the Normans began to 
appear on the political horizon, and produced 
the most important consequences, both to Itatjr 
and the eastern empire* Afkr a longihdul** 
gence of rapine and slaughter, they accepted 
an ample territory in France, embraced the 
Christian faith $ and their dukes professed thenm 
selves the vassals of the successors of Charier 
magne and Capet. They imbibed the man^* 
ners, language, and gallantry of th« French na^ 
tion ; their pilgrimages to RcMiie, Italy, and the 
Holy Land, were freqi^nt and zedous; they 
confederated for their mutual defence; and uo* 
der Robert Cuiscard, they became formidable 
both to the East and the West. It is welt 
known their princes conquered England ; but at 
last the adventurous Normans, after a brilliant^ 
tot short career, were tost, either in victory or 
servitude, 4unong the nations they had vaa» 
quished* 

^ J) After the death of Gonstantine the 
1028. Ninth, the sceptre of the East, as has al» 
^ady he&\ mentioned, devolved on Ro>* 
tnamia Argyrus, a patrictati of graceful person, 
and unsullied reputation,* He immediately sig^ 
Jialised his humanity by emancipating the poor 
captives, the number of whom bad been exces- 
sively multiplied by continual wars. After giv- 
ing each a sufficient sum of money to support 
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hixA cfa h\B jdamey^ he dismissed hint to his 
ewn countty, and thus spread his fame over the 
noM distant nations* His liberality €0 the mo^ 
nasteries, which he enriched with magnificent 
omamentS) has also been greatly praised by ec« 
elesiasticcti' wiiters. In short his whole conduct 
evinced him to be a prince of piety and moral 
goodness, but it was his misfortune to be mar- 
ried to Zoe. This abandoned woman had pre« 
ferred to the pleasures of her bed, Michael, a 
handsome Paphiagonian, brother to the eunuch 
John, who was the emperor's favourite. Zoe 
soon justified the Roman maxims^.that every 
adultress is capat^e of poisoning her husband: 
the dose she gave him, however, was too slow 
in its effects ; and therefore: she suborned a 
wretch to hdd his head underwater in the bath 
till he was drowned, in the sixth year of his 
eeign. While Romanus was expiring, the in* 
fiimous Zoe, sent in his name, for the patriarch, 
whom she addressed, on his introduction, in 
these words : '* The emperor is dead j — to pre- 
•*vent all commotion, marry me therefore im-» 
* mediately to Michael, whom you see." The 
pontiff at first hesitated ;'but a liberal douceur 
Tanquished his scruples ; and Zoe, scarcely a 
widow, was consigned to the arms of a new 
husband.. 

The whole system of government, and the 
principal agents in the administration, were now 
changed. The ministers of Romanus were 
either deprived or banished, and their places 
were filled by the creatures of the eunuch John, 
^o now seized on the entire authority. Zoe 
herself was not exempted from the effec5ts of the 
eunuch's jealousy for the support of his usurped 
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power : those attendants of her perscm, in whont 
she had the greatest confidence, were displaced, 
and others substituted in their room, who were 
wholly in the interest of John* But a more ca- 
pital cause of disgust, to a woman of her tempera- 
ment, was to find that she had only exchanged 
one devotee for another. Michael, tormented 
by remorse of conscience, thought only of ex- 
piating by acts of piety and penitence, the crime 
which had raised him to the throne. Besides^ 
he was afHicted with epileptick fits, which im- 
pairing his reason, and rendering him unfit even 
for nominal sway, an obscure nephew of his, 
Michael Calaphates, so named from his father's, 
occupation in careening vessels, was adopted by 
Zoe, and associated in the empire* To him the 
diadem descended, after it had been worn nearly 
^ight years by his uncle. 

^ ]3 In the elevation of his nephew, the eu- 
1041. i^uch John seems to have, ill consulted 
the temper of the person he had made hi& 
master* At the instigation of Zoe, Calaphates 
banished both him and another uncle, named 
Constantine ; and soon after the empress being 
accused of having employed magick against his 
• own person, she was confined in a monastery. 
The disgrace of Xhe eunuch was grateful to the 
publick ; but the exile of Zoe excited a tumult, 
which continued for three days* ^oe was in 
consequence restored, and with her elder sister, 
Theodora, who had led a religious life, was 
placed on the throne* Meanwhile Michael, in 
order to escape notice, sunk into the cloister, 
after having worn the purple for four months; 
Dor was jthe empress satisfied with his voluntary 



degradation^ but insisted on hltving his eyes put 
out) wbich was accordinglf put in execution. 

For the space of two months the royal sisters 
gave aucUence to the ambassadors, and presided 
in the senate* Theodora remained averse to 
inarri^;e ; but being called upon by her subjects 
to give them an emperor) from the various pre* 
tenders which arose, she preferred Con- ^ jy 
stantine, sumamed Monomachus, a man 1043.' 
of illustrious birth, and agreeable person, 
and to him she gave her hand for the third 
time. 

Monomachus governed with wisdom and pni-> 
deoce ; and with as much good fortune as the 
incursions of the barbarians, with which the em- 
pire was contitiually harassed, would allow* 
Hb health was early bn^en by the gout; and 
the most memorable transaction of his reign, 
was his dividing, with the consent of Zoe, the 
nuptial b^d, witii a widow named Selerena. Yet 
he survived both his wives ; and perhaps might 
have lived some years longer, had not Theodora, 
on the demise of her sister, caused herself to be 
proclaimed empress* This bold step so agitated 
the weakened frame of Constantinc the Tenth, 
that he fainted on hearing it, and died in th<^ 
tiiirteenth year of his reign, 

Theodora filled the throne she had j^ jy 
thus assumed with honour and dignity : 1055/ 
her wisdom in the choice of ministers 
and generals ; her impartiality in the distribution 
of justice, as well as the moderation with which 
she exerted her- authority, gained her the love 
of her people, and the respect of surrounding 
natiais. But being advanced in years, she did 
not long enjoy the imperial dignity ; and on her 
T S 
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death-bed, by the advice of her counsellors, &h« 
left the sceptre to Michael Stratioticus, a de^ 
crepid veteran, who seems to have had few 
qualifications to recommend him, except a 
flexibility of temper, which was likely to render 
him subservient to the views of ministry. In 
Theodora expired the Macedonian dynasty. 

Had the law of hereditaiy succession at that 
time been observed, the throne would have be* 
longed to I'heodorus, cousin to the deceased 
emperor. This prince Indeed made some at« 
tempts to obtain possession of that envied sta- 
Ibn^ in hopes that the patriarch and the ciei^y 
would second his efforts ; but he found them deaF 
lo Itts entreaties. They afforded him, however^ 
an asylum in the church, which he afterwards vo- 
lunHrily qiuttedy and went into exile> where hi^ 
died. 

Stratiottcus, by hk feeble government and im-^ 
prudent conduct, soon raised himself up a much 
more dangerous rival. Instead of conciliating; 
the generals and soldiery as his chief support^ 
he was little cautious to avoid giving them of-, 
fence. In consequence of their disgust and dis- 
affection to the ruling emperor, they began ta 
look about for another ; and elected one of their 
own number, whom they designed to place 
on the throne the first favourable opportunity : 
and so great was the negligence or the in- 
fatuation of the existing government, that the 
secret was kept many months, till folly ma- 
tured among the accomplices. At last it was 
divulged ; and the court heard with astonish- 
ment, that the greatest part of the troops of the 
empii^ were assembled in a large plain, witk 
a new emperor at their head. 
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Sllalioticus, however, or rather those who 
ruled in his name, collected a sufficient armf 
to Tenture a battle, the issue of which was un'^ 
propitious to him. Isaac Comnenus, who had 
been raised by the military, immediately after 
marched towards Constantinople, and his power 
was confirmed by the sanction of the senate. A 
deputation of bishops waited on Stratioticus to 
exhort him to abdicate the imperial dignity, 
without making any fiirther resistance. " What," 
said he, "will you give in exchange for it?" 
They replied, " The kingdom of heaven." The 
old man seems to have approved of the bar--* 
gain ; and went into a monastery to prepare ' 
himself for his celestial inheritance, after a reign 
of littte more than a year. 

The family of Comnenus, who liow ascended 
the throne of the East, had been long transported 
from Italy into Asia. His father Mamiel, in 
the reign of the second Basil, had been veiy in- 
strumental in appeasing the troubles of the em- 
pire. He left, in a tender age, two sons, Isaac 
and John, whom he bequeathed to the gratitude 
of the sovereign. The youths were carefully 
educated, and rapidly advanced to the command 
of armies, and the government of provinces. 
This fraternal union doubled their commen- 
dation, and promoted their mutual interest. 
When Stratioticus became unpopular, the army 
fixed on Isaac ; and his first care after his exal- 
tation was to reward those who had raised hire, 
and his next to replenish the exhausted coffers 
of the state. To effectuate this, he loaded the 
people with heavy taxes, which, not being ac^ 
customed to bear, excited loud murmurs. He 
then fleeced the clergy, and this aggravated his 
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offence. The patriarchy who ventured to com** 
plain, was displaced and banished ; but the eni^ 
•perQr finding his health decline, soon after his 
succession, was admonished to provide a suc- 
cessor* Instead, howevery of leaving the thnone 
as a marriage portion to his daughter, his reasc^ 
decided the preference of his brother John ; but 
the obsUnate refijsal of John, at last induced hina 
to nominate Constantine Ducas, a friend of th^ 
Comnenian house; and Isaac, having reigned 
only a few months, retired to a monastery, where 
he passed the short remainder of his days, in ex* 
ercises of piety and devotion. 
^ P Constantine the Eleventh, sums^med 
1059. Ducas, but ill approved the discernment 
of Isaac. He suffered the taxes to re- 
main a cause of discontent ahd complaint, which 
became the more ui^ent, as it did not appear 
that the extraordinary levies contributed to the 
happiness of the people. The emperor was 
continually harassed by invasions : the Tuiks 
were become truly formidable ; and Ducas, in- 
stead of repulsing them by his armies, en- 
deavoured to buy off their hostility by donations 
to their generals. These received his presents ; 
and as may reasonably be supposed, soon I'e- 
tumed to extort more, by new ravages. 

In this manner Ducas held the reins of go- 
vernment for upwards of five years, when, being 
reduced to the last extremity by an incurable 
disease, he left the empire to his three sons, Mi- 
chael, Andronicus, and Constantine, who had 
been invested with the equal title of Augustus^ 
at an early age ; and named their mother, the 
empress Eudocia, regent during their minority» 
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after having obliged her to take an oath never to 
enter agjun into the state of matrimony* 

Two very potent motives, love and ne- ^ j^^ 
cessity, in the space of a few montiis, 1067* 
obliged tlie empress to violate her vow. 
The discontented and ambitious taking advantage 
of some publick disasters, occasioned by the 
Turks, Openly declared that the present state of 
the empire required the government of a hero, 
and not of a weak and timid woman. Among 
these declaimers appeared Romanus Diogenes, 
a man of an agreeable person and an illustrious 
birth. But Diogenes did not rest content with 
declamations ;— he accompanied his words by his 
actions, and in consequence was accused of aim« 
ing at the sovereignty. Being brought before 
Eudocia to receive sentence of deHth for his trea- 
sonable designs, the empress was moved with 
compassion at the sight of a person who appear^ 
ed too amiable in her eyes to be guilty of the im- 
puted crime ; and therefore, she not only pardon- 
ed him, but placed him at the head of her armies, 
and formed the design of admitting him as 
die partner of her empire and bed. Already, in 
her own heart, she had dispensed with her oath ; 
and to conciliate all pai^ies, it was only necessary 
to obtain the same indulgence from the patriarch 
John Xiphilin. 

To him she dispatched a trusty eunuch, who 
in pretended confidence imparted to him, that 
the empress having fallen deeply in love with 
his nephew Bardas, was determined to "marry 
him, and to divide with him the imperial au- 
thority, provided he would annul the oath she 
had taken, and persuade the senate of the pro- 
priety of her conduct. The patriarch, dazzled 
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vith tbe idea oi seeing his nephew invested* 
the purple, by hts animated representations 
the afflicted state of the empire, and by inveig^h*!] 
ing against the fatal effects of the rash oath ex«^ 
torted by the jealousy of the deceased emperor^ i| 
easily obtained the concurrence of the senate in: ^ 
his views. He then puUicly restored to £ud<x:ui^ 
the wiitten oath of which he. had been the de<% 
positary, and exhorted her to espouse some perv. 
son who might have power and abilities to pro* 
tect the roysd family and the empire. She hean}^ 
him with tlie most fkttering attention, pxomis*- 
ad to weigh his arguments ; and a few days al^ 
ter, to the astonishment of the duped ponti0^' 
married Romanus Diogenes, and caused him 
to be proclaimed emperor* The friends of the 
young princes were diverted from opposing this 
step by the tears of Eudocia, and the assure 
ances of the fidelity of the new guardian. The 
fortune of war, however, soon threw Romanus 
into the hands of Axan the sultan of the TuTks> 
which inflicted a deadly wound on the monaichjr 
of the East* The sultan, indeed, treated him 
with every attention that could alleviate misfor* 
tune ; and concluded with him a pj^ce on as 
liberal terms as if he had been at liberty : but 
when Romanus obtained his release from his 
generous conqueror, he vainly sought for his 
wife and his subjects. The former had been 
thrust into a monastery by the influence of John 
Ducas, her brother-in-law, who proclaimed the 
eldest of his nephews; and the latter had em* 
braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, which 
declared^ '< that a prisoner in the hands of his 
enemy is deprived of all the publick and private 
rights of a Roman cidzen«" The fruitless en« 



Itfpnaes of Romonos to regain hit tkrone were 
succeeded by submission ; but^ contrary to the 
ioth of his capitulation) he liras poisoned, and 
this acting too slowty, his eyes were put out 
in so cruel a manner that he died a x. D 
kw days after, in the fourth year of his 1071.' 
feig;n* 

Under the triple reign of the house of Ducaa, 

the two younger brothers were reduced to the 

vain honours of the purple ; while Michael the 

^Ider, sumamed Paraptnaces^ was so extremely 

indolent) that he left the whole power in the 

hands of John his uncle, which he secured by 

displacing or driving into exile all such as were 

tapcd)le of opposing him. This arbitrary mode 

of proceeding raised hiiiti^ many enemies. The 

Turks, who no longer contented themselves 

with irraptions on the frontiers, but had formed 

establishments in various parts of the empire, 

^w found themselves called in by the different 

(actions, whose discords they fomented, and 

Vbus gained a permanent footing* Ruselius, 

& native of Gaul, obtained severd advantages 

over them ; and this, reinforced by the weak^ 

nes3 of the government which he served, 

inspired him with the resolution of declaring 

himself emperor. Alexius Comnenus, a young 

officer, but already advantageously known by 

his victories, was sent against him, and this re* 

beilion was quelled by the captivity of Ruselids, 

whose fate is not recorded. 

Soon after, however, two generals of the same 
name of Nicephorus, but distinguished by the 
surnames of Bryennius and Botaniates, placed 
themselves at the head of the European and 
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Astatick lemons, and assumed the purple, the otio 
at Adrianople, the other at Nice. Bryennius soon 
displayed his standards before the gates of Con- 
stantinople ; but instead of meeting with support, 
as he expected, his troops were repulsed by the 
inhabitants : while Botaniates, advancing with 
slow and cautious steps, was received with the 
acclamations of the people, and the approbation 
of the senate* The feeble emperor preferred re- 
signing the crown to the perpetual fatigues of 
defending it ; and was rewarded with a monastick 
habit, and the title of archbishop of Ephesus* 
He left a son, Constantine, bom and educated 
in the purple; and a daughter of the feimily of 
Ducas afterwards intermarried with, and confirm- 
ed the succession of tlie Comnenian dynasty* 

And here it may be remarked, that the causes 
of the decline of the empire of the East, in a 
^reat measure, resemble those of the empire of 
the Seleucids, allowing for the difference- of re- 
ligion, institution^ ^pd manners. Among the 
Seleucidae, the inti^gues of the court originated 
in the marriages which took place between the 
Ijrothers and sisters whose children disputed with 
equal |)retensions, jthat sovereignty ^hich they 
were weakening. The same consequences fol- 
lowed the confusion of marriages among the 
Greeks, which giving rise to the like mixture of 
pretensions, brought on similar confusion. Both 
in one and the other empire, the revolution was 
prepared by animosities, the influence of women, 
the inexperience of young princes, the short du- 
ration €f reigns 4 and not less by the perfidious 
alliances of the surrounding nations, than by 
their continual assaults. Yet sometimes a prince 
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iq^peared, who supported with a ttrong hand 
the tottering iabrick of the state, and for a while 
ddayed its final catastrophe. 

Alexius, whose history will now deserve to be 
detailed, the nephew of the emperor Isaac, and 
the third son of John Cotnnenus, who had re* 
fiised the imperial sceptre, was one of the last 
who deserted the cause of Michael, and proba* 
bly would have preserved bis fidelity longer, 
hid not that emperor made a voluntary resigna- 
tion of his power. In his first interview with 
Botaniates, " Prince," said Alexius, " my duty 
^rendered me your enemy ; the 'decrees of God 
" and the people have made me your subject : 
" judge of my future loyalty by my past oppo- 
•* sition." The successor of Michael heard him 
with complacency, and entertained him with 
esteem and confidence. His valour was em- 
ployed, and his allegiance approved, against 
Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius, three rebels 
who disturbed the peace of the empire ; but the 
refiisal of Alexius to march against a fourth re- 
bel, the husband of his own sister, obliterated 
the memory of his past services ; and in the di- 
lemma to which he was reduced, he thought it 
necessary for his personal security to retire with 
his elder brother Isaac, and to erect the standard 
of civil war* The soldiers, who had been gra- 
dually assembled in the vicinity of the capita], 
devoted themselves to the cause of a gallant and 
injured general ; and Alexius, witli the applause 
of the army, and by the generous consent of hit 
elder brother, was invested with the imperial 
purple. Constantinople was surprised ; and the 
aged Botaniates, yielding to the advice of the 
patriarch Cosmas, resigned the empire rather 
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than suffer the capital to be stained with Chris-* 
tian blood. Proceeding to the principal churcli^ 
he deposited his imperial robes on the altar, and 
from thence retired to a cloister, where he as- 
sumed the habit of a monk. By this revoluticMi, 
the family of the Comneni were again seated oix 
the throne, at an epoch the most evcaitful in 
history* 
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CHAP, xxvni. 



:Fr<mi the reign pf^xha to the Latin Conquest* 

A FEW years before the elevation of ^ jj^ 
Alexius^ the city of Jerasalemhad 1081! 
^en into the hands of the Turks, at a 
time when the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy 
sepulchre had increased beyond the example of 
former ages. The roads to Jerusalem were con- 
tinually crowded with multitudes of either sex, 
and of every rank, who professed their contempt 
Df life, so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their redeemer. Sultan Toucush as- 
serted his claim to the domimons of Syria and 
Palestine ; but the hereditary command of the 
fcdy city and territory was intrusted to the emir 
Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
manners' still breathed the fierceness of the de« 
sert. From Nice to Jerusalem, the western 
countries of Asia, were a scene of foreign and 
domestick hostility : the pilgrims were the victims 
of private rapine or publick oppression. Their 
iMitbetick tale was repeated over all Europe ; a 
spirit of religious chivalry arose ; and the relief 
,of the holy land, under the banner of the cross, 
became the ruling passion both of sovereigns and 
their people. 

This spirit, if not first planted, was roused 
into action by Peter the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens, who having visited the holy sepulchre, 
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«nd witnessed the oppressions of the infidelSf Tc^ 
turned an accomplished fanatick, and determined 
to employ every energy of an enthusiasdck mind, 
in trying to deliver Palestine fn^mthe domina- 
tion of the Turks. Pope Urban the Second ap- 
plauded his design ; and the zealous missionary, 
inyigorajted by his approbation* traversed wkh 
speed and success the provinces of Italy and 
France. He preached to innumerable crowds 
in the churches, the streets, and the highws^ ; 
and when the rustick orator challenged the war* 
Tiory of the age to defend their brethren, and 
^rescue their Saviour, every breast gk>wed with 
the spirit of martial enterprise ; and Christendom 
eapected, widi impatience, the counsels and dci- 
crees of the supreme ponti£ 

The council assembled by Urban for deciding 
on the propriety of this important enterprise met; 
at Placentia, and was so fully attended, botk 
by the clex^ and laity of several European na» 
tions, that the session was held in a spacious 
plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors oi 
Alexius Comnenus stiiongljf pleaded the distress 
of their sovereign, and the danger of Constanti- 
nople ; and at the sad recital the assembly burst 
into tears, and were eager to embark immediately 
in this design ; but the pope adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod, which met at Cler^ 
jQont in the autumn of the same year* The 
A. D. P^^^^^ addressed a willing audience, and 
1095. i»is exhortation was frequently interrupted 
with, " God wills it! God wills it!"— 
« It is, indeed, the will of God," replied the 
pope ; " and let this memorable word be for ever 
*' ad<^ted as your cry of battle, to animate the 
^ «oi|rage of the champions qf Christ* His crosa 
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^ is the sTmbol of your salvation ; wear it — a 
* red and bloody cross, as a pledge of your 
^ sacred and irrevocable engagement." 

The propossd was joyfully accepted; vast 
Bumbers immediately impressed on their gar* 
ments the sign of the cross : and the assembly^ 
afber a confession and absolution of their sinSf 
were dismissed to collect their countrymen and 
friends; and their, departure for the holy land 
was fixed to the fi^ast of the assumption * of the 
ensuing year. 

In the council of Clermont the pope proclaimed 
a plenary indulgence to those who should enlist 
onder the banner of the cross, the absolution of 
all their sins, and an acquittance for all that 
might be due of canonical penance. The robber^ 
the incendiary, the murderer, and thousands of 
inferior offenders, eagerly embraced the terms of 
atonement; which were further heightened by 
the hopes of plunder, and the desire of sensuid 
gratifications. That ignorance which magnified 
their hopes, diminished the perils of the enter* 
prise ; and to defray their preparations, princes 
alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, and peasants their cattle and agricultural 
implements. 

Though the determined day of departure was 
not very distant, it was anticipated by a thought- 
less crowd of sixty thousand persons of both 
sexes, fix>m the confines of France and Lorrain, 
who flocked round Peter the Hermit, and prayed 
him to lead them to the holy sepulchre. The 
lanatick accordipgly assumed the office of a ge- 
n^td^ for which he was totally unqualified^ and 

• The 15th of Auj;u»t. 
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led his nxtaries akxBg the banks of the Rbi^^r 
and the Danube* Their wanta and numbers 
soon compelled them to separate ; and Waltierv 
Uie Peisiykss, a valiant tbcmgh needjr acddieiv 
conducted the vangoafd of the pUgrims. Th« 
foot5tq>s of Peter were closely pursued by the 
monk Godescalt with some thousands of €*«r^ 
fisan peasants ; and the rear was again pre^ied 
hf two hundred thousand of the refuse of* the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal 
licence of rapine, prostitution and ebriety* The 
persecution of the unfortunate Jews who lay iu 
their way was the first warfare of those enthuc> 
siaM ; and many thousands of that defencelew 
poople were piUaged and massacred. 

The savage nations, however, through which 
they marched, retaliated the wrongs they had 
done : and vast numbers of the crusaders were 
the victims of their indignation and revenge. 
About one third only of the naked fugitives, with 
Peter at their head, found means to reach Coik 
itantinople ; and by the caution of the emperor 
Alexius were transported to the Asiatick side of 
the Bosphorus, and advised ttf wait the arrival 
of their brethren.. But their blind impetuosity 
urged them to rush headlong against the Turksy 
who occupied the ntod to Jerusalem ; and three 
hundred thousand of thib first crusaders perished 
by the Turkish arrows, before their brethren^ 
who had more reason in their madness, had com* 
pDeted the preparations of their entet*prtse. 
^ ki the first crusade, some of the great sove» 
rtigns of Europe embariced ; but the refigious 
ardour was strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held important stations in the 
^vnM system} which had been some ^e $sU- 
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bOahed. Of the principal, the foremost in war 
aod council) was Godfrey of Boulogne^ a man 
whoee yakxir was matured by prudence and mo* 
deratkiOy and whose piety, though blind, was 
ancere» He was accompanied by his two bnv 
thers^ Eustace and Baldwin ; and their confede- 
rate force was composed of fourscore thousand 
foot, uid ten thou^md horse. Hugh, count of 
Vennand(ns ; Robert, duke of Normandy ; Ad* 
hemar, bishop of Puy ; Bohemond, son of Ro» 
bert Guiscard, already fomous for his double 
Tictory over the Greek emperor ; and several 
other persons of note, had numerous trains of de- 
votees to follow their standard. 

The difikulty of procuring subsbtence for the 
myriads of men and horses engaged in this holy 
warfore, induced the princes to separate their 
forces, and to appoint the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople for their place of rendezvous. 
Within nine months,, from the feast of the as- 
sumption, the difRerent generals with their de- 
tachments had reached that city ; but the count of 
Vermandois, having follen into the hands of the 
Ueutenants of Alexius in his passage by sea, was 
produced as a captive. 

The emperor of the East, indeed, who had 
only solicited a moderate succour to enable him 
tt> repel hkt enemies, beheld with astonishment 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and fana- 
tick nations, with whose views he could not be 
properly acquainted^ and whose designs he early 
began to distrust. A jealousy took place be- 
tween the strangers and the natives ; and Alexius 
is accused of an intention of starving or assault* 
ing the crusaders, whom he had cooped up in a 
dangerotua post« A doubtful coiiflict ensued i 
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when both parties* listened to the vcHce of reascMi 

^ £) and religion ; and the western warriors 

1097. were persuaded to pass the Bosphortis, 

and occupy an advantageous camp in 

Asia. 

But it was with some difficulty that the French 
princes could be reconciled to take an oath of 
homage and fidelity to Alexius, and to engage 
tJiat they should either restore or hold their 
Asiatick conquests^ as the loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire : but the dexterous application of 
gifts and flattery, and the consideration that, 
without the concurrence of the emperor of the 
East, it would be impossible to perform their 
vow, at last induced them to comply ; and the 
Latin grandees stooped at the foot of the throne 
of Alexius. 

There are various accounts respecting the 
numbers of the first crusaders, some makings 
them six hundred thousand, others reducing 
them to a sixth part. From their station in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in 
successive divisions, and commenced their pious 
warfare against the sultan Soliman, by besieging 
his capital Nice. Twice he sallied from the 
mountains in the vicinity to assault the camp of 
the Latins ; but Nice was hard pressed by land 
and water ; and the Greek emissary. having per- 
suaded the inhabitants to accept the protection of 
his master, the imperial banner was seen stream- 
ing from the citadel, amidst the murmurs of the 
crusaders. 

The confederates next directed their march to- 
wards Phrygia; and Soliman, with the united 
force of the Turkman hordes, surprised the 
christian army near DoryUiuni but the yalour 
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ef Oodffey restored the battle; and the TnrkSi 
after an ofcuitinftte coafiict^ were obliged to yield 
to the superior strength of their aotagonists* 
Thft fttiltan wkh the rdidJLSc^ his army evacuated 
theking^m of Roumt which extended from the 
H^iespcmt to the confiocs of Syria, aod hastisAed 
to ii&]^orethe aid of his eastern friends ; whiie 
te cnasaders piursued thetr triumphant march 
throug^h the Lesser Asia; and Baldwin, the 
broker of Godfiney, with a select detachment 
advanced to the gates of Edessa, and established 
in Uiat ciliy the first principality of the Franks 
aad La^Qs, which satNnsted fifty-four years, be* 
yond the Euphrates* 

The siege of Aniioch was now formed ds^ 
ing the inclemency of winter ; and for seven, 
months the k^ walls and intrepid garrison 
baffled the vain efforts of the besiegers. Famine^ 
deaertion, and fatigue, pervaded their camps 
aad Antioch probably would have mocked the 
ra^ enterprise of the cruaadei'Sf had not the taom 
bilious BohexQond successfully employed the 
arms of cunnjfig and deceit, n>r wlucb he was 
rewarded with the sovereignty of the ci^. But 
the eicade^ stiH held out ; tbe victen themselvea 
were encompassed and besieged by the ^fieute* 
nants of the sultan ; and for the space of twenty* 
five days the crusaders were on the verge of 
destruction. 

When brought to the lowest ebb, however, 
the c<»ifidence of the desponding soldiers was re« 
vived by the seasonable discovery of the Ao^ 
iaace. This pious fraud, as it seems to be, was 
the invention of Peter Bartholemy, a priest, who 
asserted, that St. Andrew in a vision had re- 
fesled to him; that the steel head of the lance 
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which had pierced our Saviour's side^ was ccm-* 
cealed near the high altar in the church of St. Pe» 
ter ; and that the apostle added, << bear it aloft 
in battle, and the mystick weapon shall penetrate 
the souls of the miscreants." Count Raymond^ 
who probably was in the secret, eagerly embraced 
this revelation ; and Bartholemy descending in- 
to die vault, produced the head of a Saracen 
lance, which was exhibited with a devout rap* 
ture ; and the troops were again inflamed with 
an enthusiastick ^our* Whatever might be 
the sentiments of the chiefs, they skilfully itn* 
proved the decisive opportunity : the gates were 
thrown open ; and on that memorable day, up- 
wards of half a million of TuHls and Arabians 
were put to the rout. 

The decline 'of the Turkish empire fecilitated 
the progress of the crusaders. The inheritance 
of Malek Shah was disputed by his four sons ; 
add civil war swept off the bravest of the 
Turkish soldiers. The caliph of Egypt had re- 
covered Jerusalem and Tyre, and restored in " 
Palestine the authority of the Fatimites : havmg^ 
heard with astonishment the vij[:tories of the 
Christians, he offered the pilgrims a hospitable 
reception at the holy sepulchre,- if they would 
lay down their arms. The proposals were ro^ 
jected, though disease had reduced the Latins to 
forty thousand men, of whom little more than 
one half were capable of service. These, how* 
ever, continued their march between Mount 
Libanus and the sea shore ; advanced ftom 
A. D. Ca^sarea into the micfiand country, and 

1099. at last with exultation came in sight of 
Jemsalem. 

The holy city had derived some celebrity fixjia 
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I tiie number and importance of the memorable 
seges it had undergone ; but its former bulwarks 
bad been weakened, and a garrison of forty thou- 
sand men did not damp the courage of the crusa- 
ders* After having patiently endured every fetigue 
and every privation, the Christians were at length 
triumphant, and Godfrey mounted the walls of 
Jerusalem. His example was followed with 
<smuladon by his companions in arms ; and the 
hsAj city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke : 
the garrison and inhabitants were for three days 
abandoned to slaughter ; and the cruel conquer- 
ors were rather fatigued than satiated with shed- 
ding blood* 

After the Franks had accomplished their vow, 
and bedewed with tears of joy the monument of 
their redemption, they judged it expedient to 
proceed to the election of a king, in order to se- 
cure their conquests in Palestine* Several com- 
petitors presented themselves from among the 
number of their chiefs ; but the free voice of the 
army proclaimed Godfrey the most worthy of tlie 
champions of Christendom* His magnanimity 
accepted a trust as full of danger as it was of glo- 
ry ; but the devout general refused the name and 
ensigns of royalty, and assumed the more appro- 
priate title of " defender and baron of the holy 
sepulchre*" 

He had not many days accepted the govern- 
ment before he Avas summoned to the field ; and 
ithe overthrow of the sultan of Egypt in ^ ^ 
Ae battle of Ascalon, confirmed the es- 1099/ 
tabtishment of the Latins in Syria, and 
signalised the valour of the French princes, who 
in this action bade adieu to holy wars. God- 
frey could only retain^ with the gallant leader 
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Tiered, three hundred knights, and two thoa* 
«and infantry, ^or the defence of his dominions/ 
A new enemy soon attacked his sovereignty, m 
'*the person of Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, "who 
arriving in the holy land, was installed the spi- 
ritual and temporal head of the church. God- 
frey was too much a bigot to popery to pretend 
to dispute the appointment of his spiritual head ; 
and the archbishop's claim was compromised by 
the cession of a certain district to the church, 
with the reversion of the rest, in case the defend- 
er of the holy sepulchre died without issue, or 
obtained a new settlement. 

The arms of the kings of Jerusalem succes- 
sively extended their territories till they included 
a compass nearlyjequal to the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. In the reduction of the maritime ci- 
ties, the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, render- 
ed essential service ; and at last Hems, Hamah, 
Damascus, and Aleppo, were the only relicks of 
the Mahometan conquests in Syria. Yet, not- 
withstanding their defeats, the Tuiks and Sara* 
cens continually pressed on the frontiers, and must 
speedily have resumed their former sway, had it 
not been for the valour of the knights of the hos- 
j)ital of St. John, and of the temple of Solo- 
mon. These reconciled and united the opposite 
duties of a military and monastick life ; and while 
they devoted themselves to the celibacy of the 
cloister, they were prompt, on occasions, to en- 
counter the dangers and partake the hardships 
of the field* The gradual acquisition of twenty- 
eight thousand manors enabled them to support 
a regular force of cavalry and infantry ; and tM>t- 
withstanding the lapse of so many ages^ and 
vsome destructive revolutions, the order still 
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■ mnUitaHis its repatation for coufagei Md pos«> 

H sesses the rock of Malta* 

" The policy of the emperor Affixius CteiTienus 

enabled him to. reap the harvest which the 

bravely of the ;cmsaders had s6wn» He had 

eaiiy secured Ni<^; and the Turks, menaced 

from that important station, evacuated the v(ci« 

nity of Constantinople ; while the imperial ban« 

ner was soon displayed fipom the isles of Rhodes 

and Chios ; and from the Hellespont to the banks 

of the Masflftder, and the rocky shores of Pam* 

pHylia, the authority of the emperor was once 

more restored. 

The murmurs of the Latins, however, loudly 
accused the conduct and sincerity of Comnenus ; 
they had sworn allegiance to him in hopes of 
I protection, but his selfish desertion of them im- 
plied a dissolution of the obligation. His arms, 
indeed, were employed in reviving or establish* 
Ing his claims over Syria smd Cilicia. Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, had been surprised and cap- . 
tured ; his ransom oppressed him with a heavy 
debt ; and this determined him to relinquish the 
command of Antioch to his faithful kinsman 
Tancred, and to resume the bold designs of his 
&ther Guiscard, of arming the West s^ainst the 
Byzantine empire. AcconHngly, he privately 
embarked, and crossed the hostile sea with se- 
' crecy and success. In France he experienced 

a favourable reception, and his dignity was ad« 
v^nced by his marriage with the king's daugh- 
ter. The bravest warriors of the age embarked 
uniler his banner ; and at the head of five thod^r 
sand horse, and forty thousand foot, he. repassed 
the Adriatick, and laid siege to Durazzo )J^«tiie 
strength of that city, the precautions of Atexisxh 
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the prfssure of famine, and the inclemency of ther 
season discouraged his confederates, and sunk 
his hopes. A treaty of peace was negociated j 
and the death of Bohemond delivered the Greek.9 
from a daring, faithless, and indefatigable axl- 
versary. His sons succeeded to the principality 
of Antioch, and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Byzantine emperor. The power of tlic 
sultans was shaken by successive victories ; they 
retired to Iconium, three hundred miles from 
the walls of Constantinople ; and the first cru- 
sade may justly be said to have delayed the &I1 
of the declining empire of the East. 

The disorders of the times at once formed the 
glory and the misfortune of' Alexius. At the 
head of his armies, he was bold in action, skilful 
in strats^em, patient of fatigue, ready to im- 
prove his advantages, and rising from his defeat 
with inexhaustible vigour. In his intercourse 
with the Latins he was subtle and discerning'.; 
and he balanced, with superior policy, the inte- 
restSt and the passions of the champions of the 
first crusade ; but the long duration and seve* 
rity of his reign, wearied the patience of Constant 
tinople, and before Alexius expired, he had lost 
the love and reverence of his subjects. Even the 
sincerity of his moral and religious virtues seems 
to have been suspected by those who had the 
best opportunities of appreciating his character, 
frbn^^ji^iiliiliar intercourse. When pressed by his 
wife-n^h&'and his daughter Anna, in his last 
hours, to alter the succession in i^vour of his 
son-in-law Bryennius, he breathed a pious ejacu- 
lation on the vanity of the \forld, but remained 
firm to the interest of his son John ; on which 
, the indignant empress replied, ^^ You die as you 
have lived — an hypocrite." 
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John, the elder son of Alexius, sue- ^^ ^ 
ceeded to the throne ; and in him the lug. 
claims of primogeniture and merit were 
Jaappily united. His younger brother Isaac was 
content with the title of Sebastocrator, which 
approached the dignity, without encroaching, on 
the powers, of the emperor. Feared by his 
nobles, and beloved by his people, John abo* 
fished the penalty of death Ih all judicial pro* 
ceedings 5 and by his virtues seemed to revive 
the character of Marcus Antoninus. His only 
defect, and it was enough to tarnish the lustre of 
all his other good quatities, was an inordinate 
love of arms, which the noblest minds, however, 
indulge, without reflecting on its fatal conse- 
quences. He was frequently engaged with the 
*rurks, Scythians, Servians, and Huns ; and 
made himself master of the kingdom of Arme- 
nia. From Constantinople to^ A nti n rh an d 
^%*G^y^ tsc irequemiy imfchedat the head of 
a victorious army ; and the I^atins were asto- 
nished at the superior spirit and prowess of a 
Greek. As he was preparing for new conquests, 
in hunting the wild boar, a poisoned arrow from 
his quiver wounded his hand, and proved ^ jy^ 
fiital to the best and greatest of the Com- 1143,* 
aenian princes, in the twenty-fifth year of 
Ms reig^.. 

John left two sons, Isaac and Manuel, but his 
impartial judgment decided in favour of the 
youngest, Manuel, and his choice was ratified 
by the approbation of the soldiers. Isaac soon 
acquiesced in the determination, and acquired 
the title of Sebastocrator. 

The long reign of Manuel was filled by a per- 
petual warfare against the Turks, the Christians, 
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and the hordes of the desert beyond the Danube* 
The details which are handed down to us of his 
personal exploits, may induce a reasonable sus- 
picion of the veracity of the Greeks. Such were 
bis strength and practice in arms, that Ray- 
moody sumamed the Hercules, of Antioch, was 
mcapeble of wielding the lance and buckler of 
the emperor of the East* Ever foremost to pro^ 
voke, or to accejlt a single combat, the cham- 
pions who encountered his arm were transpierced 
by his lance, or cut asunder by his swoi^ ; but 
with the valour of a soldier he did not unite the 
sidll or prudence df a general ; and his Turkish 
laurels were blasted by his last campaign, in 
which he lost his army in the mountains of 
Pisidia. Hardy and abstemious in the field, he 
resigned himself at Constantinople to the arts and 
pleasures of a life of luxury. The double ex- 
iM>n«#» rtf A wanior and a debauchee exhausted 
the revenue, and muiupuea tne uuca, <4..u ac«. 
nuel, in the distress of his last Turkish expedi- 
tion, endured a bitter sarcasm from the lips of 
- a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst 
at a fountain, he complained that the water was 
mingled with Christian blood. ^ It is not the 
" first time, O emperor !" exclaimed a voice 
from the crowd, ^^that you have drunk the 
" blood of your christian subjects." 

In this reign the second crusade was under- 
taken by Conrad III. emperor of Germany, and 
Louis VII. king of France. The nobles were 
animated by the presence of their sovereigns i 
seventy thousand knights, with their immediate 
A. D. attendants, swelled the cavalry to four 
lUr.^ui^dred thousand; and if to these are 
added the infantry and the monks, tliQ 



women and the children, the aggregate number 
^aust exceed belief^ and will almost defy com- 
putation; yet this force, which threatened the 
extinction of the Moslems, served only to expose 
the incfissant misfortunes of an lioly war. The 
Germans were urged by emulation, the French 
were retarded By jealousy ; and Louis had 
scarcely passed the Bosphorus, when he met the 
vanquished emperor returning with the remnant 
of his army, from a glorious, but unsuccessful 
action on the banks of the Maeander. The fate 
of the French monarch was almost similar* He 
was surprised and surrounded by the Turks, as 
he pursued his march with inconsiderate rash- 
ness. With difficulty Louis escaped from the 
fatal arh>ws of his enemies ; and after sheltering 
the relicks of his hosts in the friendly port of Sa- 
talia, he embarked for Antioch ; and with Conrad 
joined the Christian powers of Syria, in the fruit- 
less siege of Damascus. Baffled in this final ef- 
fort, the two monarchs were content to embark 
for Europe, and their sole acquisition was the 
personal fame of piety and courage. These cru- 
saders made the same complaint against Ma- 
nuel, as had been made against his grandfather 
Alexius, and the same apology will serve for 
both. 

The daughter of Manuel, by his first wife, was 
destined for Bela, an Hungarian prince, who 
was educated at Constantinople ; but the subse- 
quent marriage of the emperor with Maria, a 
princess of Antioch, was productive of a son, on 
whom the name of Alexius was bestowed ; and 
the Hungarian, thus deprived of the hopes of an 
empire, resigned his pretensions to his bride, and 
returned to his former station* 
X2 
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AndroDicus, the younger son of Isaac^ and 
cousin to the emperor, was dexterous in the use- 
of arms, incapable of fear, and possessed of a 
ready eloquence. In his youth, as he followed 
the retreat of the Roman army, he was surprised 
by the Turks, and remained some time in the 
power of the sultan. Both his virtues and his 
vices recommended him to the partial affections of 
his cousin ; he shared his perils and participated 
ill his pleasures ; and while the emperor lived in 
publick incest with his niece Theodora, the re- 
gard of his sister Etidocia was enjoyed by An-* 
dronicus: but his treasonable correspondence 
with the king of Hungary and the emperor of 
Germany, roused the indignation of Manuel, 
(ind procured him an imprisonment of twelve 
years. At the expiration of this period, Andix)- 
nicus escaped from his confinement, and'tra* 
versing several savage, and inhospitable coun- 
tries, reached Kiow, the residence of the Rus- 
sian prince. In this remote region, he deserved 
the forgiveness of Manuel, by persuading his 
patron to join the arms of the emperor in the in- 
vasion of Hungary. At the head of the Russian 
cavalry, Andronicus marched from the Borys* 
thenes to the Danube, and by his valour obtained 
R free pardon. 

His patriotism, however, in refusing an oath 
of allegiance to the presumptive heir of the em- 
pire, again brought Andronicus under the dis- 
pleasure of Manuel ; and by seducing Philippa^ 
the sister of the empress, he excited his resent- 
ment. With a band of desperate adventurers, . 
Andronicus now undertook the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem, where he captivated the affections of 
the youDj; and beautiful widow of Baldwin IIL 
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idi^ ol Jerusalem. Driven from Palestine) he 
retrk^d, with his wife and his banditti, among 
the Turks of Asia Minor, and at length implored 
the clemency, and received a pardon from the 
en^ieror* But the just suspicion of Manuel iix« 
cd the residence of his daring and ambitious rela- 
tive at Oenoe> a town of Pontus* 

The emperor feeling his end approaching) as* 
sumed the monastick habit, which he considered 
as expiatory of the profligacy in which he had 
passed a long life; and on his death left the 
crown to his son Alexius, a boy of twelve ^^ ^^ 
years of age, and consequently without iiao! 
vigour or wisdom* The disorders of the 
state o{>ened the fairest field to the ambition of 
Andronicus, of which he speedily availed him- 
self* The empress Maria had abandoned her 
person and government to one of her husband's 
Sivourites ; her daughter-in-law, also named Ma- 
ria, had excited an insurrection ; a civil war 
was kindled in Constantinople ; the most respect*' 
able patriots called aloud for a guardian and 
avenger of the young emperor ; and every 
tongue repeated the praises of Andronicus. 

Arrived near Constantinople, all opposition 
sunk before him ; and the Byzantine navy sailed 
from the harbour to receive and transport the 
saviour of the empire. On his entering the im*- 
perial city, his first cares were to salute the em- 
peror, to confine Maria, to punish her minister, 
and to restore publick order and tranquillity. 
Alexius was crowned with due solemnity; but 
the adherents of Andronicus were taught to 
clamour, that the Romans could only be saved 
by a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilfiil in po*^ 
Hey, and instructed to reign by the long expc^ 
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rience of forCone and of mankind* Alexius* 
therefore) was doomed to receive a colleague, 
who soon dei^raded him from the first rank ; con- 
demned and executed his mother; and at last 
strangled the helpless and unfortunate youth in 
the fifteenth year of his age. As the sanguinary 
tyrant surveyed the corpse^ he struck it rudely 
with his foot, and exclaimed, <' Thy fatbei: was 
' ^^ a knave, thy mother a whore, and thyself a 
« fool." 

The usurper now destroyed, without disdnc- 
tion, all M^om he believed attached to the fsimily 
of Alexius, or capable of avenging his death. 
Scarcely a day passed unsullied by some cruel 
execution, and in a short time the flower of the 
nobility was exterminated ; yet the reckless ty- 
r^t complained of the severity of his fortune^ 
which prevented him showing his clemency, and 
with an apparent zeal for religion, was a hypocrite 
deliberately cmeL After participating in the 
holy mysteries, he would turn from the altar> and 
give oniers for torture and assassination. The 
peopte at len^h grew tii-ed of the bloody spec- 
tacle ; and their detestation was at last roused to 
acUon. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the fe- 
male line from the great Alexius, had fled from 
the imperial executioner, and taken refuge in the 
church of St. Sophia* The lamentations of the 
crowd, who had sought the same sanctuary, 
were soon converted into curses : the city bi^^t 
into a general sedition ; ^the name of Isaac was 
re-echoed by innumerable acclamations; and 
Andronicus, deserted by his guards, after in 
vain attempting to save himself by sea, was 
abandoned to the rage of the populace* His 
leetfa> his hair, an eye^ and a hand, were succea-* 
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nvel7 torn from him ; and being suspended for 
three days, every person who could reach tho 
publtck enemy in^cted on him acme mark of in« 
genious or brutal cruelty, till at length two Ita- 
luuis, out of mercy or rage, plunging their 
swords into> his body, released him from all hu« 
man punishment* During this long and painful 
agony, " Lord have mercy on me !" and " Why 
" will you break a bruised reed ?" were the only 
words that escaped his mouth ; and our hatred 
for the tyrant, at the contemplation of what he 
buffered, must be lost in pity for the man. An* 
dronicus was seventy-three years old when he 
seized the throne, and in two years after he was 
precipitated from it by this cruel death. 

Isaac Angelus gained the affections of ^ j^ 
the common people by his gentleness and 1134' 
moderation; and by recalling the ba- 
nished, and raising several families which had 

Allien fW»m fK^fr j«nntf»nf Rnl'»Tw4/Mi*», Ka ;mq«>*s 

ttated himself with the great* He received the 
reward of his benevolence in the attachment 
evinced by his subjects on the revolt of Branas, 
one of his generals, who besieged him in C(ni« 
stantinople* The emperor, who was no warrior, 
devoutly recommended himself to the prayers of 
the monks, and placing an image of the virgin 
on the summit of the walls, remained quietly in 
his palace ; but a leader of the crusades, the 
marquis of Mountserrat, soon conduced him that 
these precautions were ineffectiid to his safety ; 
and Isaac mustering; lisolution from necessity, 
put himself at the head of the inhabitants, and 
killed Bi^anas with his own hands* 

Five years after the accession of Isaac, ^ j^ 
the third crusade was undertaken. The 1189.' 
'^" grand division was led by the emperor 
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Frederick Barbarossa: tHe French and Enig^lisfif 
who embarked in this expedition, prefen^d the 
navigation of the Mediterranean ; yet Frederick 
mustered in the plains of Hungary fifteen thou- 
sand knights and as many esquires, sixty thou- 
sand horse, and one hundred thousand foot* 
The veteran genius of the chief imparted con- 
•fidence to his companions and soldiers ; and the 
Turks were awed by the fame of a prince> ivho 
had signalised himself in forty campaigns. £>isr- 
ease and famine, however, pursued the feinting^ 
steps of the Christians through the deserts ; and 
when they reached the gates of Iconiumt no 
more than one thousand knights were capa-* 
ble of service ; yet by a resolute assault ti^^r 
stormed the capital of the sultan, who sued in 
vain for pardon and peace : but as the victorious 
Frederick advanced into Cilicia, he was un« 
fortunately drowned in the petty stream of Ca- 

sumed by sickness and desertion ; and the eni- 
peror's son, with the greatest part of his Suabian 
vassals, expired at the siege of Acre, in which 
Richard * of England, sumamed Cceur de Lion, 
reaped hever-&ding laurels. 

That successive generations should thus hare 
rushed headlong down the precipice before 
them, may excite, according to our different 
feelings, either pity or astonishment ; but it was 
with terror and aversion that the Greeks beheld 

• With the name of Richard, it is impossible not to as- 
sociate that of Sir Sidney Smith, whenever Acre is men- 
tioned ; and if their objects and their achieveme4ts arc 
impartially considered, the fame of the latter is oot only 
tlus most |;lorious, but deserved to be most durable. 
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the numbers and characters of the ferusaders* 
The apprehension of the Turkish powers for a 
time suspended their open enmity, but when 
the sultan was driven to the distant retreat of 
Iconium, the Byzantine princes more freely ex-> 
pressed their indignation at the frequent passage 
of the western fanaticks, who violated the ma- 
jesty, and endangered the safety, of the empire. 
Religious zeal inflamed those pro&ne causes of 
national hatred. Schismatick and heretick were 
the names applied by the Christians of the East 
to their brethren of the West ; and the Greek 
clergy in the crusade of Louis VII. washed and 
purified the altars which had been defiled by the 
sacrifice of a French priest. In the tumult 
which raised Andronicus to the throne, the un» 
happy foreigners were exposed to the unrelenting 
cruelty of popular fury ; and the most git^eful 
sight to the persecutors was the head of a Ro> 
man cardinal, the pope's legate, fastened to the 
tsul of a dog, and dragged through the city* 
The few who escaped, spread over Europe an 
account of the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and the malice, of the Greeks ; and in the se- 
quel, the French and the Venetians were invited, 
and almost compelled, to achieve .what the first 
crusaders had rejected — the conquest of the en^ 
pire of the East. 

The indolence of the emperor Isaac was al- 
most as intolerable to his subjects as the active 
vices of his predecessors. His luxury swelled 
the annual expenses of the palace to four mil- 
lions sterling, while the remains of the Greek 
emjnre were daily becoming less. The isle of 
Cyprus had been usurped by another Isaac of 
the Comnenian line ; and by the sword of Richard 
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of England, it was transferred to Guf of Ltisi^^ 
nan, at the same time that the very existence of 
the monarchy was threatened by the revolt of the 
Bulgarians and Wallachians. These barbanans 
had for a considerable number of years acknow- 
ledged an honourable subjection to the Byzantine 
princes; but the luxury of Isaac tempting him td 
invade their private property, the rights of the 
people were vindicated by Peter and Asan, two 
powerful chiefs of the race of the ancient kin^ » 
and after an ineffectual resistance on the part of 
the Greek emperor, the second kingdom of Bul<* 
garia was established* 

The Bulgarians in general prayed for the con- 
tinuance of the disgraceful reign of Isaac ; but 
their chiefs having recovered their original in- 
dependence, regarded the Greek nation with con- 
tempt rather Uian fear of future molestation. 
^^ In all the Greeks," said Asan to his troops, 
•* the same climate, character, and education^ 
*' will be productive of the same effect. Be- 
** hold my lance," continued the warrior, '^ sind 
<' the long streamers that float in the wind. They 
'" differ only in colour : they are composed of 
*< the same silk, and fashioned by the same work- 
** man ; nor has the stripe that is stained with 
^^ puiple any superior price or value above its 
« fellows." 

The disastrous and unpopular reign of Isaac 

at length furnished a pretext to his ungrateful 

brother Alexius to subvert his throne. The 

emperor was seized at Stagyra in Macedonia, 

j^ j^ conducted to Constantinople, deprived of 

1195! sigl^t^ and shut up in a lonesome tower ; 

while his son Alexius, in the disguise of 

a common sailor, escaping to an Italian vessel* 
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passed the Hellespont) and found a secret refuge 
In Sicily. As he was traversing Italy on a visit 
to his sister Irene, wife of Philip, king of the Ro- 
mans, he heard, with pleasure, that the bravest 
warriors of the West were assembled at Venice 
on a new crusade ; and from their swords he im- 
^ored and hoped the restoration of his father^ 
and the recovery of his own rights. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, and Louis, of 
Blois, and Chartres, with a crowd of prelates 
and barons, had been instigated to assume the 
cross ; but they regarded with termr the dangers 
of an expedition by land ; and the maritime states 
were alone possessed of the means of transport- 
ing the holy warriors* The Venetians, who by 
this time had risen to great power, were solicited 
to aid the enterprise with their ships ; and in 
Henry Dandolo, the i*eigning doge, they found a 
ready patron and friend* The martial pilgrims 
Were to assemble at Venice on the feast of St* 
John, and an agreement was entered into ^^ '^ 
between the French princes and the Ve- 1202. 
fietians, and ratified by the Pope, that a 
certain sum of money should be paid for the 
transportation of the crusaders, and that all con- 
quests should be equally divided among the con* 
federates. 

New difficulties, however, occurred in the ex- 
ecution of this treaty. Thibaut had been una- 
nimously chosen general of the confederates ; 
but on his unexpected death, not a prince of 
France could be found both willing and able to 
conduct the enterprise* The Franks turned 
their eyes on a stranger, Boniface, count of 
Mountseri'at, illustrious for his birth and his va- 
lour ; and under his conduct the martial pil^ 

'ilOJiI£.<-^III. Y 
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glims proceeded to Venice. It appeared, hoiir* 
ever, that their zeal had exceeded their ability*^ 
as tjiirty-four thousand marks were wanting to 
complete their treaty with the Venetians. In this 
dilemma, the doge Dandolo proposed to the ba- 
rons, that if they would join the arms of the re* 
publick, in reducing some fortified cities of Dal- 
matian he would expose his person in the holy 
war, and obtain from his republick an indulgence 
till some conquest should enable them to dis- 
charge the debt. The terms were accepted ; and 
the Venerable Dandolo assumed the cross at 
above ninety years of age. ^ The first efforts of 
the fleet and arnly were directed against Zara, 
which speedily surrendered ; and the advanced 
season compelled the confederates to establisk 
their winter quarters in the Vicinity. The in- 
habitants of Zara, however, having claimed the 
protection of the king of Hungary, who was 
himself enlisted under the banners of the cross, 
an appeal was brought before the Pope : the 
thunders of the Vatican admc^iished the confe^ 
derates of their guilt, in attempting conquests 
over their brethren in arms ; and though absolu- 
tion was promised, the high-spirited Venetians 
disdained to accept of pardon, or to make i-estitu- 
tion. 

The young Alexius attached himself to the 
crusaders, and was strongly supported by their 
chiefs. On his part, he promised, in his own 
and his father's name, that as soon as they were 
re-seated on the throne of Constantinople, they 
would submit themselves and their subjects to 
the Roman church, recompense the crusaders 
with two hundred thousand marks of silver, and 
.cither accompany them in person to Egypt, or 
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maintain a stipulated force for the service of the 
holy land. The republick of Venice acceded to 
the terms; but all the eloquence of Dandolo 
and Boniface could not prevail on more than 
the counts of Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, with 
€%ht barons of France, to join in the glorious 
enterprise. Numbers distinguished for valour 
and piety withdrew from the camp, nor would 
they embrue their hands in christian blood* 

XJndismayed by this defection, the Venetians 
«rged the departure of the fleet and army ; and 
the adventurers, whose numbers might amount 
to 40,000, set sail with a favourable wind, and 
receiving the submission of Negropont and An- 
dros, cast anchor before Chalcedoi). On the 
third day after, the fleet and army moved to»> 
wards the Asiatick suburbs of Constantinople; 
and a detachment of five hundred Greek cavalry 
soon fled before eighty armed knights. 

The usurper Alexius had despised the first ru« 
mour of his nephew's alliance with the French 
and Venetians ; and in consequence had made 
no opposition to their approach, which his navy 
might easily have done. He now beheld with 
terror and consternation their camp pitched in 
sight of his palace ; but dissembling his fears, 
he menaced the daring adventurers with the im- 
perial resentment, should they presume to in- 
fringe the rights of the empire. The doge and 
barons made a bold and decisive reply. '' Let 
<* the ungrateful usurper acknowledge his guilt, 
*' and implore forgiveness, and we ourselves will 
" intercede that he may be permitted to live in a€- 
" fluence and security ; but let him not insult us 
"with a second message, or our reply will be 
** made in arms, within the very walls of his 
^ palace»" 
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The passage of the Bosphorus was still ao 
attempt big with peril: the liquid fire of the 
Greeks might be conveyed down the current ; 
and the opposite shores were lined with 70,000 
«nen. Undaunted, however, the confederates 
arranged themselves in different divisions under 
approved leaders ; and they effected their pur- 
pose, without encountering cither an enemy 
or an obstacle* Scarcely had the gallant 
Jknights thrown themselves on the shore, when 
the Grecian army vanished from their sight * 
the tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, 
was stormed by the French, the Venetian fleet 
fcffoke the chain which guarded the harbour ; 
and a capital, containing nearly half a million « 
of inhabitants, was besieged by 1^,000 Latins* 
: Hunger and scarcity soon prevailed through 
the camp of the besiegers; and the usurper 
was animated by the resolution of his son-in- 
law, Theodore Lascaris, who recalled the pu- 
sillanimous Greeks to the defence of their re- 
ligion, as he knew they were regaixiless of their 
country. A breach was^ made in the walls ; 
but the Franks attempting to enter it, were op* 
pressed by superior numbers. The naval^ at* 
tack of the Venetians had been more successful : 
the standard of the republick was already fixed 
on the rampart, when the aged doge being in- 
formed qf the distress of his allies, drew off his 
troops to their support, and found them en- 
compassed by the squadrons of the Greeks. The 
emperor, dismayed by the approach of succour, 
withdrew his formidable host ; and deserting his 
fami]y, his people, and his empire, passed the 
Bosphorus in the night, and reached an obscure 
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haibour in Thrace, carrying with them the impe- 
rial ornaments and treasure. 

The Greek nobles, as soon as they were ap- 
prised of the abdication of Alexius, i*aised Isaac 
from the dungeon to the throne ; and the con- 
federates at dawn of day, were surprised by a 
'message from the lawful emperor, who was 
impatient to embrace his son, and to evince his 
gratitude to his deliverers. 
. Isaac cheerfully ratified the engagements 
which his son had contracted; and the young 
Alexius, with his fyther, was solemnly crowned 
in the chnrch of St« Sophia. It was ^ d, 
agreed by both parties, that the re-union 1203! 
of the Greek and the Latin church should 
be left to time and political address ; but the 
pressing wants of the crusaders were relieved by 
the disbursement of a large sum, and the suburbs 
of Galata and Pera were assigned for their quar- 
ters. By the proper application of 1 600 pounds 
of gold, the young emperor persuaded the con- 
federates to defer the deliverance of the hohr 
land to another year, and engaged the marquis 
of Mountserrat to attend him with an army in the 
tour of the produces ; while Baldwin, with the 
French and Flemish .crusaders^ awed by their 
presence the fickle inhabitants of the capital. 

The populapity and prosperity of Alexius were 
of short duration. While he was receiving the 
homage of distant provinces, the citizens of 
Constantinople detested him as an apostate, who 
had renounced the manners and religion of his 
country for the sake of aggrandizement. His 
secret covenant with the crusaders, was more 
than suspected: the people were devoutly* at- 
tached to their mode of faith, and every house 
Y2 
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resounded with the danger of the chttich^ loid 
the dreaded tyranny of the pontiff of Rome* 

On the other hand, the pious fervour of the 
crusaders was scandalised at the toleration of a 
Turkish mosque within the walls of Constan* 
ttnople ; and the flames which they kindled £or 
the destruction of that building spread into the 
thickest and most populous parts of the city. 
The conscious Latins retired from the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants to their station at Pera ; 
and Alexius, on his return, balancing the dif* 
ferent claims of patriotism and gratitude, lost 
the favour of his allies, without securing the 
affections of his people. The chie& of the West 
pressed him with their importunities, and de- 
clared that unless their just claims were fully 
and immediately satisfied, they would no longer 
regard him as a sovereign or an ally, but take 
means of enforcing their demands by arms. 

The imperial family was despised in the eyes 
both of the Greeks and Latins ; and the citizens 
of Constantinople dreading the impending ca- 
tastrophe, clamoured round the senate, demand- 
ing a more worthy emperor. This disposi- 
tion among the commonalty engaged John Du- 
cas, of the former imperial house, from the thick- 
ness of his eye brows sumamed Muitzuphlus, 
to attempt usurping the sovereign dignity. In 
order to effectuate his design, he preposses- 
sed the young emperor against the Latins, 
whom he had hitherto protected; and play- 
ing off the one party agsunst the other, I'en* 
dered both odious to the people, and ^ned 
the flame of disaffection. Still, however, he 
retsdned the confidence of the young emperor, 
to whose person his office of great chamberlain 
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gave him easy access. By this faithleu minister 
Alexius was deluded into a dungeon ; and the in- 
9iilts which he suffered for some days, were ter« 
minated by a cruel death from the hand of Murt* 
zophlus himself. Isaac Angelus soon followed 
his unfortunate son to the grave ; and as the os« 
tensible views of the traitor were popular, he was 
immediately proclaimed emperor. 

On this shocking tragedy being acted, ^ j^ 
the French and Venetians) forgetting the 1202. 
cause of their complaints against Alexius, 
swore revenge agsunst the perfidious Murt* 
zuphius and his adherents* Yet the doge, with 
the cool prudence of age, was disposed to ne«* 
gociate, ifthe usurper would sacrifice the Greek 
church to the safety of the state ; but this being 
refosed, hostilities were resorted to on both sides. 
After various operations, attended with no de-^ 
cisive effects, the confederates at length had 
completed their preparations for a general as- 
sault. For two days the intrepid crusaders 
were obliged to yield to superiority of numbenn 
and the advantages of ground ; but on the third,- 
their (valour surmounted every obstacle of nature 
and art, and the banners of the Latins were seen 
floating on the- walls of Constantinople. ^ t^ 
The Greeks deserted their posts and 1204. 
threw down their arms ; and the usurper, 
hopeless and abandoned, escaped by favour of a 
stnali vessel, carrying with him Euphrosyne, 
widow of Alexius Angelus, and her daughter 
Eudoxia, for whom he had forsaken his lawful 
wife. This great revolution took place eight 
hundred and seventy-four years after the seat of 
empire was transferred fi-om Rome to Constanti- 
no{^. 
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Tlie capital of the East having been taken by 
ntiomaf religion and humanity alone restrsuned 
the passions of the conquerors. Two thousand 
of the unresisting Greeks perished in the first ex- 
cesses of victory; but Boniface anxiously and 
honourably exerted himself to sav6 the lives of 
his fellow Christians, though he allowed his sol- 
diers free scope to indulge their avarice, which 
was glutted to the full. The plunder was col- 
lected and thrown into a common stock : a sin- 
gle share was allotted for a foot soldier ; two for 
a Serjeant on horseback ; four to a knight ; and 
larger propoitions, according to the rank and 
influence of the barons and princes. The secret 
spoils probably exceeded the publick; yet the 
magnitude of what were divided exceeded all 
expectation ; and after a fair allotment between 
the French and Venetians, the sum in arrears 
by the former to the latter was deducted and dis- 
charged. 

The fate of this city was singular. It had 
been erected by Constantine as the capital of 
the East, and it was taken by the valour of the 
West, which he had deserted ; while the cham- 
pions of the religion he had established, plun* 
dered the palace of the first imperial protector of 
Christianity. The ornaments which had been 
transported from Rome to adorn the new me- 
tropolis, became the prey of the Latin victors 5 
the sacred vessels of the Greeks were converted 
into drinking cups ; and the churches profaned 
by the unreflecting zeal of men who considered 
themselves as the orthodox, but who ought to 
have respected the temples of their common 
jnaster. 

Jn this pillage, and the consequent devas- 
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tadon, posterity has to regret the numerous 
works of art which were defaced or melted 
down by the gross airarice of the crusaders ; the 
statues of brass, which were coined into money 
to pay the holy vagrants ; and the invaluable 
works of genius in every branch of literature) 
which were destroyed by the negligence or con- 
tempt of ignorant pilgrims. In the insolence of 
conquest a conflagration was kindled, which 
consumed in a few hours a great part of the 
city ; and in this many of the writings of an- 
tiquity, which are known to have existed down 
to that time, are supposed to have unfortunately 
perished^ 
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From the Latin Conquest to the Restoration of the 
Greek Emfdrem 

THE Latin empire of Constandnople, inrkicb. 
lasted about sixty years^ is to be considered 
as fixed to that city, and circumscribed within a 
greater or less extent, according to the successes 
or the reverses of the Greeks, Turks, and Bul« 
garians, and even the Latins, who assailed it in 
all quarters. The crusades, which had pared 
-the way to the revolution we have just re- 
corded, had not yet spent their force ; and be- 
fore we commence the brief history of the Latia 
emperors of Constantinople, it will not be un« 
interesting to give some account of those suc- 
ceeding emigrations of devotees, which had 
such a considerable influence on the East, and 
Btill more on the manners and institutions of 
£urope« 

We have already seen that the fourth crusade 
was diverted from Syria to Constantinople. 
The fifth was directed against Egypt, the great 
fiource of the wealth and power of the sultan ; 
and, after a long siege, Damietta was taken; 
but the insolence of the legate Pelagius ruined 
the cause of the Christian army, and a safe re- 
treat was ingloriously purchased, by the resti- 
tution of that city. 

^ J) About ten years afterwards Frederick 

1218. the Second, the grandson of Barbarossiat, 

assumed the badge of the cross, and en* 
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lered Jerusalem in triumph ; but while he was 
. vanquishing the enemies of Christ, he was re- 
called by an interdict of the church, after con- 
cluding a treaty which restored to the Latins 
Jerusalem, Bethlem, Tyre, Sidon, and some other 
cities* Jerusalem, however, had scarcely re- 
.gained a moderate share of its former pros- 
perity, when it was pillaged by the Carizmeans, 
as they rolled headlong on Syria, in their flight 
irom tlie arms of the Great Mogul. On this 
occasion the ravages and profanations were so 
great, that the actions of the Turks and Saracens 
were either forgotten or obliterated* 

A sixth and seventli crusade were undertaken 
by Louis the Ninth, king of France. In the 
sixth he landed near Damietta with ten thousand 
horse, and one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand foot. The city was abandoned on ^^jy^ 
the first assault; but this advantage 1249. 
bounded his fond hopes of conquest. An 
epidemical disease broke out in his camp ; and 
with languid steps the French advanced towards 
the capi^ of Egypt. The inconsiderate valour 
of the count of Artois precipitated his own 
destruction and the fate of the army* Louis, 
hopeless of retreat, and destitute of provisions, 
was obliged to surrender with the greatest part 
of his nobles ; and his liberty was purchased by 
the payment of four hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. Sixteen years, however, obliterated the 
remembrance of bis sufferings ; and Louis once 
more assumed the crnss, and embarked for 
Africa, with the extravagant design of baptising 
the king of Tunis; but before he could obtain 
possession of his city, a burning fever seized the 
enthusiastick Frank, and he expired in his tent, 
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while his son and successor, impatienl to ptisse^s 
the vacant throne, made haste to return from thid 
idle expedition. 

During these transactions a new revolution 
took place in Egfpt, and the Mamelukes^ 
originally natives of Tartary, who were pur- 
chased at a tender age, and educated in the 
camp and palace of the sultan, having murdered 
Touran Shah, the last of the race of Saladin^ 
extended their sway from Egypt ^ver Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria* The Latin principality of 
Antioch was extinguished, and the maritirae 
towns of Laodicia, Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, and 
Jaffa, successively fell. The Franks were con- 
fined to the city of Acre ; and about forty years 
after the first establishment of the Mamelukes> 
that city was invested by the Sultan Khalil, with 
an immense army* The courage of the Franks 
was rekindled by despair, and for thirty-three 
days they maintained the incessant attacks of the 
Mahometans ; but the walls being forced in all 
directions, sixty thousand Christians were dc* 
voted either to death or slaveiy, and the rem- 
nant, with the king of Jerusalem at Iheir head, 
effecting their retreat to the sea^^oast, at length 
escaped to Cyprus. 

To return from this digressive detail of 
collateral events. The French and Venetians 
having previously stipulated to divide such pos* 
Sessions as they might conquer, six electors :df 
each nation were named to choose the future era* 
peror of the East* To him the title and pre- 
rogatives of the Byzantine throne, with one 
quarter of the Greek monarchy, were assigned ( 
abd it was determined equally to share the three 
remaining portions between the republick of Ve*- 
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nice and the bttons of France;, but that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception in &« 
vour of the doge, should acknowledge and per- 
form the duties of homage and military service 
to the supreme head of the empire. 

The twelve electors being assembled, their 
unanimous voices pronounced Dandolo worthy 
of the imperial purple ; but the venerable pa* 
triot was satisfied with the h(mour of the no- 
mination, find declined the office. Baldwin^ 
count of Flanders and Hainault, was then so* 
lemnly proclaimed, and his competitor, the 
marquis of Mountserrat, was the first to .kiss the 
hand of the new sovereign. The Venetians 
were allowed to nominate a patriarch ; and this 
revolution was confirmed by pope Innocent, 
while the ambassadors of Bieddwin announced 
his accession to the diadems of Palestine, France^ 
and Rome. 

Thrace, with an absolute authority over the 
Greek provinces, was appropriated to the em* 
peror. A moiety of the remainder was reserved 
for Venice, and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lom- 
bardy. The brave and aged Dandolo was pro* 
claimed chief of Romania, and closed his long 
and glorious career at Constantinople. The 
Venetians extended their settlements along the 
coast from Rs^usa to the Hellespont, and ob- 
tained the isles of the Archipeli^. Thessaly 
was erected into a kingdom* for the marquis of 
Mountserrat : the lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance or choice. Each baron, at 
the head of his adherents, attempted to secure 
the possession of his share : numerous quarrels 
of necessity arose among men whose sole umpire 
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was the sword ; and three months adter the con- 
quest of Constantinople, the hostile preparations 
of the einpirs and the king of Thessalonica were 
only abandonee!, at the powerful mediation of 
their mutual friends. 

' After this arrangement, which subverted the 
ancient fabrick of the constitution, two persons 
still remained as the objects of jealousy from their 
former possession of power* Murtzuphlus was 
seized, and precipitated from a column 147 feet 
high; and Alexius, the brother of Isaac, was 
sent to end his days in a monastery of Asia* 
Theoderus Lascaris, however, the son-in-law of 
the latter, a man of signal resolution, having es- 
caped to Anatolia, fixed his residence at Nice} 
and established his independent authority over 
Prusa, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Ephesus. Alex* 
ius, the lineal heir of Comneni, had been ap* 
pointed duke of Trebizond ; and, without chang* 
ing his titld, the publick confusion allowed him to 
extend his dominions from Sinope to the Phasis* 
An illegitimate descendant of the Angeli found- 
ed a strong principality in Epirus, iEltolia, and 
Thessaly ; and some of those enumerated inde- 
pendent states reflected a lustre on their mien 
and the times. 

r John, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
Wallachians, paid an uimilling homage to the 
Latin conquerors; and finding the Greeks also 
discontented, he made a common cause with 
them. No sooner had Henry, the new em- 
peror's brother, conveyed his troops beyond the 
Hellespont, than the signal of insurrecdcm was 
given: the Latins were massacred by their 
slaves ; and the furious multitude expeHed 
the French and Venetians fh»n the city of 
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Adrianople* The ra(^d advance of the Bui* 
garian chiefs at the head of a formidable army 
of barfoarianS) increased the general conster* 
nation ; the emperor recalled his brother ; but 
the ardent spirit of Baldwin not suffering him 
to wait for his tardy arrival, he attemptol the 
atege of Adrianople, and being precipitated into 
an acdmi by the rashness of the count of Blcusy 
after an inefiectual display of personal valouri 
the emperor became the captive of his bar- 
barian foe« 

The victors delaying to press their good for* 
lune to the full, the venerable doge and the 
ntavshal Villehaidooin found means to retire 
to the sea-coast ; and the skill and firmness of 
the latter, in a retreat of three days, did him 
-naoiortal honour. At Rodosto they were joined 
by Henry and his troops, who had landed from 
the Astatick shore* In die exigency of their af- 
fiaurs, Henry assumed the r^»ency of the em- 
pire; and intelligence soon idPter arriving, that 
Baldwin had been put to a most cruel deaths 
notwithstanding the powerful interfet^nce of ids 
friends to procufe hii liberation, the regent con- 
sented to take upon him the imperial dignity. 

Henry mounted a throne encompassed ^ j^^ 
with dangers, and the difficulties with i20fij 
' which he was pressed demanded inces- 
sant exertion to obviate or remove them. The 
v^erahle Dandolo, a warrior to the last, had 
sunk under the pressura of accumulated years ; 
the king of Thessalonica, in the moment of 
Tict(»7, had been mortally wounded by the Bul- 
garians ; and other friends of the Latin empire 
were either dead or had lost their influence ; yet 
Henry, unsupported, and almost idone^ acquired 
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the chftracter of a valiant knight, and a sl^Kil 
commander. 

Ever foremost on shipboard or on horseback^ 
the drooping Latins were roused by his ex- 
ample, or inspired by his presence* The Bcklm 
. GreelLs already repented their eonnexion with 
John, the tyrant of Bulgaria, who no lon^r 
ilissembled his intention of transplanting the m^ 
habitants of Thrace beyond the Danube. 

The voice of nature called on Henry to re- 
venge his brother's wrongs, and the cries of the 
imhi^py Thracians melted his heart* He took 
the field against the baihariails ; repulsed the 
Bulgarian mrniarchj and soon had the satis* 
facticxi to find that the fisrocions tyrant John 
was assassinated as he lay in his tent. The 
Latin emperor^ after repeated victories, con- 
cluded an honourable peace with the succesaer 
of John, and with the Greek princes of Nice afid 
Epirus ; but having iM*esumed to curb the in- 
solence and avarice of a domineering clergy, he 
died after a reign of eleven years^ not without 
the suspici<Mi of poison. 

The batons of Fraice now raised to the ^rone 
Peter^ of Courtenay, count of Auxerr^ comin 
to the French king, and brother*in<4aw to the 
1|^ emperor. In order to assert his title to the 
empire of the East, this ambitious prince had 
mortgaged the best part of his patrimony, and 
by the assistance of Philip of France^ passed the 
Alps at the head of a body of knights, and was 
crowned by the pope Honortus. The Venetiwis, 
at that period the carriers of Europe, trans- 
ported Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatick, 
on condition that he should recover I>uraz2X> 
for them, fipoip the despot Theodorus Angelus. 
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Tlie emperor^ howcrer» after m^Mng an eflec- 
tual assault on the placey advanced towards Thes- 
salonka; but soon beooming entao^^ in the 
mountains of EpiruS) he was arrest^ at a trea» 
cherous banquet^ by the prince of that countij) 
and terminated a hopeless captivity^ either by a 
natural or violent death* 

His eldest son, Philip, preferred his maternal 
inheritance of Namur to a throne exposed to such 
a variety of hazards ; but the next brother, Ro- 
bert, with more ambition than prudence, accept- 
ed the splendid boon, and was crowned by the 
patriarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. 

During his calamitous reign the French ^ j^^ 
were pressed on all sides by the Greeks 1221.' 
of Nice and Epirus* Theodorus Angelus 
expelkd the son of Boni&ce from Thessaionica, 
and having erected bis standard on the walls of 
Adrianople, assumed the title of emperor* John 
Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theo- 
dorus Lascaris, seized the residue of the pro- 
vinces of Asia : his fleets commanded the HeU 
kspont, and having reduced the islands of 
Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of 
Candia, and intercepted the succours of the 
West. 

The unhappy Robert, at (Mice oppressed by 
publick misfortunes and personal wrongs, found 
refiige only in the grave, from the intolerable 
weight of his calamities* He died after an un- 
fortunate reign of nine years, during which he 
enjoyed the single satis&ction of taking prisoner 
the despot Theodorus, his father's enemy, whose 
eyes he caused to be put out. 

Baldwin, of Courtenay, had been bom during 
the captivity of his father Petdr, and was liow 
Z2 
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ciily eight yemf of age. Though dear Co Che 
barons of Romania, they saw the impoliey of 
investing a child ivith the purple in stich a 
ethical situation of aflGurS) and therefore con* 
ferred that honour on John de Brientie, the 
titular king of Jerusalem; on condition that 
Baldwin should many his second daughter, and 
succeed, at a mature age, to the throne of Con* 
Mantinopfe. 

The age of Brienne exceeded fourscore yearsy 
nor had time iilipah^ his faculties, Op dizninish* 
ed the militar^f reputatibn of his youthful years. 
Yet the commencement of his reign was spent in 
tranquil repose, till hfe was aroused by the ^-mi- 
dable altiance of Vataces, empett>r of Nice, and 
of Azan, king of Bulgaria. At the head of hid 
army, the aged hero sallied from the walls of hi^ 
capital : the hosts of his enemies filed before th6 
fightning of his sWord ; and the citizens, Hiamat* 
ed by his example, boarded the hostile galley& 
near the walls, and draj^ged twenty-five of thenk 
into the harbour of Constantinople. The foK> 
lowing year witnessed other triumphs oTei* the 
^meentemy; and the last moments dfthfevete^ 
ten monarch wbre dedicated to religion in thelia* 
bit of a Franciscan monk. He swayed the scep- 
tre about nine years, and left it to his son-in-law» 
feaTdwin. 

j^ 0^ The life and reign of Baldwin were 
J23?'* unprofitably wasted in soliciting the cold 
compassion of the prince^ of Europe : but 
tiie Christians of the West beheld with frigid in-i 
difference the expiring empire of the East ; and 
either dealt their bounties with a sparing hand^ 
or churlishly denied them. Even the Romanr- 
pontiff confined his liberality id the prdcla* 
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matkm of a cmsade* and the cheup proffer of 
9idQlgence^ which already began to sink in 
tiie pnbiick estimation* Yet superstition had not 
essentially lost its force : Constantinople was still 
In possession of the identical crown of thorns, as 
it was believed, which had been placed on our 
Savioar's head at the time of his crucifixion i 
and this relick was of siich reputed vahie, that it 
was pledged to the Venetians for £7000 steriing, 
and 10,000 marks of silvier were afterwards givc;;i 
to Baldwin to complete the purcha^, on the part 
of the king of France. 

Vataces in successive campaigns had triumph-* 
ed over the Bulgarians, and reduced the limits 
of their sovereignty. The kingdom of Thessa- 
lonica was added to the empire of Nice ; but the 
restoration of the Greeks was suspended by the 
death of Vataces, the fugitive reign of his son 
Theodorus, and the helpless infancy of his grand- 
son John. That young prince, indeed, was op« 
pressed by the inordinate ambition of Michael 
Palscologus, who possessed all the virtues and 
vices that qualify a man for rising to sovereign 
power. 

Intent on the conquest of Constantinople, his 
designs were promoted by the Genoese, the ri- 
vals of the republick of Venice : the latins were 
gradually driven from their last possessions in 
Thrace ; the suburb of Galata was assaulted ; 
and in the ensuing spring his favourite general, 
Alexius Stralegopulus, passed the Hellespont, and 
reinforcing his army with rebels and outlaws, ad- 
vanced in the night with a select detachment to 
the gates of Constantinople. At this time the 
bravest of the French and Venetians were absent : 
Ihe scaling ladders were applied » and part pf the 
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volunteers were conducted^ by a subtemoieous 
passage into the heart of the city* The air soon 
A. D. >*c^unded with a general acclamaticMi of 
1261. *' Long life and victory to Michael and 
John, the august emperors of the Ro« 
mans I" and Baldwin, in consternation and dismay, 
escaping to the sea-shore, was conveyed to Italyt 
and spent the remainder of his life in vainly at- 
tempting to rouse the catholick powers to join in 
his restoration* Thus the Laun empire of the 
East, which commenced under a Baldwin, tev- 
jsinated under an emperor of the same name* 
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Arun the Restoration of the Greek Emfdre^ to the 
firud Conquest of Constantinofile by the Turks, 

PALiEOLOGUS, who had effected this re- 
Toliitidn at Constantinople, was son of the 
eider sister of the wife of Theodonis Lascaris, 
and had the law of female descent been strictly 
observed) might have urged her superior pre- 
t^stons to the throne. In fact, the descent of 
PalsBologus, and the imprudence of his adherents, 
had exposed him to the suspicion of aiming at 
die sbvereigntf in the reign of Vataccs. To ex- 
culpate himself from this, he was advised by 
the archbishop of Philadelphia, a dexterous 
courtier, to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery ^roof of the ordeal :— namely, to bear a 
red hot ball of iron three times from the altar to 
the rails of the sanctuary, without ardfice and 
without injury. The reason of PalsBologus was 
too strong to become, the dupe of such an im- 
posture ; but he eluded the experiment with 
sense and pleasantrj'. " I am a soldier," said 
he, ** and will boldly enter the lists with my ac- 
^' cusers; but a layman like myself^ and a sinner, 
" is not endowed with the. gift of miracles* 
**Your piety, most holy prelate, may deserve 
** the interposition of Heaven, and from your 
" hands I will receive the fiery globe, the pledge 
** of my innocence." The archbishop was con- 
founded, the emperor smiled, and the pardon 
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of the ingenious Michael was seUed by new 
wai*ds« 

In the succeeding reign of Theodoras^ Palae- 
ologus had alternately known disgrace and fa^ 
vour ; but the dying breath of the prince re- 
commended to him the protection of his infant 
son— a trust which he little deserved* Beings 
elevated to the rank of regent^ he employed the 
royal treasures in corrupting the guards; and 
by himself or his emissaries, he endeavoured to 
persuade every rank of subjects, that their pros* 
perity would rise in propoition to the scope 
which was given to his own power. He courted 
popularity by diminishing the weight of taxes, 
and by prohibiting ordeals and judicial combats* 
The clergy he honoured with every rnari^ (^ex- 
ternal respect ; flattered the multitude with the 
idea of liberty ; and refH'esented to the noblesy 
the necessity of a mature and vigorous govern* 
ment* 

In consequence of these manoeuvres^ be was 
first invested with the title and prerogativea of 
despot, which gave him the second rank in the 
empire ; soon after he was associated to the 
purple, and in compliment to his age and meri^ 
obtained the honours of precedence. Hi^ ge- 
neral Strategopulus now obtained the rank of 
Caesar, and the obligation was repaid by re- 
storing Constantinople to the authority of the 
Greeks^ 

Twenty da^s after the expulsion of the Latins^ 
Michael made his triumphant entrance into the 
capital. He immediately set about reinstating 
the nobles, calming the fears of the inhabitants, 
encoux^ging the industry and c<Mifirming the 
privileges of strangers; and repeopling the half* 
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vinces* His attention was next" diverted to the 
consolidation of his own power ; he was crown- 
ed again, and alone, in the church of St« So- 
phia ; the name and honours of John Lascaris, 
his ward and associate, were insensibly abolished ; 
and though the conscience of the usurper might 
restrain him from murder, he caused the eyes of 
the unfortunate youth to be put out, and then 
confined him in a distant castle> where he spent 
many melancholy years. 

Arsenius the patriarch, however, had the 
courage to arraign this treason and ingratitude. 
He pronounced the sentence of excommuni- 
cation against Michael, who in vain confessed 
Ims guilt, and deprecated the judgment. The 
unrelenting prelate only c<Hide8cended to answer, 
th^ for such an atix>cious crime, signal expiation 
must be made, and seemed to hint at an abdi- 
cation of his power ; but the emperor disdained 
to purchase absolution so dear, and they parted 
j Without coming to any agreement. 

After the sentence of excommunication had 
long hung over Palsologus, and embarrassed his 
measures, the clei^y themselves began to blame 
the inflexible spirit of Arsenius ; and soon after 
he was deposed from his episcopal office, and 
banished to a small island, where he died* At 
the end of six years, the imperial penitent gained 
absolution, and was restored to the communion 
of the faithfiil ; but a powerful faction, which 
lasted forty-eight years, was the consequence of 
this ecclesiastical war&re. 

Michael wrested from the Franks several of 
the finest islands of the Archipel^o, and the 
eastern side of the Morea was ^ain possessed 
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hy the Graeks ; but in the prosecution of tiies4ft 
conquests, the countrjr befond the Hellespcaa^ 
was left exposed to the Turks ; and the nunda 
of the Greeks were alienated from their aove« 
reign, by his union with the Latin church, vhicli 
the subtle Palaeologus had consented to, in order 
to allay the resentment of Urban IV. who had 
proclaimed a crusade in favour of the suppllaht 
Baldwin. 

This stroke of policy aeems to have missed its 
aim. Palaeologus was r^arded with abhorrence 
by his subjects, and even his own family and 
favourites either deserted him, or conspired 
against him. At once his violence was detested 
at Constantinople, and his irresolution arraigned 
at Rome ; and while he was striving to reduce 
his people under the domination of th^ holy see^ 
he himself was excommunicated by pope Urban 
the Fourth. 
^ jj The vexation occadoned by these 

1283. schisms and commoticHis, brought on « 

malady, of which he died at the age df 

fifty-ltve, and the fiious Andronicus, his son and 

successor, denied his father the burial of a prince 

and a Christian. 

Andronicus, afterwards sumamed the £lder, 
had been proclaimed and crowned emperor in 
the fifteentli year of his age ; and held that title 
nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the suc- 
cessor, of his father. The first step taken by the 
new emperor, was to conciliate the clergy, by 
annulling the union between the Greek and 
Latin churches. As he was easily offended, 
and of a suspicious temper, . he soon became 
jealous of his brother Constaatine, and his ablest 
generals, whom he removed from the command 
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afUs armies^ and thqs opened a9«asier passi^ 
to the Turks* who now first entered Europe. 

The empire of Andronicus was also assaulted 
«nd endangered b^ a race of men* who had 
been nurtured in discord b^ his father Michael* 
After the massacres and revdutions in Sicily, 
known by the name of the Sici&an vetfters^ many 
thousands of the Genoese and Catalans, having 
beard that the Greek provinces of Asia were in- 

-iQKled by tiie Turks, determined to share the 
spoil. Frederick} king of Sicily, &cilitaled their 
departure, and in a warfare of twenty years, 
arms were their sde possession and property. 

Roger de Flor was the mo^ popular of their 
chiefs, a man who had supported every cha- 
racter, and run through every variety of fortune. 
Having obtained a powerful navy, he sailed 
from Messina for Constantinople, with 8000 ad- 
venturers, and was received with transport by 
Andronicus, who created him duke of Romania. 

* He defeated the Turks in two bloody battles, 
and was hailed as the deliverer of Asia: but 
his demands were at least equal to his services ; 
and his licentious followers became equally for* 
midable to the Mahometans and the empire. 
At last he was assassinated in the apartment of 
the empress, and the greatest part of his soldiers 
shared the same fate, from the fury o£ the peo* 
pie. Fifteen hundi*ed, however, fortified them- 
selves in Gallipoli, and having twice defeated 
the united force of the empire, intercepted the 
trade of ConstantiiK>ple and the Black Sea, till 
weakened by want and intesdne feuds, they re- 
tired from the vicinity of the capital. 

Nor was it only by external enemies that An« 
dronicus was assailed. The people were dis* 
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contented aiMl* mutinous ; and to avoid befogs 
plundered themdelveS) sometimes joined the 
plunderers. Indeed, the valour and learning 
for which this emperor is celebrated, seems feo , 
have contributed little, either to the prosperity cm* 
glory of his long and uninteresting reign. T*he 
abject slave of superstition, his mind was ccmi- 
tinually agitated by the fears of a future state ; 
and while he fixed his attention on that, he seems 
to have forgotten that he was bom to fin aa im-* 
portant station in the present life* 

Michael, the eldest son of Andronicus, ^^as 
associated to the purple, but his mediocrity of 
talents neither excited the jealousy, nor raised 
the hopes of the people. This prince had two 
sons, named Andronicus and Manuel. The 
former, from an early appearance of wit and 
beauty, was endeared to his grandfather, who 
caused him to be educated with great care, as 
his heir and favourite, and the names of the fa- 
ther, son, and grandson, were frequently united, 
in the acclamations of the people. The mind 
of the youth being corrupted by indulgence, be 
beheld with impatience the double obstacle that 
opposed his rising ambition: the capital was 
disturbed by his tumultuous revels; and the 
lives of his brother and father wefie at length 
the victims of his vices. A beautiful lady of 
high rank, but licentious manners, had consign- 
ed her person to the arms of young Andronicus i 
but the prince suspecting her fidelity, placed 
guards at hei: door, and their arrows pierced a 
casual passenger in the street. That passenger 
was prince Manuel, who died of the wound; 
and their common father, Michael, expired of 
grief a few days afier* 
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The profligate Andronicus but ill dissembled 
las joy at the principal bars to his ambition being 
thus remoired ; and the reigning emperor^ alarm- 
ed at his conduct, transferred his regard to an- 
other grandson. The ]ong-acknowle^;ed heir 
was exposed to the indignity of a publick trial ; 
but the court. was soon filled with the armed 
retainers of the younger Andronicus, and the 
Teconciliation to which his grandfather consented, 
otAy exposed his weakness, and strengthened the 
presumption of the former. 

A short time after, the young prince escaping 
from the capital, erected his standard at Adrian- 
ople, and in a few days assembled fifty thou- 
sand horse and foot, commanded by John Can- 
tacuzene, the great domestick* The motions oT 
this formidable force, however, were slow and 
doubtfiil, and their progress was checked by in- 
trigue and negociation. During seven years, 
the quarrel of the Andronici was suspended and 
renewed ; and the ungratefiil grandson in every 
new treaty rose in his pretensions. At iast-this 
civil war was terminated, by the surprise ^ j^ 
of Constantinople, and the final retyeal i^38. 
of the old emperor to a cloister, in which 
he wore the monastick habit for two years, and 
then expired, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. 

The elder Andronicus perhaps found it advis- 
able to retire from the busy scene, having long 
lost the respect of his subjects, while the de- 
structive progress of the Turks served still 
fiirther to alienate the minds of the peop|^.^ 
" How different," said the younger Andronicus,* 
" is my situation from that of the son of Philip ! 
'' Alexander complained that his father left him 
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*^ notfaing to conquer : ftlas ! mj grandsire will 
" leave me notfaing to lose." Yet the indcdence 
of the young emperor seems to have balanced 
his ambkion. When the throne was within his* 
reach) he made no bustle to ascend it^ but de- 
voted his time to his hawks^ his hounds^ and bis^ 
huntsmen. 

The previous behaviour of the young emperoir 
did not promise that his reign would be either 
fortunate or glorious. He was defeated and 
wounded in a ruinous battle with the Turks^ 
and his overthrow confirmed the establishment 
of their empire, while his own was rapidly has* 
toning to decay. At length) in consequence of 
his eariy intemperance) and the unresti^ned ia- 
^ P diligence of his passionS) he sunk into 
134l! ^c grave in the forty-fifth of his age^ 
leaving an only son) John PaI«B)loguS| 
who was only nine years of age at his £sitber'» 
death. 

The weakness of the in&nt emperor was pro»> 
tected by the genius of John Cantacuzene> wha 
had long been the friend and counsellor of t he- 
late eniperor,and who in his last moments pressed 
Jiini to accept the imperial title. The dttfigerous 
proposal) however, was rejected by the virtue of 
this illustrious Greek ; and he was then named 
regent during the minority of John. 

There is every reason to believe he would 
have discharged the delegated trust with fide- 
lity) had not his designs tMsen thwarted by the 
ftmbition of Apocaucus, the great admiral, who 
oi^d every thing to the influence of Cantacu^ 
^zene, but who, forgetting the obligation he was 
under to his benefactor, encouraged Anne^ the 
widow of the late emperor, to assert the laws of 
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Batare, in undertaking the tutelage of her son. 
To tfaie same views he brought over John of 
Apiri) the patriarch) a proud and feeble old 
man, who assumed the claims of a Roman pon* 
tiff^ and pressed religion into the service of 
&ction. 

The legal guardian was assailed on all sides, 
his prerogatives disputed, his opinions slighted, 
and his friends i)ersecuted. At length, while ab- 
sent in the publick service, he was proscribed as 
an enemy to the church and state ; his fortune 
was confiscated, and his aged mother, by a pi- 
tiful revenge, thrown into prison. 

Cantacuzene was driven by injustice to per- 
petrate the very crime he was falsely accused of ; 
yet such was his love of peace, that he medi- 
tated to throw himself at the feet of the young 
em|)eror, and patiently submit to his fate* 

The remonstrances of his family and friends, 
however, diverted him from this dangerous re- 
solution 'f and no other resource remained but to 
declare himself independent* At Demotica, his 
own private domain, he was invested with ^ j^ 
the purple ; but Still the name of John 124,%, 
Palsologus was ordered to be proclaim- 
ed before his own* Necessity, not choice, evi- 
dently dictated this revolt ; for Cantacuzene had 
neither provided an anny, nor military stores ; 
and immediately after he had assumed the im- 
perial title, he retired with five hundred follow- 
ers among the savage Servians, where he gra- 
dually sunk to a suppliant, a captive, and an 
hostage; and was at length dismissed to en- 
counter new vicissitudes of hope and fear. 

For six years the empire was distracted by 
contending factions ; but the liberality of Canta- 
2 A2 
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cuaene having engaged* the stij^ort of tile* 
TurkS) and his rival Apocatucus being taken aflT^ 
the road was gradually paved to the zeturn of 
the revolted chief ; who at length inveattng the 
walla of Constantinople^ the empress Anne alML 
her son consented to a treaty, by which.it was 
stipulated, tliat the young emperor should many 
Irene, the daughter of Cantacuzene^ and admit 
him a partner in the empire, with the sole ad- 
ministmtion for the space of ten years, by wfaicfai- 
time John would have attained the age of twenty «i^ 
five. These conditions being ratified, Irene was 
espoused, and crowned empress* 

The reign of Cantacuzene, however, was fiur 
•from being tranquil. He had the misfortune ta 
offend his friends, by not gratifying their unrea- 
sonable expectations ; and his enemies were irre- 
concileable. His son-in-law, as he advanced in 
years, began to be insjnred with views of inde- 
pendence, and to evince at once the ambition 
and the sordid and sensual appetites of his &tfaer 
Andronicus. Being left at Thessalonica^ and 
secluded from the eye of Cantacuzene, he con- 
cluded a secret treaty with the Servians, in op* 
position to the interests of his partner and admi* 
nistrator : an open rupture succeeded, and every 
i^templ to reconcile the rivals proved ineffectual* 
The Turks espoused the cause of the regent, and 
now gained a lasting establishment in Europe ; 
but though Cantacuzene prevailed by their as* 
sistance, he lost the confidence both of tilie peo* 
pie, and of Palseologus* Constantinople was 
still attached to the blood of her ancient princes : 
the citizens rose in arms ; and the long and ge* 
neral shouts of ^ Life and victory to John Pal»^ 



cil^gu&i" pnodumed the eiitincliefi ef the ^ j^ 
p«>7er of the regent* He descended 1355] 
£kam ths thtone without anjr further a&» 
^cmptft to regfain his lost power ; emlMraGed Che 
^raoBastick habit and profesmon ; and spent the re» 
mainder of his da^s in ^tty and studious pur^ 
suits* 

Befoi« his abdication^ the Turks had invaded 
nearly the whole of the enipire» and a Genoese 
colony at Pera, one of the suburbs of Constan* 
dnople) moikopolised every Iminch of commerce^ 
and fed or fkmished the capital^ according to 
their interest or caprice* The most perfect 
union alone could have enabled the Greeks to 
resi&t enemies so powerful and so near ; but dis-^ 
cord c^ the contrary every where reigned, and 
e^>ecially in tlie imperial fomily. 

For a long series of years, John Palaeologus 
was the helpless and indifferent spectator of the 
pii^ck ruin. His eldest son Andronicus had 
formed a crimmal intercourse with Sauzes, the 
SOB of Amurath) sultan of the Turks ; and both 
the young princes conspired against the lives of 
their respective parents* Their designs, how* 
ever, were timely discovered by Amurath, who 
deprived his son of sight, and insisted on Palae- 
ologus inflicting a similar punishment on An* 
dronicus* The abject emperor obeyed; and 
involved his jnfaht grandson John in the same 
sentence : but the operation was so mildly per- 
formed, that one recovered the sight of an eye, 
and the other was only disfigured by squinting. 
The fidelity of Manuel the second son, was re- 
warded by associating htm to the purple ; but 
in two years, the Greeks, with characterisdck le- 
vity, raised the late criminal and his innocent 
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son to the throne, and consigned the aged eni-^ 
peror and Manuel to a prison. A lapse of two 
years more effected another revolution : the cap— 
tives made their escape ; and finding numerous 
partizans, the claims of the contending parties 
were compromised, by assigning to the eldei- 
Pals&ologus and his son Manuel the possession 
of the capita] ; and by allotting whatever re- 
mained beyond the walls, to the younger Pal«- 
ologus and his son John. 

Soon after, the amorous old monarch deprived 
.Manuel of a blooming princess of Trebizond, 
and sent him to display his valour in the wars 
of the sultan Bajazet ; but the jealousy of this 
despot being excited by a plan of fortifying Con- 
stantinople, the new works were demolished at 
his peremptory command ; and this mortifica- 
tion, added to the many which John Palaeolog^s 
y^ jj' had received in a reign of thirty-six 
1390. years, preyed on his heart, and sent him 
to the grave. 

On receiving intelligence of his father*s deatb, 
Manuel escaped from the Turkish camp, and 
hastened to occupy the Byzantine throne. That 
station, however, was disputed by his nephew 
John, whose guilty father was no more ; and 
Bajazet, after concluding a treaty with Manuel^ 
and almost immediately after rescinding it, em- 
braced the cause of John, and invQ^ted the im- 
perial city. 

By the assistance of some Franks, Manuel 
was enabled to repel the Mahometans for more 
than a year ; but the enemy soon returning with 
augmented numbers, he found it impossible to 
resist the torrent, and therefore, leaving his com- 
petitoi' to occupy the throne, he determined to 
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imptot^ in person the asnsumce of France* 
Scarcely, hcwrever, had John entered the capital^ 
before the sultan claimed it as his rightful po9«- 
session ; and all the resistance he could have 
made, would have delayed the fate of the city 
but a. very short time) had not the rapid progress 
of Tamerlane called off the Turii, to a contest 
with an army more worthy of his prowess* 

When Mannei undertook his suppliant expe- 
ditton, he expected the instant subversion of the 
church and state ; and was agreeably surprised 
\yf the successive intelligence of the retreatf 
overthrow, and captivity of Bajazet. He im- 
mediately set sail for Constantinople^ and being 
restored to the throne^ banished his competitor 
John to the isle of Lesbos. 

SoUman) the son of Bajaset, fearful lest the 
Greeks should favour the Moguls, earnestly so* 
licited the alliance of Manuel^ and made him 
very important cessions and restitutions. These 
conditions, so ignominious to the Turks, occa- 
sioned the enmity of Mousa, another son of the 
deceased sultan, and the Mahometans renewed 
their hostile attempts on the capital* 5fanuel, 
i idtead of fomenting the discords of the Moslems, 
now sided with Mahoinet, the most formidable 
of the SMis of Bajazet, entertained him in his 
P|alace, and assisted his views. The gratitude 
of Mahomet only expired with his life ; and in 
his last moments he bequeathed his younger sons 
to the protection of the Greek emperor- But 
the divan i*escinded the appointment, and de- 
termined that the royal youth should never be 
abandoned to the orthodoxy of a christian dog. 
A schism took place in the councils of the By^ 
xantine court f and Mustapha, who had long 
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been detained as a captive host^^ at Cohstanti^ 
nople, was allowed to ascend the throne of Ro-^ 
mania* 

The negoclalion of the Greek emperor with 
Mustapha, aroused the resentment of his rival 
Amurath, and the victory of that prince over 
the sovereign of Romania^ was followed by the 
A. D. siege of Constantinople. The prospect: 
1422. of plunder and of the crown of martyr- 
dom, drew together two hundred thou- 
sand Turks, who invested the city ; but a do- 
mestick revolt recalled the sultan to the protectiorv 
of Boursa, and for thirty years suspended the- 
fate of the Byzantine empire. 

The aged Manuel, oppressed with years and 
wearied with cares, submitted to the stroke ofT 
death, without beholding, though not without 
antictpating, the ruin of his empire and religion ; 
and his son, John Palsologus, was permitted to 
ascend the vacant throne on the payment of a 
A* D. Istrgc annual tribute, and the cession of 
1428. the greatest part of his remaining domt- 

nions. 
Whenever the Byzantine princes were en- 
compassed with difficulties, or pressed by immi- 
nent danger, it had long been their practice to 
court the alliance, and implore the protection of 
the pope and the Latins ; but no sooner did 
their calamities subside, than they uniformly re- 
turned to their genuine hatred and ccmtempt for 
t,he idolaters of the West. John Palseologus, the 
Elder, alarmed at once by foreign invasion and 
domestick insurrection, in order to obtain relief, 
subscribed a treaty, and submitted to an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
The humiliating terms, however, were never 



pat in executibn ; but when the Turicish t6]Tent 
was only resisted by the walls of Constantinople^ 
the desponding emperor embarked for Venice, 
with the hopes of rousing by his presence the 
cold compassion of the princes of the West. 

Urban the Fifth at that time wore the tiara, 
and en receiving the submission of Palsologus 
to the supremacy of the holy see, endeavoured 
to rekindle the zeal of the Christians of the West 
in favour of his proselyte* But the season of 
crusades was past ; and the emperor returned 
without accomplishing any thing. His son Ma- 
nuel had likewise visited the courts of the West, 
to implore assistance against the overwhelming 
TtUrks. At Venice, Paris, and London, he was 
pitied, praised, and entertained; but was more 
befriended by events which he could itot have 
foreseen, than by his christian brethren. 

When John Palaeologus the Second ascended 
the throne, the avaiTce and vices of the Roman 
pontiffs had scandalised the clergy themselves, 
and the council of Basil, supported by several 
of the powers of the West, declared that the re- 
presentatives of the church had a paramount 
authority oiver the pope himself. The concur- 
rtnce of the emperor and patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was eagerly solicited ; but pope £uge- 
nius, sensible of the importance of gaining over 
the Greeks to his party, made the most splen- 
did proposals, which after some hesitation were 
accepted. The union of the Greek and Latin 
churches was effected by intrigue ; but the sub- 
jects of Palaologus received him on his return 
irorn the council, with a general murmur of 
discontent. The very subscribing ecclesiasticksj 
instead of justifying their conduct, deplored 
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their vei^nets, ^^Alaa! we baYebeeo fi^iiped 
'^ l>f dt6tres$) by fraud) a^d by tke hopes and 
<' fears of a transitory life* The hand that hsi.s 
^^ signed the unipn should bie cuto^; and tbo 
^* tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed 
^' deserves to be torn from the root," was the 
answer they returned to the tauntiag quesdoQ, 
^' What had been the event of the Italian sj- 
nod ?" 

But while Eugenius triumphed in the union of 
the Gree^S) his party was contracted to the pa- 
lace of Constantinople, and even there the zeal of 
Palsologus was already cooled» and his brother 
Constantine was ready to draw the sword in de« 
fence^f the national religion ; while sultan Amu- 
rath beheld with a jealous eye, the outward recon- 
ciliation that had taken place between the Latins 
and the (Greeks* 

The danger that threatened^ not only the By- 
zantine empire, but chrislendom, from the Tuiks, 
made Eugenius anxious to render the promised 
assistance to Pala&ologus ; but though he exerted 
all his influence to raise a general crusade, the 
roost important accession he obtained, were the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, united under 
the authority of L^dislaus, and animated by tlie 
valour and fame of John Huniades, the hero of 
his age. Yet notwithstanding the advantages 
gdned by this consummate soldier, and the pow- 
erful diversion he made; the Greek emperor was 
compelled to enter into a humiliadng ti^aty with 
the Turks, and submit to dishonourable con- 
ditions. 

The chagrin Palaeologus endured on this ac« 
count, the schisms which distracted his subjects, 
the loss of his. empress whom he tenderly lovedy 
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Hod the insolence of Amiirath, who rose in his 
pretensions with every concession that was made 
hini) all conspired to undermine his constitu- 
tion, and to sink him into an untimely ^^ jj 
grave, in the twenty-seventh year of his 1443. 
reign. 

The senate, the soldiers, the clergy, and the 
people, were unanimous in supporting the pre- 
tensions of his brother Constantine ; but as a 
proof of the humiliation of the Greek emperors, 
this was not judged sufficient, without the appix)- 
bation of the sultan of the Turks, which was 
graciously acceded. 

Amurath soon resigned his *breath, and wan 
succeeded by Mahomet the Second. The atten- 
tion of this prince was incessantly fixed on Con* 
stantinople ; and he frequently declared that m> 
promises ought to bind the faithful agsunst the 
interest and the duty of their religion. Being 
irritated by the imprudence of the Byzantine 
ambassadors, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which was given to indulge his designs ; 
and resolved to erect a strong castle on the side 
of the Bosphorus, facing a fortification on the 
Asiatick shore, which had been raised by his 
grandfather. 

Only five itiilies distant from the capital of the 
'Greek- empire, on a spot called Asomaton, a 
thousand builders were ordered to assemble early 
in the spring. The imperial ambassadors did 
not fail to represent that this double fortification* 
would be a violation of existing treaties, and 
4:hat it would command the streight, and inter- 
cept at discretion the very subsistence of Con- 
stantinople.^ " I fown no enterprise," replied 
the sultan, " against the city ; but the empire of 
rOme.-2-Hi. 3 B 



'^Constantinople is measured by her waBs. 
" Have ye right, have ye power, to control my 
** actions on my own ground ? for that ground 
'*' is my own. As far as the shores of the Sos- 
^ phorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
^^ Europe is deserted by the Romans. Return 
** and inform your sovereign, that the pi'esent 
^ Ottoman is &r difierent from his predecessors ; 
^ that his resolutions surpass their wishes ; and 
** that he performs more than they could resolve. 
** Return in safety, but the next who delivers a 
'^ similar message may expects to be flayed 
« alive." 

After this menace, Constantine would have 
had recourse to arms, but his ministers advised 
him to suffer Mahomet to fix on himself the 
charge of aggression, and to depend on chance 
and time for the accomplishment of his wishes* 
Meanwhile the hostile fort was earned on with 
great expedition, and was constructed of great 
strength. Constantine had requested a Turkish 
guard to protect the fields of his subjects from 
being consumed by the artificers or their cattle ; 
but this guard was in fact stationed to defend 
their brethren, if molested by the Christians* 
The two nations soon became embroiled by 
wanton annoyance on one side, and just resent- 
ment on the other: several fell in tumultuous 
conflicts ; and Mahomet embraced with joy the 
pretext afforded him for sending a reinforcement 
to avenge the pretended injuries of his people. 
The gates of Constantinople were shut ; but the 
emperor, yet desirous of warding off the catas- 
trophe, released several Turkish aggressors, and 
accompanied their dismissal with a letter to 
Mahomet. " Since neither oaths, nor treaty, 
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^ norsubmission, can secure peace, pursue your 
** impious warfare. My trust is in God alone : if 
** it should please him to mollify your heart, 1 
** sliall rejoice in the liappy change ; if he delivers 
** tlie city into your hands, I submit without a mur- 
** xxiur to his holy will ; but until the judge of the 
** earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty 
** to live and die in the defence of my people*" 

The answer of the sultan was hostile and de- 
cisive : a tribute was imposed on the ships of 
every nation that passed within reach of his can- 
non *, and the port of Constantinople was com- 
pletely blocked up. 

While the sultan was sedulously employed in 
preparations for undertaking the siege of the 
imperial capital, Constantine importuned the 
princes oi the West with fruitless solicitations. 
The Roman pontiff was hardened against the 
Greeks on account of their obstinacy and preva- 
rication i and, if in their last exigency he yield- 

* Cannon appears to have been in general use at this 
period. The sultan pressed a renegado named Urban, a 
lounder of cannon, to produce him some pieces of ord- 
nance. «*Is it possible," asked the sultan, «« to cast a can- 
"non capable of throv/ing a ball or stone, of sufficient 
«< size, to batter the walls of Constantinople V *' I am not 
»' ignorant," replied the renegado, " of their strength j but 
*« were they more solid than those of Babylon, I could 
** oppose an engine of superior power : but the position. 
•* and management of that engine roust be left to your 
«' engineers." From a foundery at Adrianople, Urban 
produced a piece of ordnance, the bore of which mea» 
fiured twelve palms, and the stone ball weighed upwards of 
six hundred pounds. When it was ready to be tried, the 
people were admonished by a proclamation, against the 
effects of astonishment and fear. The explosion wa» 
felt in the circuit of twelve miles ; the ball was driven 
neariy nine furlongs, and then buried itself above » 
hihom deep in the ground. 
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ed to the dictates of compassion, the suppoii: hi 3 
influence procured them, was too tardy to be of 
any use. 

The timid crowd began to be alarmed, and to 
fly from the devoted city. The rich secreted 
their wealth, instead of producing it for the de- 
fence of their country ; yet Constantine remain- 
ed firm at his post, and if his resources were in- 
adequate to the contest, he evinced a mind equal 
to the perils with which he was surrounded. 
j^ J) Mahomet IL having completed his pre- 
1453. parations, early in the spring, pitched his 
standard before the gate of St. Romanus, 
and invested Constantinople with nearly three 
hundred thousand men. The motley race, who 
.still inhabited the capital, might amount of all aget 
•and both sexes to about one hundred thousand ; 
but on a careful enumeration and survey, scarcely: 
five thousand were found able and willing to bear 
arms. These were reinforced by two thousand 
auxiliaries, under the command of John Justi« 
niani, a noble Genoese, whose exertions^ were 
stimulated by tlie promised recompense of the 
isle of Lemnos. A strong chain was . drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour ; and a city of 
perhaps fifteen miles in circumference, was de- 
fended by about 7000 soldiers against the united 
Ottoman force. 

In the commencement of the siege, the Greeks 
boldly sallied from their walls; but prudence 
soon taught them to desist from a mode of war- 
fare, which reduced their own numbers, and 
made but little impression on their enemies. The 
Turkish artillery was superior to that of the 
Christians, and the latter were afraid to plant 
their heavy guns on the walls; lest tlie explosion 
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slioold overthrow them. The Mahometans gr£»> 
dtsally pashed their approaches to the ditch ; but 
their attempts to fill the enormous chasm were 
ciightly frustrated by the toil of the Greeks. A 
wooden turret, however, was successfiiUy ad- 
vanced ; the tower of St. Romanus was thrown 
down ; but next morning, by the activity of the 
emperor and Justiniani, the wooden machine of 
the sultan was reduced to ashes, and the tower of 
Su Rotnanus restored. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of five ships, navigat- 
ed by the best sailors of Italy and Greece, and 
^bearing supplies of indispensable necessity, having 
eluded the vigilance, or overcome the fbrce, of 
the whole Turkish fleet, securely anchored within 
the ch»n of the harbour. As long, therefore, as 
the sea was open to the Greeks, the induction of 
the i^ace appeared hopeless. To overcome this, 
the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed 
the l^ld design of transporting his lighter vessels 
about ten miles by land, from the Bosphorus 
to the higher part of the harbour, in the narrow- 
est channel of which he constructed a mole, 
fifty cubits broad and one hundred long, and 
mounted it with his lai'gest cannon. In an at- 
tempt to destroy this, the foremost galliots of the 
Greeks were taken or sunk, and several gallant 
Christian youths who had fallen into his hands 
on the occasion, were inhumanly massacred by 
the sultan. 

After sustaining a siege of forty days, the 
breaches were increased, the garrisons diminish- 
ed, the remnant of the force impaired by dis* 
eord, and Constantinople trembled on the verge 
of ruin. The twenty -ninth of May was fixed 
fcr the fatal and final assault. 

2Ba 
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The deivises assured those who happened t» 
£iU in the holy enterprise, that they would en- 
joy immortal youth in the groves of paradise, 
and black-eyed vir^ns for ever ; while the siil> 
tan promised the temporal incentive of. double 
pay} the plunder of the city, and a splendid re- 
ward to him who should first mount the vralls. 
A general ardour was diffused through the camp>» 
and nothing was heard but shouts of *^ God is 
^ God ! there is but one God \ and Mahomet is 
** his apostle." 

Far different pas«oas agitated the Christians. 
Despair and fear by turns filled their bosoms ; 
yet the intrepid firmness of Constantine Palxo- 
logus, communicated to a select few that con* 
fidence, which in reality he had lost himselfl 
Accompanied by his most feithful companions, 
he devoutly received the sacrament of the holy 
communion in the church of St. Sophia ; begged 
the pardon of those he had injured, and then 
mounted his horse to watch the hostile move- 
ments* 

The foremost ranks of the Mahometans con- 
sisted of an undisciplined rabble, inflamed only 
with the spirit of enthusiasm, am<U)g whom the 
Greeks made a prodigious slaughter. The more 
regular troops of the sultan succeeded ; but the 
Christians still maintained their superiority; 
while the emperor was heard exhorting his com- 
panion s and subjects to achieve the deliverance 
of their country, by a last effort. But being ex- 
hausted with &tigue, and covered with wounds, 
the Janissaries, headed by the sultan in person, 
with an iron mace in his hand, poured on with ' 
irresistible violence. At this moment John Jus- 
tiniani having his gauntlet pierced, retired from 
his station. " Your wound," exclaimed Palxo- 
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iDgus, *^ is sbght, the danger is pressing, your 
^ presence is necessary, and whither will you re- 
« tire ?" *' By the same road," replied the Go- 
noese^ ^ which God has opened to the Turks." 
He escaped to Galata, sacrificing his honour to 
pireserve a few hours of life ; and was followed by 
the gpreatest part of the Latin auxiliaries. Has- 
san, the Janissary, now mounted the walls: a 
crowd of Moslems succeeded him ; and the 
Greeks, driven from the rampart, sunk under 
multitudes of foes. 

The emperor remsuned firm with a iaithfiil 
band around him. He saw his dearest friends 
fall by his side, and at last remained surrounded 
only by enemies. In the bitterness of grief he 
exclaimed, '^ Has death then made such havock, 
^ that not one Christian is left to take my life ?" 
As he spoke, a Turk to whom his person was un- 
known, for he had prudently laid aside the pur- 
ple, struck him in the face ; a second blow suc- 
ceeded from another hand ; and he fell in the for- 
ty-ninth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign, 
a glorious example of honourable resolution, in 
expiring with his defenders rather than surviving 
them. 

The golden eagles embroidered on the shoes of 
Constantine, soon discovered who he was: re- 
sistance was now at end ; the city was abandoned 
to plunder ; but Mahomet paid the homage of 
admiration to the courage of the emperor, and 
ordered his remains due funeral rites. 

Thus fell the empire of the East ; and the race 
of Othman established their government and re- 
ligion in the palace of the great Constantine, and 
tlie church of St. Sophia. 
By the capture of Constantinople, and the . 
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death of the last of the Csesars, the Roman 
ptrC) the most durable and die most glorious oC 
any on earth, came to an end* The ferocious <:on^ 
queror extended his sceptre over the adjacmt ccMint*- 
triesy once sacred to freedom, science, and r<eIL- 
gion ; and had he not been summoned by the aix»>- 
gel of death, in the midst of his lofty projects^ if: 
b probable that he might l^ave reduced RooE^e^ 
the ancient mistress of the world, to the same 
humiliating condition as the city of Constantine^ 
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From the Fotmdation of Carthage^ to the Conclusion 
of thefirnt Purdck War. 

AFRICA*, which is still but imperfectly 
known by the rest of the world, in ancient 
times was supposed to be in a great measure un* 
inhabitable, on account of its sterile soil, and its 
scorching climate. Egypt, however, from the 
earliest ages, has furnished a splendid exception 
to the genend character of this continent ; and 
the great commercial republick of Carthage, 
whose rise and fall we are now about to narrate, 

• The principal divisioitfi of ancient Africa were JEgyp- 
tus, Cyrenaica, including Marmaricai now Barca; Regio 
Cyrtica, or the country between the two Syrtes, after- 
wards called Tripolis or Tripolitana, from its three cities, 
now Tripoli ; Africa Propria, ,or the Territories of 
Carthage, now Tunis'; Numidia,now Algiers; Maurita- 
nia, now Morocco and Fez ; and Getulia. The interior 
parts of Africa were called Lybia, and the south iEthi- 
opia ; which name was by the ancients applied to all 
louihem regions. 
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will ever be memorable in the history o^ hiinial^ 
transactions* But as the principal events whiclx 
relate to this state have already been recorded in. 
the history of Rotae, with which they are inse- 
parably connected, from the commencement of 
the first Punick war, to the demolition of Car- 
thage, and the final overthrow of its govern- 
ment, brevity will not only be excusable, but a 
duty, in order to avoid needless repetitions. 

Carthage, the capital of Africa Propria, and 
which for numerous years disputed the sovereign- 
ty of the world with Rome itself, according to 
Velleius Paterculus, was founded 65 ; according 
to Justin and Tragus, 72 < according to others, 
100, or even 140 years, before Romulus beg^an 
to build on the Palattne Mount. 

Be this as it may, it is agreed on all hands^ 
that the Phoenicians were its founders, under the 
conduct of Dido or Elisa, who flying from the 
avarice and cruelty of her brother Pygmalion, 
king of Tyre, landed on the coast of AMca with 
a body of faithful adherents, and fixed her ha- 
bitation at the bottom of a gulf, on a penin- 
sula, near the spot where Tunis naw stands. 

It is probable she might find a few inhabitants 
in the place, whom its local advantages had in- 
duced to settle there ; but to her and her at- 
tendant colony, Carthage is unquestionably in- 
debted for a regular foundation, and the establish- 
ment of its fiiture greatness. Its progress, how* 
ever, Was gradual, and its early history, like that 
of most other states, is involved in obscurity^ 
Successive additions, we know, i-aised it to a rank 
with the most celebrated cities on earth ; while 
its territories were extended, and its fleets cover* 
td every coast. 
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. At the period of its greatest s{)lendour9 Carthage 
was surrounded by a triple wall, flanked at in* 
terrals of 480 feet, by towers. Between the 
walls, under arcades, were stables sufficiently 
large for the reception of three hundred ele^ 
phants, and four thousand horses, together 
with all things necessary for their maintenance* 
Twenty thousand foot soldiers were also pro« 
vided with lodgings in the same place. There 
were two different harbours established ; the one 
for commerce, the other for vessels of war, of 
which as many as two hundred and twenty 
might find separate accommodation at once* 
Beautiful parapets, and arsenals for military 
stores, were placed round these ports: so that 
die harbours and island assumed the appear^ce> 
on each side, of two magnificent galleries. The 
city of Carthage itself, occupying the space of 
twenty-three miles in circumference, was built 
on four eminences, on the highest of which stood 
the citadel, not only rendered strong from sur- 
rounding out-works, but also from the advan- 
tages of a peculiarly favourable situation. We 
may easily imagine how numerous and magnifi- 
cent were the temples and publick buildings, in a 
town containing seven hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, endowed with the sovereignty of the sea 
for six centuries, and consequently enjo)ring the 
commerce of the known world. Yet of all this 
grandeur not a wreck remains; and the once 
omnipotent city of Carthage now lies buried 
tinder the ruins of its own walls ; which, like 
the calm ocean, obscure for ever the riches hid 
in its profound abyss. The casual appearance 
of drains and reservoirs are the only objoctr 
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which can now lead to ^e discovery of its origin- 
al position^ and identify its site* 

At one penod, the Carthaginians were pos« 
tessed of the greater, part of Spain, Sicily, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean, in addition to 
numerous establishments which they had form- 
ed, for the support and extension of their trade^ 
with other pountries. Their own immediate ter- 
ritory, however, consisted in what now forms 
the kingdom of Tunis ; which was once a citj 
in the Carthaginian domain, at that distant pe- 
riod known by an almost similar name *• Utica 
was reckoned second in point of size and popu* 
lation, and next to this ranked Hippo« It is not 
necessary to mention others which bordered on 
the coast, or appeared in the more inland parts 
of the. country in great numbers. They were 
chiefly situated on lakes, which frequently occur 
in this quarter of Africa* For the support of 
these establishments, every spot of the burning 
sands ^hich surrounded them that would admit 
of cultivation, became the objects of their most 
assiduQUs care. But with all their industry and 
perseverance, they could only fertilise a narrow 
strip along the edges of lakes, and the inconsi- 
derable rivers of this district. In exception to this 
general rule, however, the soil on which Carthage 
itself stood, produced the most abundant harvests 
pf every kind of grain* 

Monarchy is supposed to have been the original 
government of Carthage, neither is it known at 
what period it assumed the form of a republick. 
It is, however, generally allowed, that the re- 
publick consisted of the people, a very numerous 
senate, and two suffetes or presiding magis- 
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tnttes. These suffetes corresponded iii rank and 
power with the consuls at Rome, and kings at 
Lacedxmon ; but were not, like the latter, chosen 
for life. They were elected from amongst the 
richest of the citizens, that they might be the 
better able to support their dignity with splendour. 
The election of a senator depended upon the 
voice of the people, and the senators themselves ; 
but the manner of their being chosen is unknown. 
When the votes of the senate were unanimous^ 
they possessed the power of giving laws, fix>m 
which there was no appeal. But when the suf- 
frages were divided, or when the suffetes stood 
alone, the decision was referred to the people, 
who then gave the final decree. ^' Hence," says 
Folybius, ^ arose the misfortunes of Carthage ; 
^ since in the last Punick wars, the judgment of 
** the people, misled by their orators, prevailed 
" over the wiser dictates of the senate." There 
were, likewise, two other tribunals, but their 
purport or authority are merely conjectural. 
These were the centumviri, or council of a hun« 
dred, chosen from amongst the senators ; and the 
quinqueviri, or counsel of five, elected frx>m the 
members of the centumvirate. It appears con« 
sistent with probability, that the centumvirate 
discussed and suggested matters to the senate ; 
and that the quinquevirate presided over all, even 
the sufFetes themselves ; acting in nearly the same 
capacity as the former state inquisitors at Venice. 
But whatever were the powers of these various 
orders, their regulations appear generally to 
have been guided by wisdom and discretion ; 
since the history of the republick was for a long 
period unsullied either by sedition, the insubor- 
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^nation of the people» or oppresaon on the part 
of their leaders. 

The baii)arous custom of sacrificing guileless 
infants to a god, supposed to be Saturn, was a long^ 
time prevalent in Carthage* These victims were 
selected from the first families, their mothers be* 
ing constrained to assist in the execution of their 
o^pring ; and in proportion as they suppressed 
the acute feelings of maternal afiecdon^ thej ob« 
tained the esteem and applause of the siurounding^ 
populace. The number of two hundred were im- 
molated to this sanguinary deity at oncC) in times 
of any particular distress. They revered nearly 
all the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Phoenician 
gods, with the most ardait veneration. Neither 
were they exempt from other absurd superstttiotiSy 
derived from these nations, such as holding up fe« 
inale prostitution as an act of piety, and practisiBg^ 
it even in their temples ; the profits being s^pro- 
pnated as the woxiian's portion. Yet we cannot 
imi^ine that a practice so disgusting to decency 
ssmI morality, oould have been general. But even 
(his is not more peculiar than other customs tFell. 
known to have been in force at Carthage ; some 
wholly harmless, while others again were attend- 
ed with the most baneful consequences. None 
kut the condemned were allowed to be the -mes* 
senger of any publick or private calamity, it being 
supposed that the herald of any bad news would 
xneeTwith a speedy dissolution. On this suppo* 
sition, cnminals were reserved expressly for that 
purpose. When the city was threatened with any 
great misforttme, the walls were immediately 
hung with black : during a camp^gn, soldiers were 
demed the use of wine ; and magistrates, during 
their office, were subject to the same restriction. 
The officers and soldiers wore a ring for each 
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VGEmpaign in which they bad served. On the 
return of a general from an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, though he were free fram the imputation of 
any blame or neglect, he was put to death ; yet, , 
notwithstanding this inhuman severity, their army 
was never in want of a commander. In order to 
excite hospitality, they interchanged mutually a 
broken mark, which they produced on meeting ; 
delivering it down to their posterity by inheritance. 
The Carthaginians possessed the most implicit 
&ith in oracular divinations. They were accused 
by the Romans of obduracy, and even ferocity ; 
and according to them their sole object -was the 
amassing of riches ; nor was there any disho- 
nourable action they would not perpetrate for the 
attainment of wealth. But it ought to be con- 
sidered, that this character ^vas given by their 
most inveterate enemies, whose prejudices against 
a rival nation were so great, that Cicero, when 
speaking of a Punick philosopher, said, with a 
sarcastick sneer, ^^ he was sensible enough for a 
Carthaginian." They themselves were not prone 
to rsuUery ; but their nobles were insupportably 
arrogant. But whatever may have been the ge- 
neral character of this people, it is certain there 
might be found amongst them men of the most 
distinguished generosity as well as hcroickbravery. 
From the few existing remains of the Punick 
language, it appears to have been of Phcbnician 
origin. By the introduction of words from va- 
ripus other toftgues, with which the comnierce of 
the Carthaginians rendered them familiar, their 
language was afterwards considerably enriched. 
In Malta are still retained many of its idioms, 
and the Celtick is s^d to bear a nfcar affinity to it. 
Their written characters were partly composed 
2C 2 
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of the Phoenician, and partly the Hebrew. Miicfir 
encounqgfementy certainly, was not given, by the 
Carthaginians to the promotion of the sciences j; 
yet it would be unjust to affirm, that they treat-* 
ed them with absolute neglect. But not oDly 
the archives of this people, but all their literary 
and historical works, were destroyed by the Ro-' 
mans ; — an act which greatly derogates from the: 
rank of these governors of the universe ; as it 
strongly evinces a mean jealousy lest the fan^ af 
this nation should rival their own. 

Unlike the Romans, who formed soldiers from 
the surrounding nations, as intrepid as them-.^ 
selves; the Carthaginians, secluded from the 
neighbouring states,- were obliged to hire distant 
mercenaries, who could not be supposed to pos-^ 
sess that innate patriotism and zeal which na* 
tives feel in the defence of their country. But 
from all these obstacles, the commanders, who 
wefte universally Carthaginians, were entitled to 
additional applause, for inspiring their army 
with that energy which alone can give probabi-* 
lity of success, by their own stranuous exertions^ 
Yet, after all, from the too great mixture of na« 
tk>BS, they could never equal the discipline, nor 
attsun the tacticks, of the Romans. Their mari-* 
ners, inured to hardships by long voyages, were 
alike brave and experienced ; yet the inconveni^ 
ence which weakened their armies, had also the 
same effect on their navy : the number of foreign 
auxiliaries was &r greater than that of the Car* 
thaginian sailoi^s, on which account solely their 
most able admirals often met with signal defeats.' 
Their knowledge of naval tacticks may be con<» 
ceived from their long voyaiges of discovery, aa 
well as of trade. Under Himilco, they explored 
the western coast of £im>pe : under Hamio they 
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made the circuit of Africa, and discovered the 
isks of Britain. There were many others who 
n^bde excursions of greater or less extent in the 
establishment of that commerce which was the 
source of such opulence and power to Carthage^ 
whose names are now lost in the oblivious stream 
of time* 

The Carthaginians appear to have exported^ 
from the produce of their own country, wheat, 
fruits of every kind, wax, honey, oil, and skins 
of beasts. The chief manu£icture consisted in 
the materials necessary for the equipment of ves* 
sels : they are supposed to have been the inven- 
tors of galleys, with four rows of oars, and also 
of large cables* From Egypt they obtained fine 
hemp, paper, and wheat $ from the coasts of the 
Red Sea, spices, aromaticks, gold, pearls, and 
precious stones ; and from Tyre and Phoenicia, 
they procured purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, and 
tapestry* Returning from the western coasts, 
to which they carried their different commodities 
for sale, they brought back to the east, iron, tin, 
lead, and brass. They seem to have reaped the 
greatest emolument from their trafhck with the 
Persians, Gararaantes, and Ethiopians, which was 
conducted by means of caravans ; and this kind, 
of commerce was esteemed highly honourable^ 
even in the leading members of the state. They 
had a peculiar method of carrying on their trade 
with the Lybians, the manner of which was a con- 
vincing proof of their mutual integrity. On the 
Carthaginians' reaching their shores, they unload- 
ed their merchandizes, and placed them on an 
eminence, at the same time raising a thick smoke 
in order to apprise the Lybians of their arrival, 
vho iinnxediately repaired to the spqt where tlic 
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goods were deposited ; and having placed a cet^ 
tain quantity of gold near it, again retreated to a 
great distance. And if, on the return of the 
Carthaginians, they considered the sum adequate 
to the value of their commodities, they accepted 
it, and immediately set sail* On the other hand 9 
if they did not conceive the money to be suffi- 
cient, they i^ain retired to their vessels without 
taking any thing with them ; and when the Lybi- 
ans found that the bargain was not accepted, the5r 
increased the sum, till such time as it was thoug^ht 
proportionate to the value of the merchandize. 
Nor did either of these people attempt to take 
improper advantages over the other, althoug^h 
they had such repeated opportunities. This 
conduct justly claims our esteem, notwithstand- 
ing it was founded on the sordid basis of in- 
terest* 

Dido, whom we have already mentioned as 
the undoubted founder of Carthage, appears^ 
when she landed on the African coast, not only 
to have been young and beautiful, but equally 
subtle and courageous : neither is she less cele* 
brated for her wisdom. On her arrival, she is 
reported to have demanded only as much ground 
as an ox*s hide would encompass. This request 
was complied with ; but judge of their astonish- 
ment, when they saw her cut the skin into nar- 
row strips, and by that means encircle a large 
extent of territory ; on which she built the citadel 
called Byrsa. The Carthaginians, however, an- 
nually paid a tribute to the Africans for the ter- 
ritory they thus possessed. 

The new city soon became populous and flou- 
rishing, by the accession of the neighbouring 
Africans, who were first attracted by a view of 
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tiaffick* Nor was the stratsigem by which thejr 
expanded their domain less singular than the 
means by which they obtained their first footing* 
On the Cyreneans complaining of the advantages 
they had taken in respect to territory, it waa 
agreed between Cyrene and Carthage, that two 
commissaries from each should set oiT at an 
appointed hour, and that the spot on which they 
xnet should be the boundary between the two 
nations. Two brothers, named Philsni, were 
deputed by Carthage, who making use of their 
most strenuous exertions, met the deputies of 
, Cyrene much nearer their city than they ex- 
pected. They, therefore, complained of being 
surprised, and accused the Carthaginians of hav- 
ing set off before the time appointed ; demand- 
ing, on this account, that the agreement should 
be cancelled* "Suggest then," said the Phi- 
Iseni, <' any other mode of decision, and we will 
** submit to your proposals.** To which the Cy* 
reneans answered, " Either immediately retire, 
" and yield the advatages you have gained, or 
^ suffer yourselves to be buried alive, and jrour 
" tomb shall serve as a boundary.*' Their pro- 
posals were acc^epted by these heroick brothers, 
who underwent the most dreadful death imagin* 
able, in order to secure the extension of territory 
they had gained for their country ; — an action by 
no means unworthy of comparison with that of 
Curtius, who, for the sake of Rome, precipitated 
himself into the gulf. 

Envious of the flourishing state of this colony, 
Jarbas, a neighbouring prince, vainly conceived 
a design to annex it to his dominions without* 
any effusion of blood. To effectuate this, he 
demanded that an embassy of ten of the most 
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noble Carthaginians should be sent him; ^tnd. 
upon their arrival, proposed to them a marriage 
with Dido, threatening war in case of a re- 
fosal* The ambassadors, fearful of delivering- 
this message, informed the queen that Jarbas 
requested some person might be sent him who 
was capable of civilizing his savages; adding, 
that it was impossible to find any of her subjects 
who would submit to the inconveniences of part- 
ing from his relatives, merely to sacrifice his life 
in such detestable society. This occasioned a se- 
vere reprimand from the queen ; who told them, 
they might be ashamed of refusing to devote 
their lives to any situation, however obnoxious^ 
for the benefit of their country. Upon this they 
revealed the real nature of their embassy from 
Jarbas ; and said that acording to her own de- 
cision, she ought to sacrifice herself for the good 
of her country. But the unhappy queen, rather 
than submit to be the wife of such a sava^, 
caused a funeral pile to be erected, and with a 
dagger put a period to her existence. 

In the early history of Carthage there is a 
chasm of three hundred years, owing to the de^ 
struction of the Punick archives by the^Romans# 
It however appears, that from their very outset 
the inhabitants applied themselves to naval tac* 
ticks, and were the objects of terror, during the 
reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. According to 
Siculus and Justin, their principal revenue was 
derived from the mines in Spain, in which 
country they appear to have established them- 
selves very early. From the riches drawn out 
of these mines, they were enabled to equip the. 
ipost formidable armaments. It is intimated 
by Justin, that the first Carthaginian aettlemfiot 
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in Spain) happened when the city of Gades, now 

called Cadiz, was in its infancy. The Spa- 

mards, finding this new colony begin to flourishf 

attacked it with a numerous army, and obliged 

the colonists to implore the assistance of the 

mother country, which being granted, the Spa* 

mards were not only repulsed, but compelled to 

yield the whole province in which their new city 

stood* Encouraged by this success, they at* 

tempted the conquest of the whole country ; but 

in this their hopes deceived them, as it appearsy 

from the accounts of lAvy and Polibius, that 

the greatest part of Spain remained unsubdued 

tail the times of Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Han* 

mbal. 

Haidng made some successful maritime expe* 
ditions, which rendered them formidable even 
to the Phocacans, a nation equally skilled in na- 
val afisurs with themselves, and having obtained 
considerable advantages in Sicily, which from 
their internal commotions they were prevented 
making use of, the Carthaginians turned their 
arms against Sardinia* But this enterprise prov* 
ed abortive ; and losing half their forces on 
the spot, they, incensed at the defeat, banished 
the remaining portion of their army, together 
with their commander Machaeus; who had pre- 
viously conquered part of Sicily, and consider- 
ably extended their dominions in Africa. Feel- 
ing'Tiurt at the ignominy he so unjustly expe- 
rienced, he invested the city vrith the companions 
of his exile* Owing to those divisions which in- 
volve in fierce contention the nearest relations^ 
the attention due to Machaeus, was neglected, on 
his soliciting that himself and fellow-soldiers 
might be restored to their former stati<ms* The 
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besieged, however, finding themselves hand pr6aft- 
«d, sent proposals of peace to Machseus, through 
the medium of his own s6n Cartalo, who was 
in the opposite party. Cartalo having been com- 
missioned by his country to convey the tenth of 
the spoils gathered in Sicily to the Tynan Her- 
cules, as an acknowledgment of their ancestry, 
on his return from this embassy, passed the camp 
of his father, who begged a conference with 
him; but he answered, that before he cotild 
obey this request, he niust fulfil his duty to the 
gods. Being dispatched, immediately after, to 
Machseus in quality of mediator, and still wear- 
ing the same priestly robes in which he had f>er- 
formed his late embassy, his father thus ad- 
dressed him : *' How durst thou, wretch, ap- 
" pear before me and thy unfortunate fellow-citi- 
*' zens, clothed with such magnificence ; — where- 
*^ fore insult us with these tokens of luxury and 
" happiness ? Was there no other place in which 
^' to display pride and insolence than this spot 
" which witnesses the disgrace of thy father ? Arc 
^' not these superb garments themselves the fruit 
<< of my conquests ? Since thou hast considered 
^< me not as thy father, but an exile, I, in return^ 
^' will not behold you with the eye of a parent, but 
** that of a General." On these words he order- 
ed a cross to be erected, and his son to be fastened 
to it. The' town afterwards surrendering, Ma- 
chseus condemned those senators to death who 
had taken an active part towards his banishment ; 
but at length he was himself killed, in attempt- 
ing to assume the sovereign power. 

The Carthaginians gradually extended their 
power over all the islands in the Mediterranean, 
Sicily excepted ; and for the entire conquest of 
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Mb list, they made astonishing preparations. 
Their army consisted of 300,000 men ; their 
Beet was composed of more than 2000 men-ot 
w«r^ and 3000 transports; and with these im- 
mense forces they made no doubt of con- jg q 
qnering the whole island in a single cam- ^, * 
p^ugn. But in this they found themselves 
deceived ; Hamikar, their leader, having land- 
ed his army, invested Himera, a city of con- 
aderable importance. He carried on his attacks 
with inconceivable ardour^ but was at length 
surprised while in his trenches, by G^lon and 
Theron, the tyrants of Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum, from whom he received the most complete 
overthrow. From his very numerous army not a 
single person escaped, aU being either killed or 
taken prisoners. Nor were the Carthaginians 
much more fortunate in their fleet ; for of the 
enormous number equipped for this expedi- 
tion, only eight vessels were saved from the 
enemy, which at that time happened to be out 
at sea. But even these did not return to Car- 
thage, being overtaken by a storm in which 
they all perished ; and only a few men escaping 
in a boat, at last reached their native shore with 
the moumfol tidings of the total destruction of 
die armament. No description is able to pour- 
tray the distress and consternation of the Cartha- 
ginians> in its true colours. They immediately 
dispatched ambassadors suing for peace on any 
terms; which was granted on condidon, that 
they should pay 3600 talents to defray the ex« 
penses of the war, and er^ct twa temples, where 
the ardcles of the treaty should be deposited and 
h^ sacred. Hard as these conditions were^ 
(he CarChagimaosi as a testimony of their grati- 
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tude for Gelon*s moderation, vc^uiitarily present- 
ed his wife with a crown of one hundred talents 
value. 

There is here a chasm of seventy years in the 
history of the Carthi^nians. Some time, during 
this period, however, they had enlarged their do- 
minions in Africa, and had shaken off the tribute 
which they paid for the possession of their do- 
mestick territory. 

g Q Being solicited by the Egestines to pro. 
412. tect them from the assaults of the Seli- 
nuntines, two small states in Sicily, they 
thought this a favourable opportunity again to at- 
tempt the reduction of that island. Great prepar- 
ations were, therefore, made to accomplish this 
arduous purpose, and an immense army and navy 
were instantly raised. The command was given 
to Hannibal, who, having landed on the Sicilian 
shores, directed his march towards Selinus, mark- 
ing his path with general devastation. Having 
taken the city by storm, he treated the inhabit- 
ants with the most barbarous cruelty ; sixteen 
thousand persons fell in that dreadful scene of 
massacre and confusion ; the temples were pillag- 
ed, and the city razed to the ground. After this 
he proceeded to Himera, which, after an inef- 
fectual but valiant resistance, yielded to the same 
late as Selinus* Elated with this successor Han-r 
nibal, dismissing his Sicilian and Itali^au; allies, 
returned to Africa* ' ' 

To such a degree, indeed, were the Carthagi-* 
nians animated by their late acquirements, thar 
they anticipated the certain subjection of the 
whole island. But as age and infirmity l&d 
almost incapacitated Hannibal for the faitigues 
of war, they divided the command between birak 
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and Imilcar, the son of Hanno> one of his own 
family. These advanced to Agrigentum, which, 
after a severe contest, yielded to the Carthagi- 
nians, who did not fail to practise their usual 
barbarity. After having razed the city of Agri- 
gentumy they made an incursion into the terri- 
tories of Gela and Camarina ; both which they 
ravaged in the most dreadful manner, carrying 
off immense quantities of plunder. The inha- 
bitants now finding their enemy of such superior 
force, abandoned their country, as the only ex« 
pedient for the preservation of their lives. The 
Carthaginian army, however, being much debi- 
Stated, partly by the casualties of war, and 
partly by the virulence of the plague, a herald 
was dispatched to Syracuse, to offer terms of 
peace ; by the stipulations <^ which, the people 
of Gela and Camarina were reinstated in their 
respective cities, upon their paying an aimuat 
tribute to the victors. 

Dionysius, who had been appointed genei*al* 
iissimo of the Sicilian armies, and who had con- 
cluded the treaty with no other view than that 
pf gaining time to put himself in a condition to 
ikttack the common enemy with greater force, 
soon broke the peace, by destroying the persons 
and' possessions of the Carthaginians who had 
resided in Syracuse, on the faith of the treaties* 
The ships which were at that time in the harbour 
' were immediately plundered of their valuable car- 
goes ; — Bh example which was followed through- 
out the: whole island;— <and Di«iysius in the 
mean time dispatched a herald, bearing a letter 
to tfce sfenate and people of Carthage, informing 
4hem, that ij they did not immediately withdraw 
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their garrisons from an the Greek cities ih Scilyy 
they should be exterminated. 

Not waiting, however, for an answer to this 
message) he advanced with his army to mount 
£ryx, near which stood the city of Motya, an 
ffxtensive cdony of the Carthaginians* Soon 
after, he proceeded in person with the major 
part of his forces to reduce the cities in alliance 
with the Carthaginians, leaving his brother Lep* 
tines to carry on the attacks of Motya* Diony* 
sius destroyed their territories with fire and 
sword, and most of the towns opened their gates 
at his qyproach ; but the cities of Egesta and 
ISntella baffled all his efforts, and being at length 
obliged to give up the contest, he returned to 
Motya, and carried on the siege of that pkce 
with the utmost ardour. 

The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though 
alarmed at the message from Dionysms, beings 
likewise reduced to great distress by the ^ague, 
which was raging with destructive violence in 
their city, yet they did not sink into despondence t 
but aroused by the dangers that menaced themy 
sent officers to Europe, in order to procure mer« 
cenary troops with the utmost diligence. Teh 
galleys were also sent from Carthage to destroy 
all the ships in the harbour of Syracuse ; which 
orders were completely executed, without the 
loss of a man. 

. After a long and valiant defence, the Mo- 
tyans at last yielded to the Greeks, who, for some 
time, carried an a horrible massacre ; but, on 
the conquered flying to the temples, the victors 
sontented themselves with plundering the t^wn. 

DionysiuS) soon after, made another attempt 
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upon Bgesta* and was i^n repulsed. Alarm* 
«d at his progress, the Carthaginians dispatched 
a powerful army under HimilcO} who retook 
Motya> before Dionystus could send forces tb 
Its succour* He next took Messana, after which 
most of the Siculi revolted from Dionysius, 
through fear. Notwithstanding this defection^ 
Dionysius, with forces to the amount of 30,000 
foot and 3000 horse, advanced against the Car- 
ths^oian army, while Leptines attacked their 
fleet. But, notwithstanding the positive orders 
he had received not to break the line of battle, 
the latter thought proper to run counter to this 
injunction, the consequence of which was, his 
total defeat* Dionysius, dispirited by this loss, 
withdrew his army to Syracuse, fearAil lest the 
Carthaginian fleet might take possession of this 
city, while he was contending with the land 
forces. Himilco immediately invested tlie ca- 
pital, and but for a malignant pestilence, would 
certainly have become master of it; but the. 
havock of this dreadful malady, combined with 
an unexpected attack from Dionysius, terminated, 
his career of victory ; being obliged to pay. 
300 talents that he might retira with his shat- 
tered forces to Africa, where, unable to survive, 
his misfortunes, he soon i^ter put a period to his 
existence. 

Undaunted, however, amidst all these calami-, 
ties, the Carthaginians repeated their attacks 
on the Island of Sicily. Under the conduct of 
Mago, they landed an army of 80,000 men. 
This expedition, however, was attended with no 
better success than the preceding ; being redu-. 
ced to such straits for want of provisions, that 
they were obliged once more to sue for peace. 
3D3 
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Thff Sicilian war oonliDtted iMh littkf 'mtesmsff^ 
tkm tar nearly twenty-five years, attended wHI^ 
variotts socceas ; at the expiration of which pe- 
fiodythe CardiaginianS) aTttUng themselves of 
the civil dissentions existing in Syracuse, exerted 
aM their powers, assisted by Icetas, tyrant of Lt* 
•ntine, to subjugate the whole Island. 

The Syracusans, reduced to the greatest dis- 
trass, called in the aid of the Corinthimift, who 
immediately sending a small body of troops uiy- 
der the command of Timdeon, an experienced 
general, he effected a landing, and matched 
against Icetas, whom he surprised at the head 
of 5000 men, while at supper, putting 300 to the 
sword, and taking 600 prisoners. He then took 
post in Syracuse, where he defended himself 
with such resoluticHi, that the united forces of 
Icetas and the Cartha^ntans in vain attempted 
to dislodge him* 

Here he continued for some time, expecting 
reinforcements from Corinth, tUl the arrival of 
which he did not think it expedient to extend his 
oonquests. These succours, however, were a lon^ 
time detained by tempestuous weather; which 
gave the Cartha^nians an opportunity of post- 
mg a str&ng squadron to intercept them on t\mr 
passage. But the commander left his station^ 
thinking it impossible for the enemy to eSkct 
thdr passage at Such a stormy season, and or* 
dered his seamen to crown themselves with gar^ 
lands, and adorn their vessels with tn^hies ef 
victory ; at the same time declaring, that he had 
destroyed the succours which Timoleon expected* 
By this stratagem, he thought to intimidate Ti- 
nadeon into a capitulation ; but it had a very 
opposite Issue; £irthe supfdies were speedily 



ivafted hf a geotle bveesDe into SusAj, Without 
iftecting with any opposition. The Carthagi- 
Kan general was no aocmer apprised of the ar- 
rival of this reinforcement, than, struck with 
terror, and dreading a revolt of his mercena- 
riesy he immediately set sail for Africa, in sp^ 
of the remonstrances of Icetas. No sooner^ 
however, had he reached his native country, 
than, overcome with shame and renoorse, for his 
qpprecedented impolicy and cowardice, he laid 
idolent hands <m himself; and his body was af- 
terwards hung up on a gallows, in order to detei* 
succeeding generals from following his inglo* 
ROUS exam^. 

After the fHght of his most powerful oppo- 
nent, Timoleon carried aU before him. He 
obliged Icetas to r^sounce his alliance with the 
state of Carthage, and even deposed him, car* 
rying on his military preparations with the 
greatest alacrity. On the other hand, the Car- 
thaginians made another attempt on the inde- 
peiidence of ^ily, with an immense armament ; 
but the fate of Ibis enterprise was similar to that 
of the former, the forces being totally over- 
thrown by Timoleon, with great effusion ot 
blood. After having gained this signal victory, 
Timc^on returned to Syracuse, where he was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of 
j€^ and api^use; while, from the successive 
misfortunes which had attended their endea- 
vours, the Carthaginians were induced to con- 
clude a peace, on terms honourable to the Sici- 
lian confederates. 

Reiterated ill success, however, could not 
damp the i^irit, nor lessen the zeal, of the Car- 
thagiMma to accom^aii Uie ooDqueat o{ Sicily^ 
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After a whiky we find thexn itgaici embsDiIed m 
this island, on the subsequent pretext* Sotis^ 
tratus, who had usurped the supreme autho-^ 
rity, returning from an unsuccessful expedition 
against Agathocles, was compelled to abdicate 
the sovereignty of Syracuse^ and expelled, to- 
gether with six hundred of the principal citi* 
zens, who wei^ suspected of having plotted the 
overthrow of the prevailing plan of govern- 
ment* These, indignant at the treatment they 
had received, applied to the Carthaginians for 
succour ; who, on this ground, advanced to Sy^ 
itu:use ; and the citizens being speedly reinstat- 
ed in their rights, peace was again concluded 
with Carthage* For some time, necessity oblig- 
ed Agathocles to regard the treaty he had made ; 
but at length finding himself firmly established 
in his authority, he broke through the peace by- 
declaring war on the neighbouring states, and 
by force of ai^ms piercing into the very centre of 
the island* He carried on these expeditions, 
with such success, that in two years he bixmght 
into subjection all the Greek, part of Scily* 
Having thus far accomplished his intentions, 
he committed great devastations on the Cartha- 
ginian territories, their general, Hamilcar, not 
offering him the least annoyance* This treachery 
in one to whom they looked up for protec- • 
tion, excited the resentment of the inhaJ^itants 
of those districts against Hamilcar, whom they 
accused before the senate* He soon after^ how- 
ever^ died in Sicily, and Hamilcar the son of 
Cisco, succeeded him in command. 

The Carthaginians, in support of their de- 
clining interest, having landed a powerfiil army 
in Sicily, Agathocles ^as def^at^d.wlth the loss . 



of 7O0O men, and obliged to shut himself ap in 
Syracuse? which the enemy immediately inrest* 
ed, ami most of the Greek states in the island 
Hibtnitted to th^m. 

Agathocles seeing himself thus de|mved of 
all his dominions, and his capital itself in danger 
l»f fidling into the hands of the foe, formed a 
design^ which, were it not attested by writers of 
indisputable authority, would appear incredible* 
This manceuvre) was nothing less than to transfer 
the war into Africa, and lay siege to Carthage 
itself. Appcnnting his brother Antandrus go* 
Temor of tlie city of Syracuse, he set out, carw 
rying with him the scanty sum of fifty talents to 
support an army of 14,000 men. For sometime 
he was retarded by the superiority of the Cartha^ 
ginian fleet, which blocked up the mouth of the 
harbour; butat last a &ir opportunity offering, by 
the activity of his rowers, he eluded the pursuit 
of the Carthaginians, who notwithstanding their 
utmost exertions, could not oppose his landing. 

No sooner had Agathocles landed his forces^ 
than he burnt his fleet, that his soldiers might 
fight with more resolution and intrepidity, when 
they found there was no possible means cf 
escape; and after meeting with a very feeble 
resistance, he arrived at Tunis, which he took 
and plundered* 

The Carthaginians were thrown into the 
greatest consternation, but recovering from the 
effects of such an unexpected adventure, in a 
few days collected an army of 40,000 foot, and' 
1000 horse> with 3000 armed chariots*, intrust- 

• Chariots among the ancients were chiefly used in war 
<sd were genmU/ drawn b^ two horses. They wejrs 
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big the command jointly to Hanno and Bt»- 
mikar, between whom there existed an invete- 
rate animosity, which proved the ruin of their 
armament, and the loss of their camp, though 
the hostile forces were very much inferior ia 
number. After this defeat, the Carthaginian^ 
superstitiously imagined that they had incurred 
the displeasure of their tutelary deities, by neg- 
lecting to sacrifice the children of noble families, 
as had been usual ; for whom they had substi- 
tuted the offspring of the indigent : and to ex- 
piate this singular species of impiety, they im- 
mediately devoted the blood of two hundred 
children of the first rank to their sanguinary 
gods, besides three hundred other persons, who 
VdkiRtariiy offered themselves up to death ; vain- 
ly imagining by these means to appease the 
wrath of Heaven, and retrieve the affsdrs of their 
country. 

After these expiations, they dispatched a mes- 
senger to recal Hamilcar from Sicily. The ut- 
most endeavours, however, were used to prevent 
the news of Agathocles' suscesses reaching the 
ears of the besieged ; on the contrary, it was 
given out, that his army and fleet had been to-' 
tally destroyed. While matters remained in this 
state, a galley which Agathocles had caused to 
be built since his landing, entered the harbour 
of Syracuse, proclaiming his victories. Hamil- 
car having observed that the garrison flocked 

contrived both for service and for ornament; being 
richly adorned, and sometimes embossed with gold or 
other precious metals. They generally held two men, 
the warrior and the charioteer ; and were armed some- 
times with hooks or scythes, which cut down whole rank*. 
of soldiers; at others, with darts and other missive 
weapons. 
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down to die vessel, and expecting to find tho 
walls unguarded, thought this a ^vourable oppor- 
tunity to begin the intended assault. His tixx)pft 
had gained considerable advantages, when they 
were discovered by the patrole* Upon this a 
warm contest ensued; and the Carthaginians 
were repulsed with great loss. Hamilcar find* 
ing it in vain to continue the siege, after the Sy- 
racusans were inspired with such courage and 
animation by the welcome news they had receiv- 
ed, withdrew his forces, sending a detachment 
of 5000 men to assist their countrymen in Africa* 
He himself remained, in hopes of obliging Aga- 
tfaocles to return to the defence of his own state. 
After receiving the submission of several allies of 
his enemy, the Carthaginian returned to Syra- 
cuse, in order to surprise it by an attack in the 
night time ; but meeting with an unexpected de- 
feat as he advanced through some narrow passes, 
where his numerous forces had not scope for 
exertion, he had the misfortune to be taken pri-. 
soner, and was soon after put to death. 

The Agrigentines, perceiving to what a de- 
plorable state the Carthaginians and Syracusans 
had mutually reduced each other, commenced a 
war with both parties, and shortly wrested fi^om 
them many valuable places. 

Agathocles, in the mean time, carried on his 
conquests with inconceivable rapidity ; and after 
having overthrown the king of Lybia, who had 
declared against him, he prepared for the siege 
of Carthage itself. But notwithstanding the re- 
peated losses which the Carthaginians had sus- 
tfiuned, they still mustered a poweiiiil army 
to oppose his progress. While matters were 
in this situation, advice was received of the 
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destrtiction of the Carthagmiui foRtes betbrf 
Syracuse) which made such an impressioR onf 
their countrymen, that had not a sudden re« 
bdlion arisen in the camp of Agathocles, they 
would have probably lost their city before they 
could have recovered from the terror and con'' 
sfsemation which -such an unexpected event iib» 
spired. 

In the year following, an engagement took 
place, in which neither party gained any advan- 
tage. But Agathocfes finding himself unaUe^ 
any longer to cairy on the war alone, engaged 
the asMStance of Ophelias^ one of the captains of 
Alexander the Great, who, with an immense ar- 
my, marched to the aid of his new ally. But 
these auxiliaries were scarcely arrived, when this 
treacherous Sicifian cot o^* their commander, and' 
by fair promises persuaded the troops to serve 
under himself. 

At the head of such a numerous army, he 
now assumed the title ofking of Africa, carrying 
on his conquests with great success. But, in the 
midst of his victorious career, the Sicilians form- 
ed an association in favour of liberty, to break 
which required his immediate presence. There- 
fere returning, he left the command in tlie hands 
of his son Archagathus, who materially extend-' 
ed the conquests in Africa, by dispatching £u- 
machus with a large detachment to invade some 
of the neighbouring provinces. This general, 
elated with the constant good fortune which had 
attended his undertakings, determined to pene- 
trate into the more distant parts of Africa. Here, 
too, he at first was successful ; but hearing that 
a formidable body of the natives were advanc- 
ing to give him battle, he rett^ated predj^tately 
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to the sea-codst, after having lost numbers of 
his men by the climate and fatigue. 

The Carthaginians, informed of this reverse of 
£umachus, redoubled their activity and resolu- 
tion* Their exertions were now attended with 
a share of good fortune proportionate to the bad 
success which had frustrated all their previous 
attempts to rescue their country from the hands 
of foreign invaders* Having cut off two out of 
the three divisions into which Archagathus had 
split his army, they hemmed in the other, w\th 
the commander at their head, in such a manner 
AS completely to intercept all supplies of provi- 
sions* Having found means, however, to ap- 
prise Agathocles of their dilemma, he hastened 
to their rescue with considerable forces, and at- 
tacking the Carthaginian camp with the most 
resolute bravery, made a considerable impression 
on it ; but being deserted by his mercenmes, he 
was finally obliged to withdraw with the greatest 
precipitation^ and lost many of his troops in the 
flight* 

As an acknowledgment to the gods for this 
advantage, the Carthaginians determined to sa- 
crifice all the prisoners of distinction. During 
the performance of these detestable lites, a vio- 
lent gust of wind suddenly arose, which wafting 
the flames to the sacred tabernacle near the al- 
tar, spread to the adjoining tents of the general, 
and other principal officers. This occasioned a 
dreadful alarm through the whole army, which 
was heightened by the rapid progress the Tire ^ 
was making. In a short time, . the camp was 
entirely laid in ashes, and many of the soldfera, 
endeavouring to carry offjtheir arms and the rich 
baggage of their officers, Relished in the flames. 
2E 
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Some of those who had escaped the f^Jtrf otthdt 
conflagration, however, did not meet with; a 
happier fate ; for the Africans who had forsaken 
Agathocles, coming over in a body to the aid 
of the Carthaginians, were mistaken by the fu- 
gitives for the whole Syracusan army advancing 
in order of battle to attack them. Under this 
fatal deception, a honid scene of confusi<xi en« 
tmed* Some took to their heels; others fell 
down in heaps one upon another ; while others 
engaged their comrades, mistaking them for the 
enemy* Five thousand men lost their lives in 
this tumultuous conflict ; the rest sought refuge 
within the walls of Carthage : nor could a re- 
turn of day-light, for some time, dissipate their 
horrifick apprehensions* Neither did these dread- 
ful ravages cease here, for the African deserters^ 
unable to comprehend the cause of the confusion 
in which they had discovered the Carthaginians, 
were so terrified, that they returned to the army 
of Agathocles. These, seeing a body of troops 
advancing towards them in good order, conceiv- 
ed they were marching to attack them, and there- 
fore the cry of " To arms," was immediately 
thundered through the whole army. The la- 
mentable screams, with which the air was rent, 
proceeding from the camp of the Carthaginians^ 
combined with the flames towering to the hea- 
vens, corroborated this opinion, and increased 
the horror^ of cpnfusion. The consequences of 
this intestine fray were nearly similar to those 
which tli^ Carthaginians had experienced; and 
neither had any reason to rejoice. 

Agathocles, dispirited by this catastrophe, im* 
mediately turned his thoughts upon contriving 
«ome means for his escape, which at last hi 
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with great diflleuky efifectecL On his departure, 
the soldiers chose a leader from among them* 
selves, hanng put to death his two sons, and 
made a peace with the Carthaginians. 

Between this period and the commencement of 
the first Punick war, nothing remarkable appears 
in the history of the Carthaginians. At this time 
they possessed extensive dominions in Africa ; had 
made considerable progress in Spain ; were mas* 
lers of Sardinia, Corsica, and all the islands on the 
^coast of Italy ; and had extended their conquests 
over a great part of Sicily. The Mamertines be- 
ing reduced to great distress by HierO) king of Sy- 
sacuse, had determined to cede the city of Mes- 
sina, the only one remaining in their possessbn, 
to tii^ prince, bemg well assured of his mild 
government, as well as strict probity. On Hi* 
ero's advancing with his troops to take pos- 
session^ he was met by Hannib^, who at that 
time commanded the Carthaginian army in Si« 
eily, under t^ pretence of congratukting him 
on his good fortune. . While Hannibal amused 
him with common-place conversation, some of 
the Carthaginian troops were dispatched towards 
Messina. On seeing a new reinforcement ar- 
rived for their succour, the Mamertines were 
divided into several opinions. Some proposed 
to accept the protection of Caithage ; others 
were for rejecting their services, and surrender- 
ing to the king of Syracuse ; but not agreeing 
on either alternative, at last it was determined 
that they should call in the aid of the Romans. 
Deputies were therefore immediately sent, offer* 
ing their city to the Romans^ and imploring their 
protection in the most pathetick terms. After 
«0i9e Rebate, their request was complied with 
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by 8en£ng Appius Claudius at the head of ft 
strong army to attempt a passage to Sicily. Be- 
ing necessarily detained for some time at Rome» 
Caius Claudius, a person , endowed with great 
intrepidity, was dispatched with a few vessels to 
reconnoitre the co^t. He found the Csutha> 
giniain squadron so much superior to his own, 
that it would have been bordering on madness 
to attempt a passage into Sicily at that time. 
He himself, however, crossed the straits, and 
made the necessary preparations for the trans- 
portation of the forces* The Carthaginians, on 
being informed of the designs of the Romans, 
fitted out a strong squadron of gaUeys, under 
the command of Hannot to intercept their fleet ; 
which they accordingly attacked with great fu- 
ry, near the coast of Sicily. A violent storm 
arose during the engagement, which dashed 
many of the Roman vessels on the rocks ; and 
the Carthaginian squadron likewise sustained 
considerable injury. After this unfortunate con- 
flict, Claudius endeavoured to retire to Regiumi 
which with great difficulty he at length accom- 
plished ; and Hanno immediately restored the 
ships he had taken, at the same time sending 
deputies to expostulate with the Roman general 
upon the infraction of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two republicks* The pride of Claudius 
was so severely wounded by this conduct on the 
part of the enemy, that, deaf to all remonstrance, 
he soon made himself master of Messina. 

Such was the beginning of the first Punick 
war, which is said to have lasted* twenty-four 
years. The two nations from this time were 
accustomed to look upon each other as enemies. 
The Carthaginians were actuated by the desire 
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of extending; their possessions in Sicily, and 
maintuning their accustomed empire of the seoi. 
Nor did the consideration of humbling a haugh- 
%y rival in a small degree stimulate their exer- 
tions* On the other hand, a spirit of opposi- 
tion, combined with the hopes of a)dding Sicily 
aiMl Sardhiia to their dominions, proved a pow- 
erful stimulus to the Romans, for entering into 
war&re with the Carthaginians ; though it was 
alleged, that a detestation of the character of 
that, rival republick was the principal incentive. 
But this abhorroice might have been mutual ; for 
it will easily be perceived, that the Carthaginian 
^ftiiih was much on a par with the Roman /^* 
dity^ when ambition or interest was ccmcemed* 

But to proceed.* The first year of this ws^r 
tfie Carthaginians, in alliance with tlie Syracu- 
sans, laid siege to Messina. But not acting in 
unison, which alone can give a probability of * 
success to combined operations, and without 
which the superiority of numbers has little or no 
effect, they were comfdetely routed by the con- 
sul Appius Claudius. After this defeat, Hiero 
felt such disgust at the conduct of the Carthagi- 
nians, that he immediately entered intaan alli- 
ance with the Romans. This irreparable loss, 
the former soon felt with the greatest force: 
they were soon bereft of all the cities on the 
western coasts of Sicily by the Romans, who 
had now only one object to contend for, and one 
enemy to combat. At the conclusion of this 
successful campaign, they retired with the great- 
est portion of their troops into Italy, 'where they 
took up their winter quarters. 

Hanno, the Carthaginian general, next year 
fixed his principal msMgazine at Agrigentum, a 
3ES 
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place highif fortified by nature, but from the 
additional assistance of art, rendered almost im- 
pregnable ; particularly as it was defended by a 
numerous garrison, under the command of Han-- 
nibal, a brave and experienced general. Find- 
ing all other means void of effect, the Romans 
attempted to reduce the place by famine ; but 
when the garrison was brought almost to the 
.verge of despondence from the severe distresses 
under which they laboured, a powerful rein- 
forcement from Carthage reanimated their de- 
pressed spirits. The leader of these troops, while 
on Ins march, also receive^ a deputation from 
aome of the inhabitants of Erbessa, the place 
where all the Roman magazines were contained^ 
offering to put their town into the hands of the 
Carthaginians; which being accordingly done, 
the Romans must inevitably have been compelled 
to abandon their enterprise, had they not receiv- 
ed copious supplies of provisions from their ally 
Hiero. But notwithstanding all the aid he could 
afford them, the difficulties to which they were 
reduced must have decided their fate, had not 
an unexpected reverse of fortune attended ihem, 
in obtaining possession of Agrigentum, when 
rendered desperate by calamity. Hannibal, 
however, with the greatest part of the garrison, 
made their escape. Such was the end of this 
campiugn, wherein great losses were sustmned 
on both sides, from the complicated evils of fa- 
mine, fatigue, and the ravages of war. The 
Carthaginians, incensed at their defeat, fined 
Hanoo, who with the remains of his army 
had fled to Ileraclea, . in an immense sum of 
money; at the same time depriving him of 
Itis commission, which they conferred on Ha- 
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milc^r, trhiie Hannibal was nominated to the 
command of the fleet. , 

Th« admiral now received orders to ravage 
the coast of Italy ; but the Romans having taken 
every precaution to oppose his landing, he was 
wholly unable to execute his commission. At 
the same time, the Romans, firmly convinced 
from experience of the advantages resulting 
from a superiority at sea, immediately built one 
hundred and twenty galleys ; and during their 
equipment, they subdued most of the midland 
cities, but the Carthaginians still maintained 
their interest in the maritime places ; so that the 
successes c^ each, at the end of the campaign^ 
difiered in a very trivial degree. . ., . 

In the fourth year of the war, the t^hagi- 
nian admiral captured seventeen Rofn^n galleys, 
having seduced their commander on board Ms. 
fleet under pretence of concluding a firm and 
lasting peace between the two nations. This 
accomplished, Hannibal advanced at the head of 
fifty galleys in order to reconnoitre the remaining 
naval forces of the enemy. When on this expedi-^ 
tion he was attacked by the Romans, and sus- 
tained a complete defeat, with extreme difficulty . 
effecting his own escape. Animated by this 
success, under the conduct of Duillius, the Ro- 
mans a second time gained a signal victory over 
him, taking eighty ships, besides thirteen sunk, and 
making considerable slaughter among his men. 
This in some degree raised the dejected spirits, 
of the Romans, who were very much concerned 
at their previous loss, on that fickle element, the 
ocean. Duillius, afterwards, landed in Sicily ; 
put himself at the head of the army, relieved 
Segesta^ which was at that time besieged by Ha- 
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milcart aad gained possei^wm of Macella, tfaaugii 
defimded by a numerous and powerful garrison. 

Notwithstanding these defeats, tbe Carthagi- 
ntans stitt mamUfflied a very contemptible o^- 
man of the Roman nayy ; while, on the other 
hand, the Romans dreaded the maritime forces 
of thetr antagomsts. ' With the shattered re- 
mains of his fleet, Hannibsd set sail for Car- 
thage ; but m order to secure himself from the 
punishment which he was confident would be in- 
fficted on him, he sent one of his friends Bm^ 
ward with all speed, before the final event of 
the battle couM be publicly known, to ac<}u»nt 
the senate that the Romans had put to sea with 
a great number of heavy ill-built vessels, each 
carrying a kind of machine, with the use of 
which the Carthaginians were unacquainted; 
and at tbe same time to inquire, whether Han- 
nibal should attack them. These machines were 
the corvi, wluch were at that time newly in- 
vented, and which were the chief cause of the 
success of the Romans. The senate were una- 
nimous in their determination that the Romans 
shbuld be attacked ; upon which the messenger 
infbrmed them of the unfortunate event of the 
battle. As the senate had already declared that 
their admiral should fight, they spared his- life ; 
and, according to Pdybius, continued him in 
the command of the fleet. 

In a short time having collected a consider- 
able number of galleys, attended by officers of 
distinguished merit, Hannibal again sailed for 
the coast of Sardinia. He had not been on this 
station long, before he was surprised by the Ro- 
man fleet, which captured many of his ships, and 
toc4t numerous prisoners^ which so enraged the 
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remainder of his forces^.that they immediately 
crucified their admiral* Had he escaped to Car- 
thage, however, it is most probable he would 
have met with the same fate ; for in that country 
it was falsely considered as the most heinous 
crime to be unfortunate. The pernicious effects 
of this ungenerous principle are too often severely 
felt, by those who Uve even in this more enlight* 
ened age. 

Ill the jpGsai time, these disasters were in some 
measure counterbalanced by the successes gain- 
ed in Sicily by Hamilcar. Availing himself of 
a dissention which at that period existed between 
the Romans and the Sicilian allies, he took them 
by surprise, and put to the sword four thousand 
men. When he had achieved this, Hamilcar 
next proceeded to dislodge tiiie: l^omans from their 
posts, took msuiy cities, aiM^m^ran great part 
of the island* " \*Kv 

Soon after, we find that^hestate difia.ffairs un- 
derwent a total change; the Romans having 
made themselves masters of the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia, Hanno, who had the command of 
the troops in this latter, made such a spirited de- 
fence, while besieged at a city called Olbia, as is 
almost incredible. Having, however, been mor- 
tally wounded in one of the attacks, the place im- 
mediately surrendered to the Romans ; but when 
on the point of death, he enjoyed this noble re- 
flection, that he relinquished his delegated trust 
but with his life. 

The Romans, in the succeeding campaign, 
took the town of Mytestratum, in Sicily, from 
whence they proceeded towards Camarina ; but 
while on their march, they were surrounded in a 
deep valley, an^ in the most imminent danger of 
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beings cut off by the CarthaginiaQ army. While 
Uk this dilemma) to which the imprudence of tbeix* 
leader had exposed them, M. Calphumius Fiaimi-^ 
na, legionary tribune, demanded a detachment 
of three hundred chosen men ; promising to di- 
vert the attention of the Carthi^aians, so as to en- 
able his colleagues to pass unmolested* He ac- 
eomplished this design with consummate skiiy 
and a bravery truly heroick ; for having seized, 
in defiance of all opposition, on. an eminence, he 
wtrenched himself there, which immediateljF 
drew the whole attention of the Carthaginian ar- 
my to the spot. Thus the brave tribune kept 
the enemy on the alert ; white Uie consul, taking 
advantage ef the Gi^ptupity which now present- 
ed itself, conducted his army safely out of the in* 
tficate situation, into which, by his inadvertencoy 
they had fallen* The legionsjt however, #ere 
no sooner out of danger themselves, than they 
hastened to tiie assistance of 'thdr gallant com- 
panions ; but all theh* exertions coiUd now only 
conduce to tiie preservation of their corpses from 
the insults of the enemy, as they found every ini* 
dividual apparently locked in the cold arms of 
death ; their bodies lying heaped one upon ano- 
ther* Yet Calphumius still betrs^ed some symp- 
toms of animation, as they dragged htm from 
beneath a pile of lifeless bodies ; and by unremit* 
ting care and attention, he was at iengtJi restor* 
ftd to the enjoyment of life and health* As a re* 
ward for this glorious ent<irprise9 he was presented 
with a crown of gramen*. 

* In those happier days of Rome, this simple crowti 
was considered as a greater encouragement to serve their 
country, than the hopes of obtainipg the most splendid 
pecnqitiry reward. 



Albet* thb the Romans reduced several cities, 
and totally expelled the enemy from the terri- 
tory of the Agrigentines, but w^re repulsed with 
great loss from l]^fore Lipara. 

In the following year, Regulus, who cwn- 
manded the Roman fleet, observing the Cartha* 
ginians lying along the coast in a confiised state, 
ventured ^^ a squadron of ten galleys to ol>- 
serve their numbers and strength, ordering the 
remainder of his fleet to follow him with aU ex<- 
pedition* Advancing too near the enemy, he 
was immediately encircled by a great number of* 
their vessels. The Romans fought with their 
accustomed bravery, but were soon overpowered 
^y superior force. The consul, however, hav- 
ing found means to escape, the rest of his fleet 
soon returned, and defeated the Carthaginians, 
taking eighteen of their ships, and sinking eighth 

Both parties immediately made arrangements ^ 
for a decisive engs^ement, collecting their whole 
naval forces, in order to determine the fate of 
Sicily, as well as the dominicm of the sea« The 
consuls L. Manlius Vulso, and C. Attilius Re^ 
gulus, commanded the Roman fleet, consisting 
of three hundred and fifty galleys, each of them 
having on boaixi 120 soldiers and 300 rowers* 
The Carthaginian fleet was composed of three 
hundred ^9iNl sixty sail, and was besides much 
better manxi^ than that of the Romans. 

Thus prepared te fight both by sea and land^ 
the Romans advanced with the intention of in- 
vading Africa. They had arrived off Ecno- 
mus, a promontory in Sicily, when being met 
by the Carthaginians, a bloody engagement com- 
menced, which continued with unremitting ar-* 
dour the greatest part of the day. At length tk« 
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Garthogfliians were obliged to Qj with die loss 
of thirty galleys sunk, and sixty-three taken^ to- 
gether with their men. The loss of the Romans 
was com^Mised in the sinking of twenty-foar gal- 
leys* Having surmounted this grand obstacle, 
.the Romans proceeded on their destination 
with the utmost expedition. They approached 
the land ofif Cape Uemea, where they lay at anchor 
till the straggling vessels came up; and from 
thence coasted along till they arrived before 
Clupea^ a , city to the east of Carthage, where 
they made their first descent. 

No words can express the terror and conster- 
nation of the CarthaginianS) upon the appeau*- 
ance of the Romans in Africa. The inhabitants 
of Clupea, according to ZcHiaras, were impressed 
with such an inordinate panick, that they imme- 
.diately ^diaodoned their habitations to the Ro- 
mana» Having left a strong garrison in this 
place for the protection of their fleet) and to 
'fce^p.the adjacent territory in awe^ they ad- 
vjmc4ed towards Carthage, taking several towns in 
.dieir M&y ; they aiso plundered a prodigious 
nunnbec of vills^s, burnt many splendid seats 
of th^.^reat, ana took above 20,000 prisoners* 
In short, after having laid waste the whole 
country, almost to the gates of Carthage, they 
returned to Clupea, heavily laden with the im- 
mense booty they had acquired in this expedi- 
tion. 

Regulus * carried on his conquests .with such 

* Regulus, who filled this exalted station, with 
such credit to himself and benefit to his country, is 
said to have possessed only seven acres of land, from 
the produce of which his family gained a subsist- 
ence. This small patrimony, jduring his absence, was 
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rapidity^ that in order to oppose his progress^ 
Hamilcar was recaHed from Sicily^ and joined 
in command with Bostar and AsdrubaL Ha» 
milcar commanded an army of equal strength 
with that of Regulus ; while his associates were 
intrusted with separate bodies, which were des- 
tined to assist or act apart, as occasion reqmred% 
Meanwhile Regulus, pursuing his omquests, an> 
rived on the banks of the Bagrada, a river which 
falls into the sea at a small distance from Car« 
thage. Here he had to contend with a novel 
enemy, namely, with a serpent of prodigious 
magnitude, which, according to the description 
handed down to us by early historiansi infected 
the waters of the river> contaminated the airi 
and by its very haiitus proved &tal to every 
creature that ventured within its reach* On the 
Romans advancing to draw wato^^tl^ were in* 
stantly attacked by this monster, Wlifch<wisting 
itself around their bodies, squeezed them to 
death, while others were swallowed alive by this 
phenomenon. Its hard and thick ^ales were 
impenetrable either to darts or arrows^ where* 
fore they had recourse to th^ balistse, engines an-* 
ciently used in sieges to throw immense stones 

usurped by an hireling, and anxious to regain the pit- 
tance for the support of his family, he requested to 
have a soccessof appointed, in order that he might return 
to his country for this purpose. But the government ktie^ 
too well how to ai^reciate the value of his abilities, to 
suffer him to resign his Cominand, which was likely to 
prove of suth publick utility, on such a trivial cause ; they, 
therefore, maintained his wife arid fkmily at the publick 
expense, at the same time indemnifying him for the loss 
he had sustained from the robbery of the hireling. Thrice 
happy days, when poverty proved no barrier against the 
promotion of those endowed with real merit ftnd abiUties t 
ROME*-— III. % F 
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i^nst the walls of cities. From these they di»- 
charg;ed volleys of stone% and so i^r succeeded 
)ks to break its back bone. Thus disabled fropn. 
twisting its enormous folds, the Romans ap- 
proached and dispatched it with their darts« But 
the poisonous efiluvia which was emitted from its 
dead carcase corrupted the air as well as the 
waters of the river to such a degree^and spread 
such infection throughout the whole country^ 
that the victors were compelled to make a hasty 
retreat* THe skin of this monsterj measuring in 
length one hundred and twenty feet, is said to 
kave been sent to Rome, where it was preserved 
to the period of the Numantine war. 

After having passed this river, Regulus laid 
siege to Adis> or Adda, a fortress of great im- 
portance, situated at a small distance from Car- 
thage, which HamDcar ^and his colleagues at- 
tempted to relieve ; but they imprudently fixed 
the encampment among hills and rocks, where 
the elephants, in which their chief strength con- 
sisted, were incapable of acting* Regulus pei^ 
ceiving and taking advantage w this error, imr 
mediately attacked ^hem in their camp, killed 
17,000 men, and took 6000, together with 
eighteen elephant^ Upon the fame of this vic^ 
tory, deputations to the conqueror^ with o0ec9 
of surrender, poured in from all q]uarters, so that 
in the course of a few day$ the Romans were 
possessed of eighty towns, among which was 
the city of Utica, The alarm of the Carthagi- 
nians was vastly heightened by these reiterat- 
ed misfortunes ; and they were almost reduced 
tp despair, when Regulus laid siege to Tunis, a 
city about nine miles distant from the capital* 
Terror had so completely benumbed their powers, 
that they beheld the event of this siege fh>m 
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^eir walh without making any attempt to op- 
IX)se it; and to complete their calamities, at 
this very time, the Numidians, their inveteratt 
enemies, entered the tertitories of Carthage, com- 
mitting the most dreadful devastations ; from 
which combined causes a scarcity of provisions 
speedily arose in the city. The publick maga- 
"aanes were soon exhausted ; and the selfish mer- 
chants taking advantage of the general distress^ 
deibanded a most exorbitant price for what they 
had to sell. These concomitant evils, rendered 
a famine at Carthage inevitable, more especially 
as the produce of the earth had been in a great 
measure destroyed by the hostile armies. 

While under the heavy pressure of these comi» 
pficated distresses, Regulus advanced to the very 
gates of Carthage. Here he encamped, dispatch* 
rag deputies with powers to treat for a peace. 
But the terms offered were so insupportably an^ 
rogant, that the Carthagimians, with a laudable 
zeal and indignation, spurned the proposals, de« 
termining to suffer all extremities rather than 
submit to the c6nditions which Regulus had 
dictated. Insolent from the uninterrupted suc- 
cesses which had attended the prowess of his 
arms, he wrote for answer to the senate, " that 
Ihc Carthaginians were on the brink of destruc- 
tion, and he had taken care to seal up their gates 
with fear." Adding, ** they should learn either 
to conquer or submit." 

At this perilous crisis, some mercenaries ar- 
rived from Greece, at the head of whom was 
Xantippus^ the Lacedaemonian, a person of 
great bravery and experience, having been edu^ 
• cated in the warlike school of Sparta, at that 
time the most renowned in the world,' for the 
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many distinguished warriors it had produced. On 
being mformed of the circumstances of the late 
engagement, this general alleged in publick, that 
their defeat ought more justly to be attributed to 
the &lse measures adopted by the Cartbftginians,] 
in choosing ajsituation wRere their chief strength 
had not scope for action, than to the superior 
powers of the enemy* At the same time de* 
Glaring, that by an opposite mode of conduct 
they might retrieve the state of their aSairs, an4 
expel tl^ Romans from their dominions. These 
seasonable exhortations and suggestions at length 
reached the ears of the senate, who,' togedier 
with the imsuccessful generals, begged that 
Xantippus would take the command in' chief 
of their forces. Having after diie deliberatioQ 
ponsented to assume this appointment, he pro- 
ceeded to discipline the troops in aU the evolu* 
tions and movements of the Lacedaemoniaii 
school* As nothing can inspire the soldiei^ 
ifrith a greater de^ee of courage, than cdnfi- 
dknce in the abilities of their general, the Car- 
thaginian troops, who had been dejected by their 
Jate misfortunes, now thought themselves invin- 
cible linderthe conduct of Xantippus; who, on 
his part, unwilling to suffer their present zealous 
^our to cool thrQUgh delay, immediately drew 
them up in order of battle, while under the m* 
fiuence of this favourable impression. The Ro- 
mans were surprised at the sudden alteration 
which appeared in the movements of their ene- 
my : but Regulus, trusting to his previous good 
fortune, instantly advanced within a short dis-< 
tance of the Carthaginian army, who, in op^ 
position to their former fatal arrangements, had 
now pitched upon a vast plain. The space bo- 
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tween the two armies was intersected by a river, 
which Regulus intrepidly crossed, leaving no 
means of escape in case of a defeat^ The en-* 
gagement commenced with incredible fury on 
both sides ; but in the end the Romans were com* 
pl^tely discomfited; their whole army, except- 
ingj 2000, who escaped to Clupea, being either 
killed or taken prisoner * , among the latter ot 
whom was their general Regulus. 

The victorious Carthagmians now entered tlie 
metropolis in triumph, and were received with 
unbounded acclamations. They treated all the 
prisoners with the greatest humanity, except Re- 
^uhis ; but to him they applied tortures which 
no principles of honourable warfare can justify, 
and at the bare recital of which undepraved na- 
ture revolts. Though it must be allowed, thsut 
the pride and arrogance which he had displayed. 
in his prosperity were sufficient to exasperate 
their feelings to the most acute degree, still it 
should have been considered, that he was severely 
humbled by his present situation, which reflec* 
fion should have taught them forbearance. For 
in proportion as they had shown lenity and com- 
passion to a prostrate and a captive foe, they would 
have lightened tjieir own character as a civilized 
and generous people, and infallibly gained the 
praise and admiration of an impartial posterity. In 
any case, his own private misfortunes must have 
been a sufficient expiation for the insolence he 
evinced when intoxicated by uninterrupted suc- 

♦ Notwithstanding the eminent services rendered to a 
country which could have no claim for his exertions, the 
Carthaginians basely assassinated XautippuSj on hii pas*- 
sage to his native country ! 

2F^ 
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ces9» The. desire, however, of revenge for th« 
insults offered by this man, was too predominant 
uvthe minds of the Carth^inians, to suffer for a 
moment the interference of the milder and no* 
bier passions of the soul^ He was thrown inta 
a dungeon, where he had a portion of food allow* 
ed him, barely sufficient to support life ; and a 
)iuge elephant, to which animal he felt an iiffiu-* 
perable antipathy, was constantly placed near 
him, so as to prevent the enjoyment either of 
tranquillity or repose. But what was still mor^ 
barbarous, after his return froni an unsuccessful 
embassy to the Roman senate, they cut off his 
eyelids, and afterwards exposed him to the exces- 
sive heat of the meridian sun for some days ; and 
in order to complete the refinement of their cru- 
elty, they next enclosed him in a bari^l, the sides 
of which were every-where filled with large iroQ 
spikes, where he lay in excruciating agonies, till 
released by the welcome hand of death. 

The Carthaginians, after this signal victory 
over ReguIuS) meditated no less than an invasion 
of Italy itself. The Romans took care, how- 
ever, to garrison sAl their maritime towns, and 
put themselves in a state of preparation for 
this menaced attack* In the mean time, the 
Carthaginians besieged Clupea and Utica; but 
were compelled to relinquish this enterprise, upon 
hearing tliat the Romans were fitting out a fleet 
of 350 sail* To oppose this powerful armament^ 
fheir old vessels were immediately refitted by 
the Carthaginians, and new ones built with in* 
credible expecUtion* The hostile fleets met off 
Cape Hermea, where the Cartliaginians were 
utterly vanquished, with immense loss. The 
Romans now pursued their course to Cli|pea> 



irhem thiey were attacked by t^e Carthaginian 
artny^ under the two Hanno'B, father and son t 
but the bravery and tpilitary skill of Xantippus 
no longer inspired the men with courage; and 
notwithstanding the Lacedsemonian discipline 
he had introduced, and which was still prac- 
tised, they were routed at the very first onset, 
with the loss of 9000 men, among whom fell 
many of their chief officers. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Romia>8 
were obliged to evacuate Africa, from the want 
of provisions ; when the consuls, desirous of sig« 
Balising the eve of their authority by some im« 
portant victory in Sicily, steered for that island, 
contrary to the advice of the pilots, who repre* 
aented the danger that would attend their pas- 
sage, at such an advanced stage of the season* 
Their minds, however, were too much bent upon 
ibis enterprise to listen to the voice of reason ) 
and a violent storm arising^, only 80 out of 370 
vessels escaped shipwreck* By this misfortune, 
Rome sustained a greater blow than it had yet 
felt ; for besides a numerous army and navy, all 
the spoils of Africa, which h^ beenamassecl by 
Regulus and deposited in Clupea till ftow, when 
they were about to be transported" to Rome, 
were swallowed up by the waves. The whole 
^oast from Pachinum to CamaDina was strewed 
with dead bodies and wrecks of ships. In al^ 
the records of history, perhaps, thei'e is not to be 
ibund a disaster that will bear a parallel with 
this, if viewed in all its aspects. ' 

• On the news of this dreadful catastrophe, the^ 
Carthaginians renewed the war in Sicily with 
unabated ardour, hoping in its present defence* 
leas state, to be abte to subjugate the whole. 



island. Fired with this idea, Caithalo, a Car- 
thaginian commander, besieged and took Ag^i- 
gentum, obliging the inhabitants to Qy to Olym* 
pium ; and, to follow up these advantages, As-> 
dnilml was sent from Carthage with a power- 
ful reinforcement o'f troops, and 1 50 elephants* 
At the same time, (hey fitted out a squadron^ 
with which they regained the island of Cosyra ; 
and marched a. strong body of forces into Mau- . 
ritaniaand Numidia, to punish the inhabitants 
for the disposition they had evinced of entering 
into allegiance with the Romans. In Sicily, Ce- 
phalodium and Panormus were still possessed by 
the Romans, but they were obliged by Carthalo 
to raise the siege of Drepanum. 

A Roman fleet of ^60 galleys soon after ap« 
peared off Lilybasum, in Sicily ; but finding that 
place impregnable, they changed their course 
towards the eastern coast of Africa, where they 
made repeated incursions. Then, touching at 
Panormus, in a few days after they set sail for 
Italy ; but when they came near Cape Palinurus 
they were overtaken by a violent storm, in which 
160 of their galleys and a great many of their 
transports were sunk. The Roman senate, de- 
jected by this fresh naval misfortune, issued a 
decree, that for the future no more than 50 
vessels were to bo equipped, and those used 
solely in guarding the coast, of Italy and con- 
veying troops into Sicily. 

In the fourteenth year of the war, the Romans 
gained possession of Himera and Lipara, in Si- 
cily ; but at the same time the Carthaginians,*still 
unbroken, fitted out a very powerful armament 
both of land and sea forces, appointing Asdra- 
bal to the command of the whole. The Romans 
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p^rceivisg the advantages resultiog from a fleet, 
immediately set about preparing one, notwith- 
standing the misfortunes which had attended 
their rormer endeavours, and the decree thejr 
had passed ; and while the vessels were build- 
ing, they appointed two consuls, men of dis* 
ting\}ished bravery and experience, to supersede 
those acting in Sicily. Metellus, however, one 
of the former consuls, was continued with the 
title of proconsul, when finding means to draw 
Asdrubal |nto a disadvantageous battle nt^a^ 
Panormus, he gave him a most tenible over- 
throw. 

Some time after this unfortunate action, th^ 
Carthaginians receiving intelligence that the 
Homans had laid siege to Lilybaeum, immedi* 
ately reinforced the garrison of that place with 
a strong body of chosen troops ; at the same time 
strengthening the fortifications by every possible 
means, so as to render them a1mo4 impregtiar 
ble. In the mean time^ the Roman fleet was 
completely defeated by Adherbal, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral. Eigl^t thousand of their mei^ 
k\\ in this engagement, and 20,000 i/irere sent 
prisoners to Carthage. What is peculiarly re*- 
markable in the circumstances of this signaJ vic- 
tory is, that it was accomplished without the loss 
of a ship, or even a single mmi, on the side 
of the Carthaginians. The remainder of the 
Boman fleet met a still more severe fate. It 
was composed of 1 20 galleys, and 800 transporta> 
laden with all kinds of military stores and pro- 
vi^ons ; all which were lost in a storm with 
their whole cargo, and not a single plank was 
recovered that could again be converted to any 
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uaej In this storm the Romans were again de- 
prived of aJl their navy. • 
About this period, some signs of mutiny ap- 
pearing in the army of the Carthaginians, Ha- 
milcar Barcas, father of the ilhistrious Hanni* 
bal, was sent over into Sicily, having received 
a cftarte blanche from the senate, investing him 
with full powers to act s8s he thought proper ; " 
and by (us excellent conduct ' and resolution, 
lie showed himself the greatest commander of 
his age. Having taken Eryac by surprise, he 
defended it with such vigour and circumspec- 
tion, that had not the Roman citizens fitted out 
a fleet at their own private expense, which gain- 
ed a victory over the Carthaginian admiral, no 
force could probably have compelled him to 
relinquish the possession of this place. But 
being at length obliged to yield, a convention 
was drawn up between the two commandei*s, bj 
the conditions of which the Carthaginians were 
constrained to surrender all their remaining pos- 
sessions in Sicily ; for the space of twenty years 
to pay an annual tribute to Rome, amounting in 
the whole to 2200 ^lents of silver, equal to 
437,2501. sterling; to restore the Roman pri- 
soners without ransom, but to redeem their own 
with money : neither by this agreement wero^ 
they permitted to declare war against Hiero. or 
his allies. This treaty was sent to Rdme to be 
ratified by the senate; but they taking advan- 
tage of the unfortunate situation of the Cartha- 
ginian affairs, added two more conditions : 
namely, that 1000 talents should be paid imrne- 
diately,. and the 2200 within the space of ten . 
years; insisting also that the Carthaginians 
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should eyacuate all the small islands adjacent to 
Italy and Stcilyv and never more appear near 
them with ships of war, or attempt to raise mer- 
cenanes in that quarter. Dire necessity oblig* 
ed Hamilcar to comply with those additional 
terms ; but he returned to Carttu^ with an in- 
Yeterate hatred for the Romans, which he did 
not even suffer to die with him, binding his 
son, the illustrious Hannibal, by the most solemn 
09^9 never to be in firi^dship with the Romans^ 
a vow which he frithfuliy peiformed* 
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CHAP. 11. 



From the Terminetton of the fint Punick ivat m 
the Deitruction of Carthage* 

NO sooner was this destructive war at an ^idy 
than the Carthi^inians were embroiled in 
another, accompanied by every excess of the 
most abandoned cruelty. This war arose from 
the impoverished state in which Hamilcar found 
the republick ; for so far from being able to pay 
the largesses and rewards which he had pro- 
mised the mercenaries, it could not even dis* 
charge their arrears. He had intrusted Gisco, 
an oflBcer of great penetration, with the care of 
traDsportin^l these mercenaries, and who, with 
fab usual good management, shipped them off in 
small parties separately, that those who came first 
might be paid off before the arrival of the rest; 
but jthe Caithaginians at home did not evince 
the same prudence. The finances of the state 
being much impaired by the expenses of the late 
war, aiMi the immense tribute demanded by the 
Romans, they judged it impolitick to reduce the 
publick to such a degree of impoverishment, as 
the payment of these troops would necessarily 
occasion. They therefore waited till all the mer* 
cenaries were assembled together, in the hopes 
of obtaining some remission of the arrears ; but 
the frequent disturbances committed by these 
barbarians, arising from dissatis&ction, soon 
convinced them of their error. At length, with 
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V>me difficulty, they prevailed upon the officers 
to canton their troops in the vicinity of Sicca^ 
giving them a sum of money for their present 
subsistence, and promising to comply with their 
demands on the arrival of the remainder of the 
army from Sicily. While in this place, im- 
mersed in idleness and dissipation, to which they 
had been wholly unaccustomed, a total neglect 
of discipline prevailed; and, in consequencTe) 
a petulant and licentious spirit raged with die- 
^trous vehemence throughout the whole camp* 
Gradually becoming more insolent, they were 
resolved not to acquiesce in their bare pay, but 
to insist upon the rewards promised by Hamil- 
car, threatening to obtain their demands by 
force of armS| in case of a refusal. On being 
informed of these mutinous expressions of the 
soldiery, the senate immediately dispatched 
Hanno, one of the suffetes, to wai^ off the im- 
pending storm, which menaced the very destruc- 
tion of the state. Thinking to appease these mer* 
cenaries by expatiating on the poverty of the 
republick, and the heavy taxes, Wfth which the 
Carthaginians were oppre%|ed, he requested 
them to be satisfied with receiving a certain por- 
tion of their' arrears, and to relinquish ihe claim 
to the rest, in order that it might be applied to 
alleviate the pressing exigencies of the state. 
But it is not to be wondered at, that those who 
combated in its cau^e merely for the sake of a 
pecuniary reward, should be unwilling to sacri- 
. See the only incentive for their assistance, and 
more especially for the good of a country, to 
which they owed no natural attachment. Thiid 
finding their reasonable expectations deceived, 
W) far as not even to receive their stipulated pay> 
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much less any gratuitous reward, they immedi- 
ately had recourse, to arms for the enforcement 
of their claims ; and. asseinbling in a body of 
30,000 men, they encamped before the city of 
Tunes. 

The Carthaginians, alarmed at the hostile dis- 
position of so formidable a body of men, made 
large concessions to bring them back to subor- 
dination, which, instead of having the desired ef- 
fect, served only to heighten their insolence ; and 
perceiving their force, they grew averse from 
any terms of accommodation^ On this, the 
Carthaginians^ making a virtue of necessity, 
agreed to refer the business to some genei^ 
who had witnessed their bravery in Sicily. 
Gisco was therefore appointed to mediate this 
affair ; and accordingly he soon arrived at Tunes 
with money to pay off the rebellious troops. 
Having conferred with the officers of the va- 
rious nations which had been employed, all dif- 
ferences were in a happy train of being adjusted^ 
whe9 SpendiuB, a man of notorious character in 
his own country, and Mathos, another of the 
chief mutineers, fearful lest they should be pu- 
nished according t<i|||their demerits, spread the 
baneful seeds of discontent through the whole 
camp, under pretence that it would be danger*- 
ous to conclude any treaty with their former 
masters. In consequence of this sinister insinua- 
tion, tfie negpciation was immediately suspend- 
ed; and nothing but the most horrid impreca- 
' tions against Gisco ^and the Carthaginians were 
now to be heard. Whoever offered to make 
any remonstrance, or seemed inclined to listen 
to any temperate counsels, was stoned to death " 
by the tumultuous multitude. They even car- 
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wed their frantick rage so far, as to stab many^ 
-who had attempted tp open their lips, even be- 
fore thejr had time to declare whether they were 
in the interest of Spendiqs or of the Cartha- 
ginians. 

In this trying situation, Cisco's conduct 'waft 
marked with amazing firmness and intrepidity. 
He employed every means to calm the perturb- 
ed minds of the soldiers ; but the torrent of se- 
dition was so strong as to overwhelm every 
thing within its reach j and the voice of reason 
was drowned by the deafening roar of ungovern- 
able fury. The military chest was seized by 
the mutineers, and the money distributed as 
part of their arrears. They next proceeded to 
load Cisco and all his followers w'ltix irons, 
treating them with every indignity that brutal 
rage could devise. All the cities of Africa to 
whom they had sent invitations to assist in as- 
•serting their freedom, soon joined in the rebel- 
lion y except Utica and Hippo Diarrhytus, which 
still maintained their allegiance to the Cartha- 
ginians. 

The rebel forces were divided into two parts, 
one of which marched towards ^ach of these 
cities, in order to intimidate them into a com- . 
pliancc with their demands; while the Cartha- 
ginians suffered all the calamities incident to in- 
testine commotions. After having been ex- 
hausted by a tedious and destructive war, they 
were in hopes of enjoying the balmy effects of 
peace and repose; but, on the contmry, they 
^ere now harassed by an internal foe, more 
dreadful even than their foreign enemy ; and, to 
complete theii^ misfortunes, they had no hopes 
of receiving assistance from any of their former 
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allies. The Africans kept them In constaiit 
alanjiy advancing to the very vjralls of Carthage, 
and treating every citizen who fell into their 
hands with the most exquisite cruelty. 

Hanno was dispatched to the relief of XJtica 
with a stropg body of forces. He succeeded so 
far as to repulse the enemy with great loss ; buft 
after this victory, neglecting the discipline of his 
troops, in his turn, he was totally routed by the 
mercenaries, and obliged to take refuge in the 
town* This, however, was not the only instance 
of the misconduct or incapacity of Hanno ; foF 
notwithstanding he maintained an advantageous 
station near a town called Gorza, at which 
place he had twice defeated the enemy, he neg* 
lected to improve his successes, though he cer-^ 
tainly had it in his power ; and on the other 
hand suffered the hostile army to possess thera-t 
Belves of the isthmus, which joined the peninsula 
on which Carthage stood, to the continent. 

These repeated proofs of mismanagement at[ 
last induced, the Carthaginians to transfer the 
command of their forces to Hamilcar Barcas,^ 
who by consummate skill and courage set about 
retrieving the affairs of his country. After he 
had taken a favourable position, by making a 
feint of retreat, Hamilcar drew the enemy into 
a disadvantageous battle, in which he gave them 
a complete overthrow, with the loss of 6000 
killed and 2000 taken prisoners. Nor did he 
allow them tirne to recover from the shock; 
but immediately pursued them with the greatest 
courage and perseverance; in consequence of 
which many towns made a voluntary capitula- 
tion to the Carthaginiansj while others were r^-* 
duced by force* 
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Undaunted amidst all these disasters, MaShos, 
who had assumed the principal command, still 
pushed on the siege of Hippo with the greatest 
vigour, appointing Spendius and Autaritus, at 
the head of a strong body of Gauls, to observe 
the motions ©f Hamilcar. At length these two 
commanders having received a reinforcement of 
Africans and Numidians, and being possessed of 
all. the heights surroundings the plain on which 
Hamilcar was encamped, determined to snatch 
this favourable opportunity of attacking him ; 
and had they followed up their design, Hamil- 
car must inevitably have been cut off; but, on 
the contrary, Naravassus, a young Numidian 
nobleman, deserting the enemy at this imix)rt- 
ant crisis with 2000 men, the Carthaginian 
found himself enabled to offer battle. The con- 
flict was obstinate and bloody ; but in the end the 
mercenaries were overthrown with an immense 
loss. Those among the prisoners who were wil- 
ling to enlist into the Carthaginian army were 
gladly received by Hamilcar, while the others 
were allowed the full hberty to retire where they 
pleased ; upon condition, however, that they 
should niever more take up arms against the Car- 
thaginians, under pain of suffering condign pu- 
nishment, should they again fall into his hands. 

This policy as well as lenity in Hamilcar, 
made Mathos and his associates tremble, lest a 
general defection should take place among the 
troops. To obviate this, he. stimulated them to 
.perpetrate some action so execrable, that there 
might remain no hopes of pardon or reconcilia- 
tibn : and in order to effect this breach, Gisco 
a^nd all the Carthaginian prisoners were put to 
death j and on Hamilcar*s petitioning for the 
3 G2 
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dead bodies of his departed friends, the messen- 
ger was dismissed with the assurance, that should 
any one repeat this request he should meet with 
Gisco's fate ; and not satisHed with this, they 
treated with the same barbarity all the Cartha- 
ginians who afterwards happened to fall into 
their hands. As a retaliation for this enormity, 
Hamilcar delivered all the prisoners which were 
taken by him to be devoured by wild beasts;. 
under the conviction, that compassion only ren- 
dered his enemies more cruel and presumptuous^ 
The war was in general carried on to the ad- 
vantage of the Carthaginians ; nevertheless, the 
malcontents still had it in their power to muster 
50,000 men. Closely watching the motions of 
Hamilcar, they prudently avoided approaching 
too near, while on champaign ground; but at 
' length Hamilcar, by a superiority of skill and.con- 
duct, surrounded them in a situati<Mi from which 
it was impossible to extricate themselves. Here 
he kept them strictly besieged ; and the merce* 
naries, unwilling to risk a battle, began to for- 
tify their camp, encompassing it with deep in- 
treilchments. Labouring under the direful effect* 
of famine, .which soon raged among tbem with 
all its concomitant horrors, and rendered despe- 
rate by the consciousness of their guilt, they had 
not even the hopes of obtaining mercy to support 
them. At length, driven to the dire extremity of 
subsisting on the bodies of their companions, and 
harassed by all the numerous train of evils attend- 
ant on famine and blockade, the troops insisted 
that Spendius, Autantus,and Zarxas, their leaders, 
should in person make proposals of submission 
to Hamilcar, Having allowed them to treat, it 
was £nally stipulated that every man should be 
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completely disarfned^ and that ten of their ring* 
leaders should be left to the mercy of the Cartha* 
ginians. This treaty, however, was no sooner 
concluded, than Harailcar seized upon the nego* 
ciators themselves ; which circumstance no soon-» 
er reached the ears of the revolters, than they had 
recourse to arms, conceiving their agreement to 
have been violated* Hamilcar, on perceiving 
this eruption, drew up his troops, and immedi 
ately surrounding them, cut in pieces upwards of 
40,000 of these unfortunate wretches. 

After llie destruction of this army, Hamilcar 
invested Tunes, whither Mathos with his re- 
n&aining forces had retired. Hannibal, another 
Carthaginian general, having been joined in 
command with Hamilcar, they were no sooner 
encamped than Spendius, with the rest of the 
prisoners, were crucified within the view of the. 
besieged. Meanwhile Mathos, perceiving that 
Hannibal kept a weak guard, sallied forth and 
killed many of his men, and took Hannibal 
himself with some others prisoners* As if zeak>ua 
to vie with each other which should lay claim to 
the palm of cruelty, Mathos immediately tbok 
down Spendius and his fellow-sufferers fr6m the 
cross, and substituted Hannibal, accbmpanied 
with thirty Carthaginian persons of distinction, in 
their room- 
Still the Carthaginians left no means untried 
that might conduce to the welfare of the state. 
' They therefore immediately dispatched thirty 
senators to consult with Hamilcar about measures 
to effect the termination of this intestine war^ 
Judiciously sacrificing private animosity to the 
publick welfare, Hanno and Hamilcar agreed to 
act in unison to attain this important end. Pres- 
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sing all who were capable of bearing arms into 
their service, they now defeated the enemy in 
every rencounter. At length they gave Mathos 
a decisive blow near Leptis, and the hostile troops 
fled in every direction, but were chiefly overtaken 
by the revengeful sword of the jCarthaginian ar- 

• my. Mathos, with a few others,' however, hay- 
ing escaped to a neigHbouring town, was takeix 
alive and being escorted to Carthage, sufiered all 
that ingenious cruelty could inflict, though not. 
more than his enormities had desei*ved. 

While the. Carthaginians had thus been con-? 

, testing the independence of their own countiy, 
the Romans, under the veil of" securing Sardinia 
from the revolted mercenaries, who had even 
^netrated as far as that island, having intro- 
duced their own garrisons, kept possession ot 
the towns till they could obtain the Reimburse- 
ment of their expenses, though they had pretended 
they were acting as friends. Hamilcar, sensible 
of the inferiority of the power of his own coun- 
try to that of Rome, formed a scheme to raise it 
to a level with its haughty rival ; by extending 
his conquests in Spain, which would employ 
and exercise a vast number of soldiers, and ,ren- 
der them fit to contend with -the Roman ve- 
terans. Having made the liecessary prepara- 
tions for this grand enterprise, Hamilcar, after 
extending the Carthaginian dominions ;n Africa, 
entered Spam, where he remained in command 
for nine years. During this period he amassed im- 
mense treahures, which he distributed, partly 
among his soldiers, and partly among the great 
men of Carthage ; and by these means he ef-^ 
fectually secured the interest o^ those two pow-^ 
erful bodies. After having subdued large tracks 
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of tenitory, he was at length killed in battle, 
and succeeded by his son-in-law Asdnibal. This 
general answered the high expectations his coun- 
trymen entertained of his abilities; he -car- 
ried on his conquests in Spain with still greater 
rapidity than his predecessor, and built the city 
of new Carthage, now called Carthagena. 

The acquisitions which Asdrubal had made 
in Spain, during a seven-years* command, were 
such as to excite the jealousy of the Romans ; 
but he was at length assassinated by a Gau^ 
whose master had been put to death at his in- 
stigation. Three years previously to the death of 
Asdrubal, he had requested that Hannibal, thea 
only twenty-two years of age, might be sent to, 
him. This request, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of Hanno, being granted | Hannibal was. 
lio sooner arrived in the camp, than he conciliat- 
ed the sincere affection of the army, both from 
the similitude he bore to Hamilcar, and his own 
natural talents and abilities. On the death of 
Asdrubal, of course, he was declared general 
by the army with every demonstration of JQy ; 
and immediately exerted his superior powe'ys, 
by subduing many of the most considerable na- 
tions in Spain. 

No obstacle whatever impeded the progress 
of the Carthaginian arms, except that the city 
of Saguntum, which was situated in the centre 
of their conquests, gtjll remained in the posses 
sion of the Romans. Hannibal, however, hav* 
ing found means to embroil some of the neigh*. 
bouring cantons with the Saguntines, by these 
means furnished himself with . a pretext for at^ 
tacking their city. Two ambassadors arriving 
from th<^ Roqian senate to remonstrate against 
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this pecomniencement of hostilities} he answered 
that the Saguntines had drawn these calamities 
on themselves, by entering into a quarrel with 
the allies of Carthage. Not satisfied with this 
reply, the' ambassadors proceeded to Garth ag^e^ 
where they declared that if Hannibal was not 
delivered up to the punishment of the Romans, 
hostilities should immediately be renewed against 
them. Such was the origin of the second Pu- 
nick war. 

After a siege of eight months, the city of Sa- 
guntum was taken, and the inhabitants experi- 
enced all the severities which the conquerors 
could inflict. This object b^eing gained, Han- 
nibal put his African troops into winter quar-- 
ters at new Carthage, in the mean time permit- 
ting the Spanish auxiliaries to retire to their res>- 
pective homes. 

Having taken the necessary precautions for 
the security of Africa and Spain, Hannibal now 
passed over the Ibcrus, and subdued every na- 
tion lytng between that river and the Pyrenees, 
appointing Hanno gove;-nor of all the newly con- 
quered districts. From*'thence he proceeded on 
his m^rch for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and after 
surmounting many difficulties, ascended the Alps, 
being conducted by Mag^lus, prince of the Boii ; 
after a fatiguing march of nine days, he halted 
a short time on the summit of these stupendous 
mountains, in order to recruit the wearied spirits • 
of the troops. The snow, which had fallen in 
great quantities, and the piercing cold, which 
they had been unaccustomed to feel, alarmed 
the Spaniards and Africans; but, in order to 
cheer away the glck>in that hovered round their • 
hearts; he led them to the highest rock on the side 
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of Italy, where he pointed out" the fruitful plains 
of Insubria ; assuring them, 1 hat the Gauls, who 
inhabited that country, were, ready lo join them : 

^ at the same time declaring, that by climbing the 
Alps, they had scaled the walls of that rich me- 
tropolis, Rome. Having thus in^ired his troops 
with resolution to suffer and to die, they began to 
descend through deep snows, mountains of ice, 
and terrifick precipices, more formidable than the 
opposition of the enemies, they had to combat in 
their ascent. At length after vanquishing ob- 
stacles almost insuperable to any but such a man 
as Hannibal, they arrived on the plains of Insu- 
bria, and now assumed the boldness and intrepi- 
dity of victors. 

On mustering his forces Hannibal found they 
bad suHered a dreadful diminution since their 
setting out from New Carthage^ He refresh- 
ed the survivors, however, i-endered languid and 
inanimate by the inexpressible hardships they 
had encountered, with an assiduity and suc- 
cess which could not be surpassed ; and uniting 
them with. the Insubrians, they laid siege to Tau* 
rinum, the inhabitants of which city had waged 
war against the Carthagyiian ally. It resisted 
the combined armies but three days, when tak* . 
ing possession, they put all those to the sword 
who opposed their progress. This struck the 
neighbouring barbarians with such terror, that 

• they spontaneously submitted to the conqueror, 
. supplying his army with' provisions, and doing 
ever;y thing in their power to facilitate his furthcir 
progress. 

The Roman general Scipio, surprised to find 
his antagonist had crossed the Alps, and already 
entered into Italy^ having gone in quest of him 
on the banks of the Rhone, immediately returned 
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ynth the greatest expedition. An engagem^nl 
ensuing; near the river Ticinus, the Romans sus- 
tained a heavy defeat, and were compelled td 
repass that river, In the mean time, Hannibal 
continued his progress, till arriving on the banks 
of the Po, he halted for two days, to refresh his 
xnen, and to construct abridge of boats. Hav- 
ing effected his passage, he dispatched his bro- 
ther Mago in pursuit of the enemy, who, hay- 
ing rallied their scattered forces, 4iad fixed their 
encampment al Placentia. Afterwards he con- 
cluded a treaty with several Gallick cantons, and 
advancing a day's march beyond the Po, w^s 
rejoined by Mago, with the other division of his 
army. The Carthaginians again offered battle 
to the Roman consul; but, intimidated by the 
desertion of a body of Gauls, and by the ardour 
of the en«fny, he retreated to an eminence on 
the opposite side of the river Trebia. Hannibal, 
apprised of the consul's departui*e, sent out the 
Numidian horse to harass him on his march ; 
and himself followed with the main army, in 
order to assist in case of necessity. They soon 
brought the Romans to an engagement, and de- 
feated them with great loss ; pursuing the fugi- 
tives, who amounted to about ten thousand, as far 
as the Trebia. After this action, Hannibal made 
frequent incursions into the Roman territories^ 
endeavouring by every means to win the affec- 
tion of the Gauls, as well as of the allies of 
Rome, by dismissing all the prisoners without 
ransom, and engaging to defend them in case 
of molestation from his enemies. 

After carrying on this desultory warfare for 
some time, he crossed the Apennines, and pene- 
trated into Etruria 5 when hearing that the new 
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consul, Flaminius, lay encamped under the walls 
of Arretium, he had no doubt of being able to 
inflame the impetuous spirit of his adversaiy to 
a battle. To effect this, he took the road leading 
to Rome ; and leaving the hostile forces behind 
him, desolated all the country through which he 
passed with fire and sword. Flaminius, indignant 
at beholding the ravages committed by the Caiv 
thag^inians) approached them with great temerity ( 
and being drawn into an ambuscade, near the iBkc 
Thrasymenus, lost his life on the field of battle, 
together witli 16,000 men. Great numbers were 
tikewise taken prisoners, as was a body of 6000 
men, who had taken refiige in a town of Etruria* 
Hannibal lost but 1 500 men in this conflict, who 
were chiefly Gauls ; .though many on both sides 
afterwards died of their wounds* Soon after he 
dispatched Maherfoal, with considerable forces of 
c:a^ry and infantry, to attack a body of horse 
which had been detached from Ariminum by 
the consul ServiUius, to reinforce his colleague 
in Etruria. The detachment, after a short dis* 
- pute, was reduced, with considerable slaughter^ 
to the necessity of submitting to the victorious 
Cartha^nians. This disaster, happening within 
so few days after the defeat at Thrasymenus, 
was severely felt by the Romans, notwithstand- 
ing their natural ms^animity. 

A scorbutick disoncler at this time prevailing 
throughout the Carths^nian army, occasioned 
foy their being obliged to pitch their camps in un« 
wholesome morasses, Hannibal reposed for a 
considerable time in the beautiftil and fertile 
country of Adria. Having taken possessi^m of 
that part of the territory bordering on the sea, he 
dispatched a messenger to Carthage with the 

aH 
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news of hla victorious progress, which was re- 
ceived by his countrymen with the most joyful 
acclamations ; and they immediately resolved to 
reinforce their armies in Italy and Spain with a 
proper number of troops. 

The Romans, in the utmost constematioDy 
appointed a dictator, as was customary in times 
of danger. Fabius Maximus, sumamed V^er* 
rucosus, was chosen to this office ; a man equally- 
remarkable for his deliberation and circumspec* 
tion, asFlaminius was for ardour and impetuosity. 
He followed Hannibal at a distance into Apulia* 
keeping him in continual alarm; but could 
not be prevailed on to come to an engagement^ 
notwithstanding the disapprobation expressed' 
by his own army at the supine indifference he 
showed in repressing the ravages committed by 
the enemy in Campania, one of the finest coun* 
tries in Italy, These complaints at length rose 
to such a height, that the dictator, fearing to ir- 
ritate his army, feigned a desire to meet his op- 
ponent in the field. He therefore pursued Han- 
nibal with greater alacrity than usual, stilly 
however, under various pretences, taking care, 
to avoid an engagement, even with more assi- 
duity than the enemy courted it. At length 
Hannibal, having exhausted ^very means to pro* 
voke the dictator to a battle, determined to quit 
Campania, which he fdund abounding more 
with fruit and wine than corn ; and to return to 
Samnium through the difficult pass called £ri- 
banus. Fabius perceiving his in^ntion, from 
the direction in which he marclied, arrived there 
before him ; and encamping on Mount Callicula, 
prepared to oppose his passage. This shceme . 
was, however, rendered abortive by a strata* 
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^m, which Fabias could neither foresee nor 

g^uard s^inst. Arrived at the foot of th« 

mount Callicula, Hannibal directed that 3000 

t>f the strongest and more active oxen should 

have '&ggots tied to their horns ; and under the 

veil of night, when all was still and quiet, that 

the faggots should be set on fire, while the 

herdsmen, driving them qmetly along, arrived 

'Within sight of the Roman camp. Fabius de* 

pended on the troops whom he had placed in 

simbuscade to prevent the passage of Hannibal ; 

but these seeing the lights approach them on all 

sides, and supposing themselves surrounded bf 

the enemy, fell back upon their own camp, in 

•trepidation, and suffered their adversaries to 

pass unmolested. Fabius, though rallied by his 

soldiers at being thus over-reached by the Car- 

-thaginians, still pursued his originsd plan^ of 

procrastination ; and contented himself with 

closely watching the motions of the enemy* 

Hannibal, amidst all his ravages, having stu- 
diously spared the lands of the dictator, it was 
suspected that an improper correspondence ex- 
isted between the two commanders ; on which ac- 
count Fabius was recalled to Rome, to explain 
the motives of his conduct. During his absence 
Minucius, the general of the horse, gained some 
advantages, which considerably strengthened 
the allegations against the dictator ; but having 
satisfied the senate, he was restored to his rank, 
though Minucius was put on an equal footing 
with him, in the command of the army. Thus 
bf^ing divided into two parts, the latter led his 
division into an engagement, which must in- 
evitably have ended in their total loss, had not 
Fabius hastened to his assistance. Minucius, 
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ashamed of hia rashness, and conscious of his 
own want of skill, immediatety resigned the en- 
tire command to the superior talents of Fabius. 

The Roman army was now augmented to the 
number of 87,000 men ; and Hannibal, being re- 
duced to the greatest distix:ss for the want of 
provisicMis, left Samnium, and directed his 
tx>urse into Apulia, leaving fires burning and 
tents remaining in his camp, from which the 
Romans were led to believe, for some time, that 
his retreat was only feigned. But the truth 
being at length developed) the Carthaginiaa 
army was overtaken at Canns, an obscifre viU 
lage in Apulia. A battle ensued ^s memorably 
as any which the eventful pages of history un- 
tiM to our view. The contest terminated in 
the complete defeat of the Roman army, though 
ahnost double in number to that of the Cartha^ 
ginians* At least 45,OQO fell in this fatal con- 
flict, and 10,000 were taken prisoners. In Han» 
nibal's camp, the night passed away in feasting 
and rejoicings, and the succeeding day the tWo 
Roman camps, jointly contsuning the smaU 
number of 4000 meui were invested by. the vio- 
torious generfd. 

That portion of Italy called the Old Province, 
Magna Grecia, Tarentum, and part of the ter- 
ritory of Capua, immediately surrendered to 
Hannibal. The neighbouring provinces like- 
wise evinced a disposition to throw ofiP the 
Roman yoke, but waited to see whether the Car- 
thaginians could maintain power to protect 
them* Admiring the humanity which Hanni^ 
bed had all along shown to the Italian prisoners, 
and the signal victories he had gained, many 
cities and provinces were induced to court bik 
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protection. Even the Campanians themselves, 
a nation more favoured by the Romans than 
any in Italy, except the Latins, were strongly 
inclined to abandon their natural friends. The 
Carthaginians receiving intelligenceof this, bent 
their march towards Capua, which, from the 
popular faction reigning there, was easily added 
to their acquisitions. Soon after the submission 
of this place, many cities of the Brutii likewise 
opened their gates to Hannibal. Mago was 
then dispatched to Carthage with the news of 
the decisive victory at Canns, and the conse* 
-quent successes resulting from it. 

What Hannibal had already achieved, under 
ifto many disadvantages, must undoubtedly en- 
title him to rank higher in regard to courage and 
abilities, than any other hero, ancient or modem. 
To conquer, with inferior numbers, men endowed 
with the most intrepid and warlike disposition in 
the whofe world, was not to be effected by mere 
common-place talents. He had not to contend 
with barbarians, nor uncivilized nations ; neither, 
as was the case with Alexander the Great, 
had he to combat with a country sunk into sloth 
and effeminacy ; but with men of superior 
strength, and equally skilled in military affairs 
with himself. He attacked that powerful nation 
with an army of 26,000 men, debarred of any re- 
source, either for money, recmits, or provisions, 
except what he could procure in an enemy's 
country, by his own unparalleled abilities. Nop 
was ther^ any deficiency in the talents of the 
Roman generals, as will appear from their hav- 
ing conquered the most martial nations, when 
under the command of any but a Hannibal. 

Yet, from the period of the battle of Cannae, 
2H2 
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the successes of this iUustrious warrior began t» 
decline. The Roinan historians, wishing to de^ 
tract froin the high character of Hannibal, and 
unwilling that such a noble example of courage^ 
akin, and magnanimity, should be faithiully re- 
corded, lest it should derogate from the fame 
of their own heroes, have debased him, by de- 
claring that he enenrated himself and his sol- 
diers to such a degree by debaucheries, whilst 
remaining in winter quarters at Capua, that he 
was no longer able to cope with the Romans* 
But this assertion is afterwards confuted even 
by their own pens, when they confess that 
after the battle of Cannse he gave their armies 
freiquent and terrible defeats, taking many of 
their towns in the very presence of their de- 
Tenders* 

But the insufficient resources, supplied by the 
republick of Carthage, for reinforcing his army, 
appear to have been the real causes tliat ought 
to be assigned fbr the sad reverse of fortune 
which Hannibal was now doomed to experience* 
On the first news, indeed, of his success reach- 
ing Carthage, a body of 4000 Numidian cavalry, 
and 40 elephants, together with 1000 talents of 
silver, were granted by the senate. A large de« 
tachment of Spanish troops was also appointed 
to follow, and Mago was commissioned to hasten 
their equipment. Had this supply been sent 
with proper expedition, it is most probable that 
the Romans would have had little reason to re* 
fleet upon Hannibal's conduct at Capua, as the 
next campaign must undoubtedly have termi* 
nated in the submission of that haughty republick 
to the superior force of his arms. But, not- 
withstanding the influence of the Barcinian fac- 
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lion of Garths^, Hanno and his adherents, sa- 
crificing the publick good to the pernicious jea- 
lousy of their infatuated party, found means by 
their artifice not only to retard the march of the 
intended reinforcements, but even to diminish 
their numbers. Thus deserted by his native 
country, Hannibal now found himself reduced to 
the necessity of acting in the defensive instead of 
pursuing his career as a conqueror; his army 
amounting to no more than 26,000 foot and 9000 
horse ; yet even when labouring under such dis- 
couraging circumstances, which prevented him 
from extending his conquests, the most strenuous 
efforts of the Roman power proved unable to 
drive his small army out of Italy, for more than 
fourteen years. 

Every possible means was now put in practice 
by the Romans that could tend to strengthen their 
army* They supplied their new enlisted troops 
with arms, which had formerly been taken from 
different enemies, and had for some time been hung 
up as trophies in the publick temples and porticoes. 
The treasury was also recruited by the volun- 
tary contributions of patriotick citizens, who 
Stripped themselves of all the gold in their pos- 
session, in order to apply it to the publick use ; 
and by these means the finances were put in good 
condition, and their army rendered proportiona- 
bly strong. 

But, notwithstanding these noble efforts, the 
Romans must inevitably have experienced a re- 
petition of the same ill success, had not the de- 
ficient supplies of men and money, allowed by 
the Carthaginian senate to Hannibal, frustrated 
his aims. Feeling sensibly the want of mone^, he 
gave the Roman prisoners permission to redeem 
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themselves; and ten of their body were imme- 
diately dispatched to Rome for the purpose of ne* 
gociating their liberty, pledging their most solemn 
oaths as a security for their return* At the same 
time they were commissioned to carry proposals 
for peace ; but on the arrival of these unfortunate 
captives at Rome, the dictator sent a lictor^ 
commanding them immediately to depart the 
Roman territory, as it was determined not to 
redeem the prisoners. On this Hannibal imme- 
diately sent the greater part of them to Carthage) 
and of the rest he made gladiators, compelling 
them to fight with each other for the savs^e en« 
tertainment of his troops* 

Meanwhile, Cneius and Publius Scipio had 
carried on the war with great success in Spain 
against the Carthaginians; and Asdrubal, who 
had been ordered to proceed to the assistance 
of Hannibal, in his passage was defeated by 
them. The dictator and senate of Rome, en- 
couraged by this agreeable news, formed the 
most vigorous preparations for a decisive cam- 
paign, whilst Hannibal remained in a state of 
inactivity at Capua. This inertion, however, 
appears to have arisen from the continual ex- 
pectation of receiving reinforcenients from Car- 
thage; but in this hope he was disappointed; 
which neglect proved the ruin of the Carthagi- 
nian affdrs in Italy. 

The Roman forces, notwithstanding all their 
losses, still remained much superior to those of 
Hannibal ; 35,000 men marching out of the 
city under the command of the dictator, while 
1 5,000 were held in reserve by Marccllus. Pur- 
suing the plan of his predecessor Fabius Maxi- 
mus> the dictator came to no engagement for the 
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space of a fear after the battle of Cannae. Hanni<- 
t>al9 however, made an attempt upon Nola, expect- 
In^ it would be delivered up to him ; but the Ro- 
TKX&n dictator entering that city, and sallying un* 
expectedly from three gates upon the Carthagi- 
nians, obHged them to retire in great confusion^ 
with the loss of 5000 men. This being the first 
advantage gained, where Hannibal commands 
ed in person, the Romans were not a little 
animated by their success ; but their spirits were 
again dejected, by the news of the consul Post- 
liumius Albinus being cut off with his whole army 
by the Boii. Still they resolved to concentrate 
their whole forces against their most formidable 
enemy, Hannibal, who nevertheless continued to 
reduce many cities ; but the Campanians, who 
had espoused the Carthaginian interest, having 
raised an ajrmy of 14,000 men in favour of Han- 
nibal, were defeated by the consul SemproniuS) 
Ithe leader and 2000 of .his men falling in the 
battle. At this time it having been discovered, 
that the Carthaginian general had concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Philip, king of Macedott^ 
a Roman army was transported into Greece, t© 
prevent any annoyance from that quarter. Not 
long after this, Hannibal sustained a terrible de- 
feat in a pitched battle with Marcellus, who hav- 
ing armed his men with long pikes, pierced 
through the Carthaginian forces, while they 
were unable to make the least resistance, from 
the inferior length of their javelins. They were 
therefore, obliged to fly, and being closely purw 
sued by Marcellus, before they could take refuge 
in their camp, 5000 men were killed, and 600 
taken prisoners. This calamity was consider* 
ably augmented by tl>e desertion of 1200 of 
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the best horse^ who had participated in all the 
glory and fatigue which attended the passagne 
over the Alps* Depressed by these reverses 
of fortune, Hannibal retired into Apulia^ 
from Campania, where he had sojourned so 
long. 

The Roman forces were now daily increasing^ 
their strength, while those of the Carthaginians 
were as rapidly declining* Fabius Maximus imme- 
diately advanced into Campania, whither Hanni-i- 
bal returned in the hopes of saving Capua. In 
the mean time he ordered Hanno, at the head of 
17,000 foot and 1700 horse, to seize Beneven- 
tum ; but he was repulsed ^th immense loss^ 
only 2000 men sundving this fatal encounter ; 
while Hannibal advanced to Nola, where he 
was again defeated by Marcellus* After this> 
he began. to lose ground with as much rapidity 
as he had formerly gained it : Casiiinum, Accua 
in Apulia, Arpi, and Atemum, were retaken by 
the Romans* But the inhabitants of Tarentum 
voluntarily delivering their city to Hannibal, he 
was so intent upon reducing the garrison, which 
fttiU maintained the citadel of that place, that he 
was deaf to the entreaties of the citizens of Ca- 
pua, who were threatened with a siege by the 
Roman army* Hanno in the mean time was 
again utterly vanquished by Fulvius, beinjg forc- 
ed to fly with a small body of horse into Bru- 
tium. The consuls then advanced with the in- 
tention of laying a formal siege to Capua ; but 
while on their march, Sempronius Gracchus, a 
man of great bravery a^id skill, was assassinated 
by a Lucanian ; and in the death of this general 
the republick sustained an almost irreparable loss* 
Capua, however, was now assailed on all sid^s i 
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and the besieged a second time supplicated 
Hannibal, who at length came to their assist- 
ance. He contrived to make known the period 
of. his intended attack on the Romans, to the 
besieged ; desiring them to second his endeavours 
by making a vigorous sally at the same time. 
Xhe Roman generals, on the first news of the 
^lemy's approach, divided their troops : Appius 
with one portion making head against the gar« 
rison, while Fulvius defended the entrenchments. 
The garrison was with little difficulty repulsed, 
and had not Appius been wounded, as he was 
entering the gate, he would have pursued them 
even into their city ; but Fulvius found it no 
such easy task to withstand Hannibal, whose 
tioops evinced inci^ible ardour and intrepidity. 
A body of Spaniards and Numidians passed the 
ditch and in spite of all opposition, climbing 
the ramparts, penetrated into the heart of the 
Roman camp ; but not being properly seconded 
by their colleague, the life of every individual 
was sacrificed on the spot. The Carthaginian 
general, dismayed at these misfortunes, imme- 
diately sounded a retreat. Still, however, hop- 
ing to effect the relief of Capua, he marched 
towards Rome, where he supposed his approach 
would strike such terror into the minds of 
the inhabitants, as might cause the recal of the 
army from Capua to their assistance. Having 
previously acquainted the Capuans with his de- 
sign, they were by no means disheartened at his* 
departure : but this manoeuvre was not attended 
with all the wished-for success ; for Fabius hav» 
ing penetrated into his intentions, it was judged 
sufficient to reca} Fulvius with no more than 
ISfiOO men, to the assistance of Rome* On his 
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arrival, Hannibal was obliged to retire ; and re- 
turning with all expedition to Capua, he sur* 
prised Appius; driving him out of his camp with 
the loss of a great numbet of men ; when he 
entrenched himself on some eminences, till he 
could be joined by his colleague Fulvius. Con- 
sidering his inability to combat with the whole 
Roman army, Hannibal now relinquished all 
thoughts of relienng Capua, which of course 
was soon surrendered to its ancient masters. 

A short time prior to the submission of Ca- 
pua, Hannibal fell in with a Roman army com- 
manded by a man of the name of M. Centenius 
Penula, who had frequently signalised himself 
as a centurion* This rash man, on being intro- 
duced to the senate, had the presumption to in- 
sinuate, that if they would intrust him with the 
command only of 5000 men, he would soon give 
a good account of Hannibal. His army was, 
however, augmented to the number of 16,000 ; 
with which having attacked the Carthaginians, 
after a battle of fwo houi-s, he fell, surrounded 
by all his soldiers, except about 1000, who alone 
survived. 

Not long after this, Hannibal having found 
means to draw the praetor Cneius Fulvius into 
an ambuscade, put to the sword near his whole 
army, consisting of 1 8,000 men. Meantime Mar« 
cellus made great progress in Samnium, gcuning 
possession of three cities, in two of which finding 
3000 Carthaginians, he put them all to death, and 
at the same tfme carried offimmense quantities of 
corn. This, however, by no means compensat- 
ed for the defeat which Hannibal gave the pro- 
consul Fulvius Centumalus, whom he surprised 
and cut off, together with 13,000 of his men. 
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Thus alternately victorious and vanquished, num^ 
hers of the human race were destroyed, without 
any decisive effects. 

Soon after this defeat, Marcellus marched with 
his army to oppose Hannibal, and various losses 
are said to have been sustained on each side in 
their repeated encounters ; but at length the sub* 
tie Carthaginian decoyed into an ambuscade, and 
cut off the great Marcellus ; in consequence of 
which the Romans were obliged to raise the siege 
of Locri, with the loss of all their military en- 
gines. This happened in the eleventh year of the 
war. 

Hitherto the Carthaginians, though no longer 
the favourites of fortune, had still been able in 
a great measure to maintain their ground ; but 
the misfortune which befel Asdrubal, as he was 
conducting some auxiliary troops from Spain to 
his brother Hannibal, proved the death-warrant 
of the Carthaginian affairs. After meeting with 
many favourable circumstances, which conduced 
to facilitate his progress, he arrived at Placentia 
sooner than the Romans, or even Hannibal him* 
self, could expect. Had he continued to use the 
same expedition with which he began his march, 
Nothing could have averted the fatal blow im- 
pending over Rome, from the united forces of 
Hannibal and his brother. But, on the contrary, 
indolently indulging his repose before Placentia, 
he gave an opportunity to the Romans of mus- 
tering all their troops to oppose him. Being 
now obliged to raise the siege, he directed his 
course towards Umbria | and immediately dis- 
patched a letter to acquaint Hannibal of his in- 
tended motions ; but the messenger being inter- 
cepted, and the consuls in consequence having 
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united their armies, attacked the Carthaginians 
with inconceivable vehemence, who being infi- 
nitely inferior to their opponents, both in point of 
numbers and resolution, the issue of this conflict 
^as a total defeat, Asdrubal himself falling amon^ 
the numerous slain. About the same time, Han- 
nibal, after having sustained repeated repulses, 
retired to Canutium ; but on the melancholy in- 
telligence of his brother's death, in sorrow and 
despair he withdrew to the extremity of Brutium, 
where he remained a considerable space of time 
in a state of inaction. Yet such terror existed in 
the minds of the Romans at the recollection of 
what this hero had achieved, that although all 
about him was going to wreck, and the Carthagi- 
nian affairs appeared to be bordering on the brink 
T>f destruction, they did not venture to provoke an 
attack. 

The republick of Carthage now devoted their 
whole attention to the preservation of their pos- 
sessions in Spain, while the more important si* 
tuation of affaii-s in Italy were treated with abso- 
lute neglect. All their anxiety, however, about 
the security of their <lominions in Spain, was to 
very little puipose ; as they found a courageous 
and successful enemy in Scipio, afterwards sur- 
named Africanus, who reduced the cities of New 
Carthage and Gades, besides gsaning many other 
considerable advantages. 

At length the mist raised by prejudice and 
malevolence, which had rendered the Carthagi- 
nians so blind to their interest, began to be dis- 
sipated by dear-bought experience ; but unfortu- 
nately it was now too late. Mago received or- 
dei-s to leave Spain, and sail to Italy with aU ex- 
pedition. Landing on the coast of Liguria^ 
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wiiH an army of 12,000 foot and 2000 horse, hs 
surprised Genoa, and at tlie same time seized 
upon the town and port of Savo. A reinforce- 
noLent joined him at this place, and new levies 
•were raised in Ligurla with great speed ; but 
the. bpportunity was now passed, and could not 
be recalled.. Scipio, after having carried all be- 
fore him in Spain, passed over into Africa, where 
no enemy appeared capable of opposing his pro- 
gress* The Carthaginians with terror beholding 
theii' country on the brink of destruction, recal- 
led their armies from Italy, for the preservation of 
their own capital : and Mago, who had entered 
into Insubria, was routed by the Roman forces ; 
^d retreating into the marilime quarters of Li- 
guria, was met by a courier, with orders for his 
immediate return to Carthage, On the same 
qrder being, communicated to Hannibal, he ex« 
hibited the mest acute sensations of indignation 
and concern, groaning and gnashing his teo^th, 
and being scarcely able to refrain. from shedding 
tears* " Never <iid a man under sentence of ban- 
ishment,*' says Livy, " show so. much reluctance 
to relinquish his native country, as Hannibal felt 
on leaving that of the enemy.*' 

On Hannibal's landing in Afiica, he stra'ined 
every nerve to animate the courage and increase 
the strength of the Carthaginian army; idter 
which encamping at Zama, a town about five 
days* march from Carthage, he sent out spies to 
observe the situation of the Romans. These 
men were taken prisoners and carried before 
Scipio.; but so far from inflicting any punish- 
ment upon, them, according to the rules of war^s 
he ordered them to be conducted about the, 
camp, to the end that they might take an exact 
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survey; and afterwards dismissed them. Han« 
uibaly admiring the magnanimity of his rival, 
earnestly solicited an interview with him. The 
two generals, therefore, escorted by equal de- 
tachments of horse, met at MadagSira, where, by 
the assistance of interpreters, they held a con- 
ference. Hannibal, flattering Scipio in refined 
and artful language, expatiated upon all those 
topicks which he conceived most capable of in- 
fluencing that general to grant his nation a peace, 
on moderate and equitable terms ; aflirming, that 
the Carthaginians would willingly confine their 
possessions to Africa, while the Romans were at 
Uberty to extend their conquests to the most re* 
mote nations. Scipio replied, that the Romans 
were not instigated to engage in the former or 
present war with Carthage by ambition, or any 
sinister considerations, but by the strict regard 
they paid to justice, and the security of their al- 
lies. H^ also observed, that, previously to his 
anival in Africa, he had received more submis- 
sive proposals, the Carthaginians having offered 
to pay a tribute of 5000 talents of silver to the 
Romans, to restore their prisoners without ran- 
som, and to surrender all their own galleys. At 
the same time Scipio urged, that, instead of ex- 
pecting more advantageous terms, they should 
be grateful that they were not even more rigorous ; 
but if Hannibal would comply with the proposed 
conditions, a peace should instantly ensue i if not» 
the dispute must be left to the decision of the 
sword. 

This conference, held between two of the 
greatest commanders the world ever produced, 
ended without success ; both returning to their 
respective camps, where they inflamed their troops' 
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by the assurance that not only the fate of Rome 
and Carthage, but that of the universe collect- 
ively, was to be decided the succeeding day, by 
the exertions of their arms. During the engage- 
ment, which accordingly took place, Scipio is 
said io have passed a very high encomium on the 
excellent military genius of his opponent, openly 
avowing, that the. conduct of the Carthaginian 
hero ^- was superior to his own. But the preca- 
rious state of. Carthage admitting of no delays 
and being obliged to.hazard a battle with a con- 
siderably inferior number of cavalry to that of 
the enemy, Hannibal was utterly defeated, and 
his camp taken, he himself seekiig refuge at 
Thon, and afterwards removing to Adrumen- 
tum : from thence he was recalled to Carthage ; 
where he prevaiTetl upon his countrymen to con- 
clude a peace with Scipio, on the severe terms 
prescribed by tlie victor. • 

Thus was the second Punick war terminated ; 
on conditions, to the last degree humiliating to 
the Carthaginians. They were obliged to sur- 
i*ender all the Roman, deserters, fugitive slaves, 
and prisoners of war, as well as all the Italians 
whom Hannibal had constrained to follow him. 
At the same time they stipulated to surrender all 
their ships of war, except ten triremes, and all 
their tame elephants, being likewise restricted 
from training any more of. those animals for mili- 
tary secvice. They were likewise to undertake 
no war without the consent of the Romans, and 
engj^ed to advance, at equal payments, in fifty ^ 
years, 10,000 Euboick talents. They further agreed 
to enter into an alliance with Masinissa, restoring 
all they had usurped from him or his ancestofrs ; 
and ta assist the. Romans, either by sea or land, 
212. 
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in case of emergency. These galling term* 
imised the indignation of the populace to such a 
degree, that they threatened to plunder and bum 
the houses of the nobility; but Hannibal, as- 
sembling a body of 6000 foot and 500 horse at 
Marthama, quelled the insurants, and by his 
influence completed the treaty, in ratifying which 
was sealed the inevitable ruin of Carthage. 

This fatal peace had scarcely been concluded, 
when Masitiissa seized on part o£ the Carthag^i- 
nian dominions in Africa, under pretence that it 
formerly belonged to his ancestors. The Car- 
thaginians, through the potent but prejudiced 
interference of the Romans, found themselves 
under the necessity of ceding those countries to 
that ambitious prince, and of entering into an 
alliance with one who had thus unjustly de- 
spoiled them of their territories. 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal 
still maintained his reputation among his coun- 
trymen. He was intrusted with the command 
of an army, against some neighbouring nations ; 
but his enjoyment of this post giving offence to 
the Romans, he was eXalted to the civil dignity 
of praetor in Carthage. In this office he continu- 
ed for some time, making useful regulations in 
the affairs of the state ; but his conduct even in 
this capacity exciting the jealousy of his invete- 
rate enemies, he was forced to fly to Antiochus, 
king of Syria. After his flight the Roman* 
still watched the Carthaginians with a suspicious 
eye; though in order to prevent any thing of 
this kind, his countrymen had dispatched two 
'ships to pursue him, had confiscated his effects^ 
razed his house, and by a publick decree declared 
him an exile. Ever seeking some new asylum, 
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^e tranquiHtty of which was as often disturbed 
bf his jealous persecutors, Hannibal was inces- 
santly in fear lest he should be unable to elude 
their pursuit. Under this apprehension he, by 
means of poison, ^ut an end to his existence^ 
which had been marked with achievements suffU 
cientlj glorious to adorn the annals of ages. His 
abilities were truly extraordinary ; intrepid in 
danger, prolifick in expedients, and above the 
weakness of despair ; amidst the most complicat- 
ed difficulties, he often defeated the most subtle 
schemes of his adversaries, and rose superior 
to csdamittes which would have borne down a 
common man. The Romans entertained the 
most inveterate hatred agunst this formidable 
competitor, which in fact redounds to his praise 
more than any euiogium. By the death of Han- 
nibal his country sustained an irreparable loss> 
and her glory sunk to rise no more. 

Soon after Hannibal's retreat and exile, dis- 
agreements arising between the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa, the latter, notwithstanding the ma- 
nifest iniquity of his proceeding, was supported 
by the Romans, whom he cajoled by affirming, 
diat the Carthaginians had received ambassadors 
fipom Perseus, king of Macedon, with whom they 
were about to enter into an alliance. Not long 
after this, Masinissa made incursions into the 
province of Tysca, where he possessed himself 
of many towns and castles. In order to check 
his further outrages, the Carthaginians applied 
with great importunity to the Romans for redressy 
being restrained by an article in the last treaty 
from repelling force by. force without their con- 
sent. The ambassadors prostrating themselves 
(m the ground; implored the Roman senate to 
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determine the extent of their dominions, thal>^ 
they might know in future what they had to de- 
pend on ; or if their state had by any means 
given offencey they begged that they would pu« 
nish them themselves, rather than leave them 
exposed to the insults and depredations of so 
merciless a tyrant. But, even with all this soli-, 
citation and hupiility, they could not obtain, 
^eir request, the: matter being le£k undecided v^ 
and Masinissa was permitted to continue his ra- 
pines with impunity* Yet whatever enmity the. 
Romans might bear their natural foe, they af^ 
fected to show some regard to the principles of 
justice and honour* . They therefor^, dispatch- 
ed Cato, a man remarkable for the enormities 
he committed under the . specious pretence o£ 
publick. spirit, to accommodate the differences be- 
tween .Masinissa and. the Carthaginians; but the. 
latter, aware of the. fatal . consequences which, 
would ensue, should they acquiesce in such a me- 
diation, appealed to^ the treaty concluded by. 
Scipio, as the. only rule by which their conduct, . 
and that of the aggressor, should be scrutinised.. 
This .reasonable reqyest, from an unfortunate:, 
people^ so incensed the haughty disposition of 
Cato, that from this time he . was .determined . 
upon the destruction of their state. 

The Carthaginians,, sensible that the Romans, 
were their implacable enemies, and reflecting on 
the ne&rious treatment they had expenenced 
frum them as arbitrators in this business, in order 
to prevent a Jiipture, by a decree . of the senate, 
impeached Asdrubal, -general of the army, and; 
Cart halo, commander of the auxiliary forces, as 
guilty of high-treason, in having promoted the 
var agaidst the king of Numidia. A deputa-. 
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tion at the same time was sent to Rome, to dis- 
cover the opinions enteitained of their late con- 
duct, and to leam what satisfaction the « Romans 
demanded. These messengers meeting with a 
cold reception, others were dispatched, who re- 
turned with no more favourable success. This 
coldness threw the unhappy citizens into the 
deepest despair, from a just apprehension that 
speedy destruction awaited them. Nor were 
their fears groundless, as the Roman senate, 
jealous and uneasy lest the Carthaginian republick 
should resume some share of its formed vigour, 
had now determined on its final subversion. The 
city of Utica, remarkable for its magnitude and 
riches, as well as for its capacious port, having 
through fear submitted to the Romans, they did 
not for a moment hesitate to declare hostili- 
ties against Carthage, being now possessed of so 
important a fortress for the attack of the capital. 
The consuls, M. Manlius Nepos, and L. Marciua 
Gensorinus, with an immense armament, were 
dispatched^against the defenceless Carthaginians, 
having previously received secret injunctions 
from tlie senate not to suspend offensive opera- 
tions till the complete destruction of that state, 
which they pretended was essentially necessary 
to their own security. Pursuant to their pre* 
vious arrangements, the troops were landed at 
Lilybacum in Sicily, from whence, after making 
necessary preparations, it was proposed that they ' 
should be transported to Utica. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians g q 
were not a little agitated by the last in- 147/ 
telligence brought by their ambassadors : 
still, however, they were ignorant of the calami- 
tous destiny that awaited them. They therefore 
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sent fresh ambassadors to Rome, inTssted .with- 
unlimited powers to act as they thought proper- 
for the good of the republick, and even to submit 
themselves without reserve to-the disposal of the- 
Romans. This embassy appeared in- some mea- 
sure to soften the obduracy of the Romans, who- 
promised not only the emoyment of their liberty 
and laws, but likewise of whatever in their esti- 
mation was held most dear and valuable. The 
rapture of the Carthaginian populace was ina-- 
rooderate, on the report of this favourable turn 
in the negociation ; but their spirits soon suffer- 
ed an adequate depression, on being informed by 
the senate, that the Romans listened to their 
overtures only on -condition that three hundred 
of the young noblemen of Carthage should be 
dispatched to Lilybxum, within the space of 
thirty days, to hear the final resolution of the 
consuls* This uncertainty impressed the inha- 
bitants of Carthage with the deepest melancho- 
ly. The hostages, however, were delivered ; but 
the decision of their fate was deferred till the con- 
suls should, arrive at Utica, where they were as* 
Wired that the further orders of the Romans, 
should be made known* 

No sooner, therefore., did the ministers receive 
intelligence of the- Roman fleet appearing oflT? 
Utica, than they hastened to learn the impend- 
ing destiny of their city.. The consuls, however,, 
gradually disclosed the commands of their re- 
publick, fearing lest the Carthaginians, irritated, 
by the rigour of the demands,. should refuse to 
comply with them* In conformity to this po- 
licy, they first required a sufiicient quantity of 
Qpm, fprthe subsistence of their troops. Next. 
they insisted on the surrender of all the triremes^ 
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in their possession ; and finally they desired that 
all their arms and military engines should im- 
mediately be deposited in the Roman camp. 

Care being taken that a considerable interval 
of time should elapse between each of these in- 
ordinate requests, the Carthaginians found them- 
selves ensnared into assent, feeling their inability 
to resist any one of these separate demands, 
though the last was submitted to, with the ut- 
most reluctance and concern. Thus deprived of 
all powera of resistance, the unfortunate Cartha- 
ginians were next enjoined to abandon their city ; 
at the same time receiving permission to erect 
another, at the distance of eighty stadia from the 
sea, which was to be unprotected by walls or 
fortifications. This inexorable decree was re- 
ceived with every symptom of desperation -; and 
the whole city became a continued scene of 
horror, madness, and confusion. The citizens 
cursed their ancestors for not gloiiously dying 
in the defence of their country, rather than ac- 
quiescing in dishonourable conditions which had 
brought destruction on their posterity. At length, ' 
afler the commotion had somewhat subsided, 
the senate proposed to their wretched country- 
men, that they should attempt to resist this last 
degradation ; and make every exertion that could 
be practised in their defenceless state for sustain- 
ing a siege. Accordingly they closed the gates 
of their city ; collocting on the ramparts great 
heaps of stones, to supply the defect of arms, in 
case of a surprise ; and liberating all the male, 
factors confined in prison, and giving the slaves 
their liberty, they incorporated them in the mi- 
litia. Asdrubal, who had been sentenced to 
die, in order to deprecate the vengeance of the 
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Romans^ was now entreated to employ an army 
.of 20,000 men, which he had raised against his 
country, in its defence. Another Asdinibal was 
appointed to command in Carthage ; and all 
.united in the i*esolution to preserve their city, or 
.perish in its ruins. But though animated with 
the most ardent zeal for the defence of their ca- 
pital, they still felt sensibly the want of arms^ 
To obviate this, by order of the senate, the tem- 
ples, porticoes, and all other publick buildings, 
were converted into manufectories, in which men 
and women were incessantly occupied in supply- 
ing this indispensable defect. By these means, 
144 bucklers, 300 swords, 1000 darts, and 50O 
lances and javelins, were daily furnished to th€ 
soldiery. Wanting the usual materials for mak^ 
ing the balistae, and catapults, they used silver 
and gold, melting the statues, vases, and even 
the private property of families; none on this 
occasion sparing fatigue or expense in such an 
important cause. And as there were no suppliers 
of hemp and flax to make ropes for working thfs 
machines, the women, even thbse of the first 
rank, cut off their hair, and dedicated it to the 
service of their country. Asdrubal, forgetting 
his private wrongs in those of the publick^ 
came to the assistance of his native city ; and 
having taken his post without the walls, em* 
ployed his troops in collecting provisions, which 
were conveyed to the Carthaginians in great 
abundance. 

The consuls, in the mean time, supposing the 
inhabitants of Carthage to be labouring under 
famine, which must eventually oblige them to 
submit, deferred drawing near to the city, being 
hourly in expectation of receiving their conce^^^ 



fitons ; but at length disGOvering the real state 
of affairs, they advanced to the place, which 
they immediately invested- Still, however, firm- 
ly persuaded that the Carthaginians were un«> 
armed, they flattered themselves they should 
cany the city with great facility ; and under this 
idea they approached the walls with their scal- 
ing ladders ; but how great was their surprise) 
on discovering multitudes of men on the ram* 
parts, glittering in the armour they had recently 
made 1 So powerful was the effect of this unex« 
pected discovery on the minds of the legionaries, 
that they drew back, and would have retreated, 
had not the consuls led them on to the attack* 
The Romans, however, in spite of «J1 their exer- 
tions, were obliged to relinquish the enterprise, 
abandoning all thoughts of reducing Carthage 
by assault ; and Asdrubal, having coUeeted from 
all places subject to Carthage, a prodfgiout body 
of troops, encamped at a short distance fix>m the 
Komans, and soon reduced them to considerable 
difficulties, in obtaining supplies of provisions. 

In the mean time Marcius, one of the Roman 
consuls, being posted near some stagnant waters, 
the noxious vapours, combined wkh the excessive 
heat of the season, caused an alarming sickness ,*< 
among his troops ; to alleviatp/ the virulence of ^"^ 
vhich, he ordered the fleet to draw near to the 
shore, in order to transport his troops to a more 
salubrious situation. But Asdrubal, appfi^^ed of 
this intention, filled all the old barks in tt%^arn 
hour with combustible materials; and takin|g' 
advantage of the wind, let them drive u^n fiifL 
enemy's ships, by which means the gpcatesifc^ 
pan of them were consumed. After this dis^ 
aster, Marcius was called home to preside ai 
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the eleceons ; and the Carthaginians, encotitagcd 
1^ . tlic absence of one of their principal oppo- 
nents, made an attempt in the night to surprise 
the other consurs camp : but, meeting with un- 
expected opposition, they were -obliged to return 
to the city in disoixler. 

Asdrubal having posted himaelf under the 
waRs of Nepheris, a city at twenty-four irnles 
Instance from Carthage, which standing on a 
high mountain, appeared inaccessible on all 
sides, made frequent incursions into the neigh- 
bouring country, hai'assing the Koman army by 
«very stratagem he could devise. The consul, 
therefore, immediately hastmed to Nephens, 
determined to dislodge his adversary ^om so 
advantageous a position ; but Asdrubal attackea 
them with such impetuosity, that the Roman 
general, convinced of his imminent ^^S^^J 
sounded a retreat. On this Asdrubal rushed 
down the hill, and pursuing the Romans, cut 
a great number of them in pieces : but Scipia 
£mtlianus preserved the Romans from total 
destruction by his unparalleled bravery; ^!^ ^ 
the head of three hundred horse he sustamed 
.the attack of all the forces commanded by As- 
drubal, covering the legions while they P^^ 
JL river in their retreat before the enemy i-^ 
having ^fleeted this, he and his compaBions 
threw themselves into the stream, and follov^ 
their leader. When they had crossed the nver, 
however, it was perceived that four maiiip«» 
were wanting ; which was no sooner discovert^ 
than i&milianus, taking with him a chosen boof 
of horse, hastened back to their rescue ^^' 
tacking the Caitliaginian forces with a courage 
And mtrepidity alone possessed by a ma^ ^*^ 
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solved to die or conquer, in spite of all op* 
position he opened a passage for his country- 
men. On his return again to the armsr, who had 
given him up for lost, he was cairied to his 
quarters in a kind of triumph ; and the manipuli^ 
whom, he had rescued from such imminent 
danger, presented him with a crown of gramen^ 

In the succeeding year the conduct of the wa!P 
in Africa fell by lot to the consul L. Calphur* 
nius Piso, who employed ^milianus in several 
enterprises of importance, in whieh he was 
attended with singular good fortune. After 
taking several castles^ he procured a private 
ifitervicw with Thameas, general under As* 
drubal of the Carthaginian cavalry^ and pre-* 
vailed on him. to join the Romans with V^WO 
horse.. Under the consul Calph umius Piso him- 
self, however, the Roman army made a verf 
slow progress. Having made an ineffectual atr 
tempt on Clupea, he proceeded to vent his fury 
on Neapolis, a city which professed a strict neu- 
trality, even holding a safeguard for the Ro- 
mans ; but notwithstanding this, the inhabitants- 
were pillaged of all their effects. From thence 
the consul proceeded to lay siege to Hippagreta, 
which empk)yed the Roman forces the whole 
summer ; and on the approach of winter he re-.- 
tired to Utica, without performing an action of 
decisive importance during the whole campaign. 

Next season, Scipio uEmilianus passed over 
into Africa, in quality of consul; and finding 
3500 Romans in imminent danger in Meg^ia, 
one of the suburbs of Carthage, which they had 
occupied, without furnishing themselves with 
provisions, and were now closely blockaded by- 
the Carthaginian troops, he flew to the relief ofc 
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hit countrf men ; and having driven the Caiv 
thagintans within their walls^ he brought off the 
detachment In safety to Utica. 

Concentrating his forces, he now directed all. 
bin energies to the reduction of the capital. Xo 
this end, he first carried Megalia by assault, the 
Carthaginian garrison retiring to the citadei 
of Byrsa. Asdrubal, who had commanded the 
lieid jfbrces, and was now chosen governor of Car- 
riage, was so enraged at the loss of Megalia, that 
he inhumanly oi^red all the Roman prisoners 
to be brought upon the ramparts, and thrown 
Ittadlong from thence, in sight of the hostile 
army i after having, with an excess of cruelty, 
caused the hands and feet of the unhappy 
^tims to be cut off, and their eyes and tongues 
to be rooted out. Such was the barbarky <^ his 
dlipostdon, that tlie ^;oniea occasioned by th» 
lorCttre inflkted on these men, is said to have- 
given him evident pleasure. In the mean time^ 
^milianus was assiduously employed in con- 
triving means to reduce Carthage, and at length 
he so far effected his design as totally to precliKie 
the possibility of supplies from being conveyed 
to it. Hhe besieged, however, prompted by in- ' 
creasing want, with almost incredible industry 
and perseverance, dug a new bason, and cut a 
communication between it and the sea ; by these 
means obriating the distresses which must ne* 
cessarily have ensued from a vast mole raised 
by the Romans, so as to render their port wholly 
inaccessible to ships, and consequently entirely 
useless. With equal diligence and expedition, 
the besieged now fitted out a fleet of fifty tri- 
remes, and conducting them through this canal, 
suddenly launched them on the sea^ to the ng 
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small aBtonishment of the Romans. An engage* 
vnent ensuedy whicJi lasted the whole day, with 
little advantage on either sidew The succeeding 
day, ^milianus endeavoured to gain possession 
«f a terrace, which covered the city on the side 
tiext the sea ; and on this occasion the besieged 
signalised themselves in an astonishing manner* 
Great numbers sallied out, naked and unarmed, 
in the dead- of the night, holding- unlighted 
torches in their hands till they appix>ached within 
seach, when^ they lighted their- torches, and 
threw them against the Roman engines. I'he 
audden appearance of naked men, I'esemblmg so 
many monsters^ rising from the bosom of the 
waves, struck such terror into the Romans who 
guarded the engines, that they retreated in the 
utmost . confusion. The consul, however, who 
commanded in person, endeavoui^d by every 
possible means to inspire his men with I'esolu* 
tion;,but the Carthaginians perceiving the ge- 
neral consternation that pi^vailed, fell upon 
the Romans with irresistible fury, and having 
put them to flight, enlirely consumed the ma-^ 
chines* Notwithstanding this disaster, ^ml- 
iianus, after a few days, renewing th% attack, 
carried the terrace by assault ; . and stationing 
4000 men there, took every precaution to . for- 
tify it against the sallies of the enemy. Having 
ofa^ned this advantageous posty he for a time 
suspended all further exertions; but circum- 
stances did • not permit him to remain long in- 
active* The Cartiiaginians receiving regular 
supplies of provisions from Nepheris, where a 
very numerous army untler the command of 
Diogenes was encamped, ^Entilianus made an^ 
attadi on that^^ace, and at length succeeded in- 
2 K 2 
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liU endeavours : by which he cut off the ehieT 
source from which Carthage received her sup- 
plies. Numbers tbll in the ccmflict ; and after a 
liege of twenty-two dajs, Nepheris opened ite 
gates to the victorioust Romans. Asdrubal, di&^ 
heartened by the defeat of this army, and deeply 
affected by the accumulated distresses of hi& 
country men» now offered to submit to any con- 
ditions that the Romans, would name, consistent 
with the preservatiou of the city : but even this 
was absolutely refused ^ and the approach of 
winter in a great measure suspended the opera^ 
tions of the enemy, and delayed the &te of Car- 
thage* 

Early in the spring, however, iEmilianus re- 
newed the siege with additional vigour. He or-^ 
dered L«lius to attempt the reduction of Cotho^ 
a small island which separated the two ports, 
while he himself made a feint of an attack on 
the citadel, in order to divert the attention of 
the enemy. This stratagem had the desired ef- 
fect; for considering their citadel a& of the 
highest importance, most of the Carthaginians ' 
dew to. its aid, making use of their utmost ex*^ 
ertions to repel the aggressors. Meanwhile 
Ldiusy having with inconceivable expedition 
built a bridge over the channel which intersected 
Cotho from the isthmus, soon made himself 
master of the important fortress erected in this 
i^nd ; and no sooner did the pro-consul under- 
stand from the shouts, of the victors that their 
attempts had been crowned with success, than 
he immediately abandoned the false attack ; and 
unexpectedly assailing the adjacent gate of the 
city, forced his way, amidst the incessant show* 
txik of darts discharged from the campaits on 
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his troops. The^ approach of night, bowev«r^ 
retarding his further progress, he made a lodge* 
ment within the gate> t»H the return of day ; 
when, pursuant to his design of attacking the 
citadel, he ordered a reinforcement of 4000 freslk 
troops to advsmce from the campk Thus pre* 
t^ared, having previously devoted to die infernal 
deities the unfortunate Carthaginians, he ad* 
-vanced at the head of his troops to the market- 
p)ace» Here he found thai the way to the 
citadel lay through thr»e steep streets, the tops 
of the houses on each side of which were lined 
¥rith the Carthaginians, who discharged heavy^ 
volleys of stones and darts on the Romans as. 
they approached. In order to remove this im- 
pediment, .£miltanus, at the head of a detach- 
ment, assailed the first house> and put all he met 
with to the sword* This example was followed 
by the other officers and men, who gradually 
advanced, as the houses on each side were 
deared.^ The Carthaginians, however, dioitgh 
in this last extremity, continued to make a vi*- 
gorous resistance ; two bodiesof men, one placed 
on the roofs of the houses, the other parading 
the streets? disputed every step with the most 
desperate bravery. The slaughter, indeed, was 
prodigious and inexpressibly sliocking : the air 
was rent with the most lamentable shrieks, which 
would have melted any heart but that of a con- 
queror, wading through the blood of thousands 
. to the attainment of the object of his ambition. 
Some were . massacred by the sword, others 
precipitated themselves headlong from the tops 
of the houses, and the streets were paved with 
dead or mangled bodies. But the havock was 
still more dreadful^ whcai ^milianus ordei^edl 
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that qiLtrterofthe city adjoining the. dtadtl 16 
b^ set on fire : multitudes who hitherto esca|>ed 
the blood-thirsty swords of the enetny^ now feH 
victims to the merciless flames, or perished 
amidst the ruins of their habitation* After the 
conflagration had raged six successive dsLySf 
£milianus ordered the rubbish to be cleared $ar 
a considerable space, that his army might have 
scope for action* He then appeared with his 
whole forces before Byrsat whither many of* 
the Carthaginians had sought ix^fuge; part of 
whom, prostrating themselves at the feet of the 
, Roman general, supplicated no other favour 
than the preservation of their lives. This was ^ 
readily granted, not only to them, but to all 
who had fled to Byrsa^ except some. Roman de-- 
serters* Asdrubal's wife earnestly entreated the 
permission of her husband to join the suppliants, 
and to carry with her to the pro consul her two 
infant sons ; but, dead to the poignant feelings of. 
a parent, he silenced her request with menace&r 
Perceiving, however, that the Roman deserters 
were excluded from all chance of mercy, and 
had entered into a resolution to die sword in. 
hand rath^ than submit to the vengeance of 
their countrymen, he committed his wife and. 
children to their chai^ ; yet, after this unnatural, 
and ferocious conduct, with the base pusilla^ 
nimity of a coward, he himself cametmd fell at 
^e feet of the conqueror. 

The Carthaginian garrison tfi the citadel no 
sooner perceived themselves abandoned by their 
leader than they threw open the gates and puis 
the Romans in possessix)n of Byrsa* They had 
now no other enemy to contend with, except, 
sbout nine hundred deaerters, who, reduced to 
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despair, had sought an asylum in the temple of 
JEsculapius. In this situation the pro-consul at« 
tacked them, and, debarred of all hopes of escape, 
these unhappy wretches set fire to the temple. 
The flames spreading rapidly, they continued to 
fly from one part of the building to another, till 
at length they got on the roof. Here Asdru- 
lial*8 wife appeared, uttering the most bitter re- 
proaches against her husband, whom she saw 
standing below in company with ^milianus^^ 
exclaiming, '^ Inglorious wretch ! what degrad- 
*• ing actions hast thou perpetrated to presei-ve 
•* an existence so dishonourable ! but this instant 
^^ thou shalt witness the atonement of thy guilt 
<* in the death of these two guileless infants." 
On this she stabbed both the children mth a 
dagger, and precipitating them from the top of 
the temple, immediately leaped down after^theni^ 
into the flames* 

i&milianus delivered up the city to be pillaged, 
in the manner prescribed by the Roman military 
law. The soldiers were allowed to participate- 
in all the furniture and brass money found in* 
private houses; but the gold, silver^ statues* 
pictures, and other valuables, were reserved for 
the appropriation of the qusstors. Prior tm the 
demolition of the city, iEmilianus observed those 
religious ceremonies required on such occasions : 
he offered sacrifices to the gods, and then caused 
a plough to be drawn round the walls. This 
done, the towers, ramparts, and all other publick 
edifices, which had been the labour of ages to 
erect, were levelled with the ground ; and finally, 
fire was set to the remains of this once majestick 
metropolis; and although the conflagration be- 
gan in all ({uarters at the s^me time with th^ 
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utmost fury, seventeen days elapsed bcfcfc th«r 
whole was reduced to ashes*. 

Thus fell Carthage :-— the destruction of which 
ought rather to be attributed to the intrigues of" 
an abandoned foction, composed of the most 
profligate of its citizens, than to the superior 
power of its rival*. It dawned, arrived at matu- 
rity, and perished, within the space of about 
seven hundred and fifty years. In expiation foFr 
the injustice of their ancestors,, the Romans, 
many years. afterwards, attempted to erect a new- 
city on the site of the old ; it did not, however, 
arrive at any degree of splendour till the time of 
Augustus, when it was esteemed the second city 
in the empire*. This again was laid in ashes 
by Maxentius, about the fiflh or sixth year of. 
the reign of Constantine: but Carthage once 
more held a considerable rank among the cities- 
of Africa under Genserick, king of the. Vandals ;a 
Wd was re-annexed to tlie Roman empire, by 
the memomble Befisarius* At length it was 
■o completely demc^hed towaitl» the dose of. 
the seventh century of the christian sera, that 
not a wreck remains of its ancient grandeur* 

On the site of Carthage, however, there now 
stands a small village called Melcha, whei*e there 
are three eminences, formed in all probability 
Qut of the ruins of temples, or some other pub- 
lick edifices. 

It is very remarkable, tliat the two cities 
of Rome and Carthage were placed in a situa- 
tion not less diametrically opposite than the 
nsspective interests and views of their inhabit 
t»nXs. The aggrandisement of the one re- 
quired the destruction of the other; and as pub«. 
lick «pirit^is scarcely compatible with the naiTow/ 
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]p()lk3^ of commercey where each pursues his 
private advantage, it was the fate of Carthage 
to submit. 

In the Carthaginian annals, which have de- 
scended to us, we do not so frequently find those 
tremendous intestine seditions, which imbrued 
Rome in the blood of her citizens,' and shook the 
▼ery foundation of her republick ; but it should 
be observed, that there existed in Carthage se-> 
vera! powerful families, whose competition firm* 
]y secured the publick libefty, and thus pre>- 
Tented the conflict of demagogues. Narrowly 
watching and counterpoising each other's actions^ 
no sooner did one show a disposition to assume 
authority, than they were strenuously opposed 
by their rivals ; and in the oecastonal dissentions 
which arose between these potentates, the re* 
spective authorities of the sufletes, senate, cen« 
tumviri, and quinqueviri, still maintained the 
equilibrium ; or if for a period the peace of 
the state was disturbed, they proceeded to no 
perilous lengths, as is evident from the un* 
changed form of government. They zealously 
suppressed such as became dangerous from their 
power, sometimes banishing whole families at 
once ; and by the aid of one faction prevented 
the encroachments of another. In the Cartha- 
ginian history we have seen that a general^ 
placed at the head of an armament upon the 
credit of his partisans, dared not return to Car- 
thage if his endeavours had been unsuccessful ; 
or, if he returned, it was but to fall a victim to 
the opposing cabal. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that these catastrophes were attended with 
mich sanguinary commotions as in Rome. 

The connexion 4)etween the Carthaginians 
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and ^omansy appears from its earliest dawn to 
have been marked with direct and reciprocal 
distrust; and had not the Punick archives been 
auppressed or destroyed, it would have proved 
highly interesting) to trace the progress of these 
two republicks towards open enmity* Certain it is^ 
that from the commencement of the Cartha* 
ginian conquests in ItaJv, the hatred that the 
Komans had for them suffered no diminution, nor 
allowed the interference of any milder passion ; 
but, on the contrary, it gained new fire from 
time and circumstaiKes. What a pictut^ of 
folly, or rather of turpitude, does this jealousy be* 
twecn the two republicks present to our con- 
templation! That two nations should^ glory in 
the calamities inflicted on each other, and strain 
every nerve to lessen the sum of human hap- 
piness on both sides, that one might boast of 
dear^boiight triumph, and the other learn in 
sorrow to submit, is humiliating to reason and 
to man. And when the most exalted nations of 
the existing era have lost their present rank, 
or perhaps may be sunk into insignificance 
and contempt, by natural transitions, or sad re- 
verses of fortune, — ^their mutual ambiuon, their 
groundless enmities and distrusts, and the sordid 
objects which have influenced their conduct, 
may possibly be regarded in the same light, and 
give rise to similar reflections. It would be 
base, it would be impious to suppose, that roan 
was bom to tyrannise over man, or one people 
over another: yet this spirit of domination, to 
a greater or less extent, pervades every human 
breast as well as the publick mind. In just re- 
tribution, however, for this .perversion of reason, 
and this violation of duty, it will generally be 



fbund that a dispositicm to domineer, is ^t less 
destructive to the happiness of the aggressors 
than of the aggrieved. The baneful effects of 
strife and animosity indeed, may be too plainly 
perceived, even in the narrow sphere of social 
life ; and when they extend to kingdoms and 
empires, their ravages must be in proportion to 
the magnitude of the theatres on which they re- 
ciprocally act. 
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